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TEMPLE OF THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS, ATHENS, 
From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


WITH THE ACROPOLIS IN THE DISTANCE 














T has been said that Greece is not so 
| much a country as a state of mind. In 
one respect its history resembles that 
of the Jews. It is the history of a race, and 
a racial ideal, rather than the history of a 
nation. In fact, properly speaking, there 
never was a Greek nation till the Second 
Protocol of London in 1830, by which 
Greece was declared an independent and 
sovereign kingdom, free of the Turk and 
guaranteed by the powers. 

“A sketch of Greek history is not pos- 
sible,” says one authority, “in the sense 
in which a sketch of Roman history, or 
even of English history, is possible. Greek 
history is not the history of a single state. 
1 177 





When Aristotle composed his work upon 
the constitution of the Greek states he 
found it necessary to extend his survey to 
no less than one hundred and fifty-eight 
states. Greek history is thus concerned 
with more than one hundred and fifty 
separate and independent political com- 
munities. Nor is it even the history of a 
single country. The area occupied by the 
Greek race extended from the Pyrenees to 
the Caugasus, and from southern Russia to 
northern Africa.” 

The glories and unique significance of 
Greek history, indeed, were born in no 
small degree of the incorrigible incapacity 
of the various Greek states and cities to 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS, AS SEEN FROM THE HILL OF PHILOPAPPOS, WITH THE DARK HILL OF 
LYKABETTOS BEHIND IT ON THE RIGHT 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


























THE PROPYLAA, THE ENTRANCE TO THE ACROPOLIS, WITH THE SMALL TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS 
(WINGLESS VICTORY) STANDING ABOVE IT ON THE RIGHT-—THE 
PROPYLAZA WAS BUILT 437-432 B.C 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 




















achieve a national unity. Each and all 
were so jealous of their own individualities 
that except for brief periods, when they 
were faced with a common danger or were 
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Spiritually and intellectually they were 
one. They were one in Homer, one in their 
pilgrimages to the Delphic oracle, one in 
their games and their gods, but politically 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ATHENS FROM MOUNT LYKABETTOS—THE LARGE BUILDING ON THE LEFT 


IS THE ROYAL PALACE ; 


IN THE DISTANCE ARE THE PIR#ZUS, THE PORT 


OF ATHENS, AND THE SARONIC GULF 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


reluctantly constrained under the tem- 
porary supremacy of one leader or an- 
other, it was always found impossible for 
them to evolve and obey any central 
authority. 





they were hopelessly “ centrifugal.” No 
city was small enough to give in to another, 
and the petty pride and jealousy, the in- 
dividual ambition and arrogance, that made 
the winning of Greek independence in the 
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nineteenth century so much harder than it 
need have been, characterize Greek history 
throughout. 

The rivalry between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon before Troy was to be prophetic 
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full of the ancient conceptions from whence they 
have issued; the political or social reforms which 
seem to us the most original and daring, the steps 
forward of which we are the proudest, all have 
been foreseen, attempted, or realized by this mar- 





























THE HORSEMEN OF PHIDIAS, A RELIEF ON THE WEST WALL OF THE PARTHENON, ONE 
OF THE FAMOUS MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTURE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


of all the succeeding Iliads and Odysseys 
of that remarkable people, through whom, 
it is sober fact to say, the modern world 
has its being. An eminent French Phil- 
hellene, M. Théophile Hornolle, recently 
asking and answering the question, “ Why 
we love Greece,” said: 


The calmest, the most subtle of the pleasures 
that art can give still come to us from her poets 
and her sculptors; our philosophical systems are 


velous race that has thought so delicately and so 
deeply, that has felt, understood, and said every- 
thing. 


A race, M. Hornolle might have added, 
that has experienced every conceivable ex- 
perience, fought every kind of fight, and 
suffered every kind of suffering. 

But, one has often heard said, the ancient 
Greek was one thing, the modern Greek is 
quite another. It was long ignorantly as- 
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PORTICO OF THE MAIDENS, OR CARYATIDES, AT THE SOUTHWEST END OF THE ERECHTHEION, OR 


TEMPLE OF ERECHTHEUS, ONE OF THE 


From a copyrighted photograph by 


sumed that the Greek race is as dead as 
the Greek language. As a matter of fact, 
according to the latest and most careful 
students of both, neither the one nor the 
other is “ dead.” With regard to the lan- 
guage, the consensus of scholarly opinion 
is that “the divergences which exist be- 
tween modern and ancient Greek, undenia- 
ble as these are, are the natural results of 
the historical vicissitudes of the Greek peo- 
ple and of the foreign yoke which oppressed 
them for centuries.” Such scholars as 
Jebb and Mahaffy maintain that modern 
Greek is “essentially the language of 
Plato.” 


FAMOUS MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT ATHENS 


Underwood & Underwood, New York 


“ There is less difference,” says our most 
recent authority, Dr. J. B. Bury, “ between 
the Greek of to-day and the Greek of the 
days of Xenophon, than between the Eng- 
lish of to-day and the English of Gower’s 
age. 

Against the identity of race between 
modern and ancient Greek, it has been 
urged that the ancient stock has been 
swamped by Slav, Albanian, and other in- 
fusions, but the exact opposite opinion is 
now generally accepted, and the surprising 
vitality of the Greek race is held to be 
vindicated by nothing so much as by its 
proven power of absorbing and Hellenizing 
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REMAINS OF THE THEATER OF DIONYSOS, ATHENS, WHICH SEATED ABOUT THIRTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS, 
AND IN WHICH THE MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT GREEK DRAMA WERE PERFORMED 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


its conquerors. As it happened in the past 
that “the Roman empire became Greek, 
though the Greek nation in name became 
Roman,” so, even under the Turkish op- 
pression, the Greek personality has been 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

In the accomplishment of what Renan 
called the “ Greek miracle,” geography, as 
always in the history of races, has played 
its mysterious part. No more conspicuous 


demonstration of the truth of Wordsworth’s 
saying that “ we are what suns and winds 
and waters make us” could be found than 
the history of Greece. 

Whatever the native characteristics of 





the various related races that were original- 
ly settled there, or from time to time 
migrated into the country, the development 
of their racial consciousness and all their 
subsequent vicissitudes were predetermined, 
as by those Fates in which the Greeks were 
such firm believers, by the fact that Greece 
is a complex of isolating mountains, with 
little valley or plain and but narrow strips 
of cultivable land on its much indented 
coast-line; that its jagged peninsula is 
continued by an archipelago of moun- 
tainous islands, stretching like stepping- 
stones across to Asia; and that that penin- 
sula is cut in two by the Gulf of Corinth, 
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nature thus arranging once more the scene 
for the eternal struggle between north and 
south. 

Cut off from one another by their moun- 
tains, the various communities naturally 
cultivated an intense clannishness, created 
of stubborn factions and constant warfare, 
while incidentally developing that science 
of politics in which the Greeks excelled. 
As their mountains made them fighters and 
politicians, tireless experimenters in govern- 
ment, their seacoast, with its many islands, 
and the close neighborhood of Asia, pre- 


destined them to be sailors and colonists. 
And so, almost at the beginning of their 
history, we find them. 

Greek geography, too, must very evi- 
dently have had a large share in Greek 
religion. The solemn mountain-peaks might 
well seem the natural shrines of mysterious 
deities, and the separation of class from 
class and city from city, which made poli- 
tics, would naturally result in polytheism. 
Each locality would develop its own local 
gods, and a country where “nature” so 
decisively molded the lives and characters 
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SEPULCHRAL VASES IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, ATHENS—-THE ELABORATELY CARVED SPECIMEN IN 
THE CENTER OF THE ROOM IS ONE OF THE FINEST ANCIENT VASES EXTANT 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 

















of men might 
well seem ac- 
tive with living 
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any  civiliza- 
tion known to 
us in Greece 


presences be- proper. During 
hind hill and that period 
valley, spring Greece was 
and stream. peopled by 

No one who =. those shadowy 
has caught THE THESEION, OR TEMPLE OF THESEUS, ATHENS-——-THIS MASSIVE ‘* Pel asgi ? 


even a glimpse 
of Greece can 
doubt, either, 
the influence 
of Greek landscape on Greek art. The 
combination of severity and loveliness in 
her mountain contours, with the golden 
clarity of her atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for her sculptors. 

The history of Greece falls naturally into 
six divisions—first, from the prehistoric and 
heroic ages to the Persian wars, or about 
2000 to 500 B.c.; second, from the Persian 
wars to Alexander the Great, or 500 to 336 
B.c.; third, from Alexander the Great to 
the Roman conquest, or 336 to 146 B.c.; 
fourth, the Roman, Byzantine, and 
“Latin ” supremacies, from 146 B.c. to 
1453 A.D.; fifth, the Ottoman supremacy, 
from 1453 to 1832 a.p.; and sixth, Greece 
as an independent kingdom, from 1832 to 
the present date. 

Recent excavations have proved that 
there was a highly organized civilization 
in Crete at least a thousand years before 


AND NOBLE DORIC BUILDING OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
B.C. IS THE BEST PRESERVED OF ALL THE 
ANCIENT GREEK TEMPLES 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 





mentioned by 
Homer as an- 
tecedent to the 
Acheans_ with 
whom the heroic age of Greece begins, and 
to whom the cities of Mykenz and Tiryns 
are attributed. | 

The Acheans appear to have swept over 
Greece in a migration from the north, prob- 
ably between the years 1600 and 1100 B.c., 
to be in turn overwhelmed by a later im- 
migration of certain related tribes— 
Eolians, Ionians, and Dorians — known 
collectively as Hellenes. 

The Hellenes proper were originally a 
small tribe living in Thessaly, and how the 
name came to be applied to the race of 
Greeks in general is matter for conjecture. 
Later, when the Greeks began to mytholo- 
gize their beginnings, they imagined a Thes- 
salian ancestor called Hellen, whose sons 
had peopled Hellas. Similarly the Roman 
name Grecia, from whence our modern 
Greece, “ was apparently derived by the 
Romans from the Illyrians, who applied the 
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THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ONE OF THE MODERN BUILDINGS 
OF ATHENS, WITH MOUNT LYKABETTOS IN 
THE BACKGROUND 
From a copyrighted photograph by the H. C. White Company, 
New York 


name of an Epirote tribe to all their southern 
neighbors.” 

It is now considered that such Homeric legends 
as that of Jason and his Argonauts, and that of 
the Trojan War, are poetical versions of real his- 
tory, celebrating early attempts of the Greeks to 
colonize on the shores of the Propontis (now the 
Sea of Marmora) and the Black Sea. The signifi- 
cance of the siege of Troy is curiously parallel 
with those operations at present pending in the 
same region; for Troy was a parasitic city, levying 
toll on all who would pass through those fateful 
straits. So the Greeks then, as the Allies now, 
were fighting to make an “open door” of the 
Dardanelles—the very name of which is derived 
from Dardanus, the mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans—the date of the Trojan War being now 
approximately fixed between the years 1194 and 
1134 B.C. 

It was toward the end of this heroic age, about 
1104, that the Hellenic migrations began, and with 
them the recorded history of Greece. It is im- 
possible here to trace the long process by which 





ATHENA PARTHENOS, A MINIATURE COPY 
OF THE STATUE BY PHIDIAS WHICH 
STOOD IN THE PARTHENON 


From a copyrighted photograph by the H. C. 
White Company, New York 
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the various Hellenic tribes made homes for 
themselves in the several localities of 
Greece, driving out, subjecting, or assim- 
ilating the existing inhabitants. It must 
suffice to say that about 800 B.c. the 
ZEolians occupied central and northern 
Greece from Beeotia té6 Thessaly, some 
islands, and the northern part of the coast 
of Asia Minor. The Ionians held the 
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but mutually supplementary ideal; Sparta 
that of a fanatic militarism, Athens that of 
a more comprehensive human culture and 
development. 

The Greek mainland soon proved too 
cramped for the energies of its new in- 
habitants, and between the years 800 and 
600 B.c. a great colonizing movement sowec 
the Hellespont and the coast of Asia Minor 





























“THE MOUNTAINS LOOK ON MAKATHON AND MARATHON LOOKS ON THE SEA"’—THE FAMOUS BATTLE- 
GROUND ON WHICH THE ATHENIANS UNDER MILTIADES DEFEATED THE PERSIAN INVADERS IN 490 B.C. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


northern part of the Peloponnesus, some 
islands, Attica, and the part of Asia Minor 
between AZolis and Caria. The Dorians 
occupied the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, driving the Acheans into the north- 
western corner south of the Gulf of Corinth. 

Practically, the country was divided be- 
tween the Dorians with their capital of 
Sparta, south of the Gulf of Corinth, and 
the Ionians, with their capital of Athens, 
to the north. For the most part, the in- 
ternal history of Greece was made by the 
struggle between Sparta and Athens for 
supremacy, each representing a different 


with Greek cities, absorbed the various 
islands of the A2gean Sea, and spread south 
and west to Egypt, Africa, and Sicily, 
planting a lonely outpost in Marseilles. 
These various colonies and island settle- 
ments took a no less active part in Greek 
development than Greece proper. Many of 
the great men that shaped the mind of 
Greece and made its literature were born 
and lived in them; and in the great na- 
tional struggle between Sparta and Athens, 
resulting in the two Peloponnesian wars, 
they took sides according to their affilia- 
tions. 
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THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO, ONE OF THE RUINED BUILDINGS OF ANCIENT CORINTH, PROBABLY DATING 
FROM THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 


From a < 


For all their inability to attain national 
unity, nothing is more striking, throughout 
their history, than the vitality and tenacity 
of racial unity among the Greeks, however 
far scattered about the world. Though 
every city and colony did as it pleased, yet 
all of them were bound together by a very 
deep sentiment for the fatherland—for the 
spiritual unity of Hellas. 

Should the fatherland need aid, it was 
always forthcoming from its wide-wander- 
ing children. Portions of wealth made 
abroad were faithfully sent home to enrich 
the mother country, to support its institu- 
tions, or to beautify its temples. And the 
same spirit is still the strength of modern 


copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Greeks, as any one acquainted with Greek 
merchants in New York can _ tell. 
Wherever two or three Greeks are gathered 
together, there is Hellas. 

In Sparta and Athens alike, as in the 
lesser Greek states, the evolution of do- 
mestic government ran its customary course 
from rule by kings and certain noble fam- 
ilies till the growth of cities developed the 
free citizen and democracy. When we 
speak of Greek democracy, however, we 
must remember that it always remained a 
very limited thing compared with the 
democracy of modern times—always more 
of a struggling ideal than a reality. 

In Sparta, for example, the government 
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GREECE DURING THE CLASSICAL PERIOD, SHOWING THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, THE LACEDAEMONIAN 
CONFEDERACY, AND OTHER STATES 


was ostensibly by the people for the peo- 


ple. Every one who had passed his 
thirtieth year was a member of the Apella, 
or assembly of the people. No Spartan 
could be excluded from this body, and its 
will was law. “To the people,” ran the 
old statute, “ shall belong the decision and 
the power.” But, as a matter of fact, cer- 
tain “elders and magistrates” had the 
power to make these decisions a dead letter. 
They were privileged “ to be receders if the 
people make a crooked decree.” 

The proportion of actually “ free ” citi- 
zens in any of the Greek communities was 
small. In Athens, as well as in Sparta, the 
larger portion of the population were 
slaves. Unskilled labor was done almost 
entirely by slaves, and even skilled labor 
largely so. As has been dramatically said, 
the free citizens of Athens literally un- 
chained slaves from the walls of their 
homes to fight the battle of Marathon! 


For all that, the idea of freedom was 
very vigorously at work in Greek life, and 
great families like the Alcmzonidz, 
“tyrants” like Pisistratus, lawgivers like 
Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon, aristocratic re- 
formers like Cleisthenes and Pericles, Spar- 
tan “ephors,” and Athenian “ archons,” 
all took their part in the complicated de- 
velopment of the ideal republic which was 
forever hovering in the Greek imagination. 
That wondrous vision came to something 
like realization only during the brief 
Athenian supremacy which we call the age 
of Pericles (466-431 B.c.). 

Those were marvelous years, strangely 
prolific in great men—Socrates, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Herod- 
otus, Hippocrates, Phidias; a period when 
the human mind attained its noblest flower, 
drew the stately outlines of a spiritual and 
intellectual development still unaccom- 
plished, and created masterpieces in every 
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ANCIENT ATHENS, SHOWING 
THE LONG WALLS THAT 
JOINED IT TO PIRAUS 
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MODERN GREECE WHEN FIRST LIBE 


kind that have never been equaled since. 
What an age of Greek deeds was that fifth 
century B.c., with Marathon and Miltiades, 
with Thermopyle and Leonidas, with 
Salamis and Themistocles—such victories 
and such heroes! The year of Salamis 
(480 B.c.), too, was the great year of 
Eschylus and Pindar. 

The name of Themistocles in particular 
reminds us of one of the great services done 
by the Greeks for Europe, the rolling back 
of the tide of Persian invasion, which but 
for them might have Orientalized all the 
west. The fame of Themistocles, too, 


RATED FROM THE TURKS (1830) 


stands as the creator of a national policy 
that was destined to bear fateful fruit in 
the far future, that policy of sea-power of 
which we hear so much to-day. The life 
of Greece, he was always telling Athens, 
depended on its navy, and his cry in and 
out of season was “ more ships.” The vic- 
tory of Salamis was his answer to his critics. 

But it was in vain that Athens rolled 
back the Persian, and strove by such 
leagues as the Confederacy of Delos to 
create a united Greece. The jealousy of 
Sparta was ever dogging her best endeavors, 
with Thebes an added danger on her 
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northern border. Then, too, her vainglori- 
ous democracy was ever suspicious of its 
great men. To make them and then to 
break them was a favorite Athenian pas- 
time. To Socrates it held the cup of hem- 
lock, and even the hero of Salamis was sent 
into banishment. 
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So, after every kind of triumph of 
thought and art and action, with a roll of 
great and brilliant men such as no other 
nation has ever mustered, and so signal an 
efflorescence of racial efficiency in every di- 
rection, Greece had, after all, done nothing 
nationally for herself. She had but thus 
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splendidly prepared herself to be worthy 
of conquest by Alexander. Henceforth she 


was to be a vitalizing leaven forever among 
the nations, the inspired teacher of man- 
kind. 


Alexander’s armies carried her cul- 
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Besides, through all the period of her 
subjection to Rome, Greece was free to fol- 
low her true bent, and not only in Athens, 
but in Alexandria, she still ruled as a queen 
in the world of the mind. As one remem- 























THE SO-CALLED TREASURY OF KLYTAMNESTRA, ONE OF THE ANCIENT TOMBS AMONG THE RUINS 


OF MYKEN&, THE CITY WHERE 


From a 


ture into Asia, and when Macedonia fell 
before Rome, and Greece and Macedonia 
became one Roman province (B.c. 146), it 
was, as we have seen, the conquered that 
really triumphed, for the spirit of Greece 
entered into Rome, and Roman literature 
was created. 


AGAMEMNON REIGNED IN THE HOMERIC AGE OF GREECE 
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bers this fact, which was also to be char- 
acteristic of her subsequent history, her 
failure to achieve national unity, to be- 
come technically a nation, seems somehow 
a failure of secondary importance com- 
pared with so great a racial success. After 
all, the idea of Greece—though there were 
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THE ROCK AND FORTRESS OF PALAMIDI, OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR OF NAUPLIA—-THE FORT, NOW 
USED AS A PRISON, DATES FROM THE WARS OF THE VENETIANS AND THE TURKS 
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no kingdom to embody it—is of more im- 
portance than all the territory of countries 
with a hundred times its area. 

For four hundred years after its subjec- 
tion by Rome, the history of Greece is 
merged in that of the Roman Enmpire. 
Sporadic attempts at regaining its freedom, 
as in its disastrous espousal of the cause 
of Mithridates (88-87 B.c.), only resulted 
in losing it the more surely. Yet, though 
a Roman province, Greece was left with a 
considerable amount of self-government, 
and her culture and her mercantile pre- 
eminence in the East made her more like 
a valuable ally to Rome than a subject. 
She was, so to say, too much the fashion 
with aristocratic Romans to be subordina- 


ited like other Roman provinces. With the 


Emperor Hadrian she was a particular 
favorite, and by his erection of temples and 
other buildings he did almost as much for 
the beauty of Athens as Pericles. 

Toward the middle of the third century 
A.D., the two influences that were to disrupt 
the Roman Empire began to be felt in 
Greece—the spread of Christianity and the 


Gothic invasions. For nearly a century be- 
fore the official conversion of Rome under 
Constantine the Great, and the foundation 
of Constantinople (a.p. 330), Christianity 
had been steadily making way in Greece, 
and between the years 249 and 251 the 
Goths had made their first appearance on 
the Greek border. With Theodosius I (379- 
395) paganism was definitely abolished in 
Greece, and the Olympian games were held 
for the last time; and in the same reign 
Alaric and his Goths destroyed the sacred 
shrines of Eleusis, occupied Athens, and 
overran the Peloponnesus. 

In 395 came the division of the Roman 
territories into the two empires of west and 
east under Arcadius and Honorius, and be- 
tween 467-477 the Vandals under Theo- 
doric once more threatened the country. 
But in the reign of Justinian (527-565), who 
closed the schools of philosophy at Athens, 
invaders destined to leave a more enduring 
impression on Greece made their appear- 
ance. In 540, and again in 588, the Bul- 
garians and other Slavic tribes occupied 
the Peloponnesus, and for the next four 








centuries Greece was to be the battle- 
ground for various Slavic rivalries. The 
Avars,dominated for a while, but the Bul- 
garians finally won supremacy and kept it 
for some three hundred and fifty years. 
Meanwhile the Byzantine Empire had 
definitely been founded by Leo III (717- 
741); and under a subsequent emperor, 
Basil I (867-886) the great schism between 
the western and eastern churches had 
begun, which culminated finally in the 
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foundation of the Greek Church in 1054. 
In torg the Albanians had first emerged 
into Greek history, and thus, by the middle 
of the eleventh century, the various ele- 
ments in the modern Greek question had 
formulated themselves. 

It was the strife between the two 
Christian churches that was largely re- 
sponsible for the next dramatic period of 
Greek history, that of the Latin or “ Cru- 
sader”” emperors, which was inaugurated 



































REMAINS OF THE GREAT THEATER OF EPIDAUROS, AN ANCIENT GREEK TOWN THAT WAS THE CHIEF 
SEAT OF THE CULT OF ASCULAPIUS, OR ASKLEPIOS, THE GOD OF HEALING 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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by the capture of Constantinople (1204) 
by the Norman knights of the fourth Cru- 
sade—Baldwin, Count of Flanders, being 
crowned first emperor. Other Norman 
knights made themselves kings and princes 
in various provinces of Greece—Boniface 
de Montferrat at Thessalonica, Otho de la 
Roche at Athens, Geoffrey de Villehardouin 
in the Peloponnesus, 
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gate the catastrophe for Greece itself; for 
the Turks, being primarily fighters, cared 
little for the burden of ruling, and soon 
were glad to avail themselves of Greek skill 
in civic government, with the result that “a 
large proportion of the viziers of the Sub- 
lime Porte have been Greeks,” and “ many 
of the generals that subdued Greece were 

Greeks.” While such 








or Morea, as it was 
now called. 

The history of 
these and other 
petty kingdoms for 
the next two and a 
half centuries is pic- 
turesque, but too 
complicated to de- 
tail here. In 1206 it 
was further com- 
plicated when the 
Venetians took a 
hand by the cap- 
ture of Methone 
and Korone, in the 
Morea — a_ hand 
which they were to 
play for five cen- 
turies. In 1261 the 
Latin empire came 
to an end, and the 
Byzantine empire 
reappeared under 
Michael Palzologus. 
The dynasty of the 
Paleologi was to 
succumb only to the 
Turk, in 1453, with 
the conquest of 
Constantinople by 
Mohammed II. 





adaptability in the 
character of the 
Greek has naturally 
been called by an- 
other name, it is dif- 
ficult to see how he 
would have survived 
without it, for, says 
one authority,“ from 
the year 1453 till 
the end of the 
eighteenth century 
almost all the oc- 
casions on which the 
Greek people appear 
on the page of the 
historian are oc- 
casions on which we 
read that they were 
butchered or sold 
into slavery. Rec- 
ords tell only of 
their annihilation or 
dispersion.” 

The adversaries 
with whom the 
Turks had to reckon 
in their conquest of 
Greece proper were 
not so much the 
Greeks themselves 
as the Venetians, 

















However unwel- 
come and unfortu- 
nate this coming of 
the Turk may have 
been, it was 
rectly responsible 
for one immense benefit to western civiliza- 
tion, for the Ottoman occupation of Con- 
_ Stantinople resulted in that dispersal of 
Greek scholars over Europe from which 
sprang the Renaissance. As Alexander’s 
conquest had spread Greek culture in Asia, 
so once more a foreign invader had invol- 
untarily assisted in the further Helleniza- 
tion of the world. 

And still there remained sufficient of the 
Greek leaven behind materially to miti- 


THE LION OF CHAERONEA, A MONUMENT OF THE 
BATTLE OF 338 B.C., IN WHICH THE MACE- 
DONIANS GAINED SUPREMACY IN GREECE 
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who for two and a 
half centuries dis- 
puted Turkish su- 
premacy in_ the 
#Egean, and from 
time to time occu- 
pied important cities and the whole of the 
Morea. It was during these various wars 
between Turkey and Venice that the Par- 
thenon was shattered. That irreparable 
outrage was due not to the unspeakable 
Turk, but to a Venetian bomb. This was 
in 1687, and up till that time, though 
Athens had seen endless wars, had even 
been overrun by Hun and Vandal, the 
most beautiful building in the world had 
remained almost as perfect as when Phidias 
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RUINS OF THE HERAEON AT OLYMPIA, WHERE THE FAMOUS OLYMPIC GAMES WERE CELEBRATED 
QUADRENNIALLY FOR MORE THAN A THOUSAND YEARS—THIS IS BELIEVED 
TO BE THE OLDEST TEMPLE IN GREECE 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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left it. What Attila had shrunk from, the 
artistic Venetians were found to perpetrate. 

But with the Peace of Passarowitz in 
1718 the Venetian hand in Greece had been 
played, and the Turk was left in undisputed 
possession of ancient Hellas. This un- 
disputed possession was not to last more 
than fifty years, for a powerful, if not en- 
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Sultan to recognize her as the champion of 
his Christian subjects. 

Moreover, the idea of Greek freedom 
was beginning to catch the imagination of 
Europe. Voltaire had perhaps set the 
fashion with his ardent Philhellenism, and 
presently a great English poet was, as we 
would say nowadays, to “ advertise” the 
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THE HARBOR AND FORTRESS OF CORFU, THE ANCIENT KERKYRA, THE LARGEST OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ON THE WESTERN COAST OF GREECE 


From a 


tirely disinterested, friend of long-stricken 
and war-worn Greece was about to come 
from an unsuspected quarter. Turkish ex- 
pansion in Europe was beginning to occupy 
the attention of Russia. Besides, did not 
Russia and Greece belong to the same 
church? 

Peter the Great had dreamed of the con- 
quest of Constantinople, and in 1770 
Catherine II determined to assume the 
role of liberator of Greece and protector 
of the Greek church. To this end she sent, 
in that year, an expedition to the Morea, 
under Orloff. The Greeks rose in revolt, 
only to be cruelly suppressed by Turkish 
and Albanian troops, but Russia gained 
something of her purpose by forcing the 
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cause with his romantic personality, and 
to give it a martyr. Byron’s champion- 
ship of Greece and his death at Missolonghi, 
emotional as they may have seemed, were 
really of immense practical importance. 
Turkish rule in Greece, oppressive as it 
was, had certain features which were to 
prove of advantage to the Greek patriots. 
One of these has already been referred to— 
namely, the employment of Greeks in the 
government. Greek dragomans represented 
the Porte in its negotiations with the Euro- 
pean powers. The important provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia were ruled by 
Greek “hospodars.” Privileged Greeks 
formed something like a colony of their 
own in a quarter of Constantinople known 
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as the Phanar, or lighthouse quarter. Here 
the palace of the Patriarch of the Greek 
church was situated, with its various offices 
and law-courts; and for this reason, when 
the war of Greek independence broke out, 
the more aristocratic and cosmopolitan of 
its leaders were called Phanariots. 

Then the Turks had allowed the Greeks 
to retain their old communal system, by 
which the men of each district elected a 
representative to take charge of local af- 
fairs. These men were known as proesti, 
and were the go-betweens between the peo- 
ple and the government. These various 
communes constituted a political machine 
ready to the hands of the liberators, and 
many of the proesti did notable service 
when the struggle came.” 

Again, there were certain imperfectly sub- 
dued districts of Greece where the in- 
habitants subsisted by brigandage under 
the leadership of chiefs known as klephts. 
There were also in Albania, Thessaly, and 
Greece itself, bands of armed Christian po- 
lice called armatoli. These klephts and 
armatoli made together a formidable body 
of fighting men accustomed to guerrilla 
warfare, and, though they often preyed on 
Turk and Christian alike, when the time 
came to strike for independence, their 
trained ruthlessness proved an invaluable 
asset to the cause of freedom. 

The famous Ali Pasha of Janina was 
really a kliepht on a large scale. His al- 
most successful attempt to set himself up 
as an independent monarch of Albania was 
a storm-signal of the weakness of- Turkish 
rule, which encouraged the secret society 
of the Hetairia Philike (Association of 
Friends), founded in 1814 at Odessa by 
three Greek merchants, to strike its first 
blow. This was in 1821 when Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti, a Phanariot in the 
pay of Russia, raised the standard of re- 
volt in Moldavia. But he was a weak and 
incompetent leader, and his share in the 
movement came to nothing. 

In the Morea, however, the insurrection, 
led by Germanos, Bishop of Patras, was 
so successful that in January, 1822, the 
independence of Greece was proclaimed. 
The proclamation was somewhat prema- 
ture, and the cause was greatly jeopardized 
by characteristic jealousies among the 
various Greek leaders. The new Greek 
patriotism, indeed, had its disappointing 
side for Philhellenes, who, like Byron, had 
looked to find antique heroes and reani- 
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mated Phidian sculptures, and instead 
found a motley of brigands and unprin- 
cipled politicians. 

Yet heroes of the old pattern were by 
no means lacking. The deeds of the 
brothers Bozzaris and of such warrior 
priests as Papadiamantopulos have become 
immortal, and the exploits of the dare- 
devil Canaris with his “ fire-ships ”—the 
forerunners of our torpedoes—were as use- 
ful as they were dramatic. The surprise 
to Europe, after all deductions had been 
made, was that in spite of centuries of op- 
pression so much of the old Greek spirit 
did actually survive. 

So sustained, the movement continued to 
make such headway that the Sultan felt 
it necessary to call in the aid of Ibrahim 
Pasha, stepson of Mohammed Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, who with an Arab army speedily 
robbed the Greeks of all their gains, com- 
pletely reducing the Morea, and ap- 
parently striking a death - blow at Greek 
freedom by the capture of Missolonghi on 
April 22, 1826. 

But the courage with which Missolonghi 
had been defended — the siege lasted a 
whole year—had stirred all Europe, and 
Byron’s death there from fever (April 19, 
1824) undoubtedly had its share in the im- 
pulse. England and France determined to 
come to the-rescue. -Volunteers flocked 
from Germany and America, too; Lord 
Cochrane was appointed admiral of the 
Greek fleet, and Sir Richard Church gen- 
eral of the land forces. 

The end came with unexpected sudden- 
ness, by what might be called the accidental 
battle of Navarino, in which the Turkish 
fleet was totally destroyed by the fleets of 
England, France, and Russia. The French 
then drove the Turks from the Morea, and 
Greece was practically a free republic, with 
Count John Capo d’Istria as first president. 
The first Protocol of London (1829) had 
left Greece still tributary to the Porte, but 
the second declared her an independent and 
sovereign kingdom. 

Though she was thus freed from external 
subjection, she was as yet by no means at 
peace with herself. The presidency of 
Capo d’Istria ended with his assassination 
in 1831. Anarchy followed, and to the best 
men among the Greeks themselves, as to 
the friendly powers, the only way out of 
the welter of contending ambitions seemed 
to bring in a king from the outside. The 
election fell upon Prince Otho of Bavaria, 
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who thus became the first sovereign of 
modern Greece in 1832. 

Otho’s reign did not, however, realize the 
hopes with which it started, for the king 
made himself immediately unpopular by 
turning over the government entirely to 
his Bavarian followers, with the result that 
after two insurrections, one in 1843 and 
another in 1862, he was forced to leave the 
country. 

A plebiscitum then elected Prince Alfred, 
Queen Victoria’s second son, to the vacant 
throne, but he was disqualified by the fact 
that Great Britain, France, and Russia had 
bound themselves to allow no member of 
their ruling families to be King of Greece. 
Finally Prince William, son of the King of 
Denmark, was chosen, and he ascended the 
throne in 1863 as George I. As a corona- 
tion gift, Great Britain ceded to Greece the 
Ionian Islands, which had been in her pos- 
session since r815. 

George I proved a wise and sympathetic 
ruler, and his long reign (1863-1913), in 
spite of internal political dissensions, a war 
with Turkey (1897), and various delicate 
“ situations ” with the powers, was, on the 
whole, a period of marked general advance- 
ment for Greece. A share of the credit 


for the country’s increasing prosperity and 
prestige must be accorded to Spiridion Tri- 
coupis, the leading statesman of that day. 

The chief external troubles of the time 
arose from squabbles with Turkey over the 
northern frontier, and from the desire of 


Crete to be united with Greece. The 
frontier difficulty was temporarily settled 
by a conference of the powers at Con- 
stantinople in 1881, by which Turkey ceded 
Thessaly and a part of Epirus. 

The war of 1897 arose out of the popu- 
lar demand for the annexation of Crete; 
but the Greeks had underestimated the 
strength of Turkey, and a brief and dis- 
astrous campaign left them saddled with a 
war indemnity of twenty million dollars. 
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Greek finances being otherwise in a bad 
way, Owing among other matters to old 
loans from the War of Independence, an 
international commission was appointed to 
take them over, charged with the control 
of certain revenues assigned to the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. 

The war had, however, partially succeed- 
ed in its end, and in 1898 Prince George 
was appointed high commissioner in Crete, 
Turkish rule there thus coming to an end. 

Until recently the modern Greek king- 
dom has been somewhat of a stone of 
stumbling to the very powers who re- 
luctantly created it, and it has been the 
shuttlecock of their mutual jealousies. 
During the Crimean War, Greek sym- 
pathies were so strongly with Russia that 
the British and French fleets blockaded the 
Pirzus, the port of Athens, which was held 
in possession by the French till its close. 
In 1886 the Pireus was again blockaded 
by the powers—France this time refusing 
cooperation — owing to the trouble with 
Turkey over Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian influence in Macedonia, and 
anti-Greek feeling in Rumania, have dur- 
ing the last fifteen years been the chief 
factors in modern Greek politics, and in- 
tense racial animosities have from time to 
time blazed up in Greek depredations in 
Macedonia and reprisals against the 
Greeks in Bulgaria. The part taken by 
Greece in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 
1913 will be familiar to all readers, as the 
part she may yet have to take in the present 
upheaval is awaited with especial interest; 
for, small though she be, as a “ power,” her 
recent unmistakable renaissance, added to 
her historical prestige, makes her still what 
she was during the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, and even under Turkish rule—the 
motive intelligence in southeastern Europe. 
Whatever is to be the future of Constanti- 
nople, Greece cannot but have a vital share 
in it. 


A MOTHER TO HER FIRST-BORN 


Lixe other babies? 


Never! 


In your eyes 


Shine all the glories of last summer’s skies; 

From that small face glow all the dawns that were, 
All the shy moons that made my girl’s heart stir. 
Your hands are roses, pink like those that he 
Pinnei to my breast the night he said to me: 


“T love you!” 


Mine, oh, mine! 


To look at you 


Is to have all my dream of love come true. 


Richard Butier Glaenzer 
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town of scattered bungalows under 

the big trees. Rapids of melted 
snow churn madly past, and in the face 
of a high bluff opposite there is a quarry 
owned by the State and worked by con- 
victs. Also, on that other side, up-stream 
a short distance, are the gray, crenelated 
stones of the penitentiary itself. 

In the town lived two hard-headed young 
men who tried to “ sit out ” each other in 
Mary Arnold’s parlor, until Mary drooped 
sleepily, and Mary’s father overhead 
dropped his shoes, hard, on the floor. 

Between the front door, after Mary had 
closed it on both together, and the gate, one 
of the young men, Lem Caffery, usually 
plied a heavy tongue on the other young 
man. But the insult was never exactly 
tangible. Caffery did not go quite so far. 
He wished to make sure, first, as to what 
would happen if he did go that far. But 
he could never make sure. Afterward, at 
the trial in court, it was remarked of Dun- 
can Pierce that he had a neat and decisive 
way about him, so that he could slice off, 
as from a cheese, precisely what he wanted 
to give out, and not a bit more. 

“ Lemuel,” Duncan once retorted when 
they had reached the gate, “I’d like to 
fight, much as you do, but it wouldn’t 
decide anything. She’s the one to decide, 
you know. Still, any time you say so—” 


[town of FALLS is a little sawmill- 
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He paused. He had sliced off just 
enough. 

Caffery thought of 
across the rapids. 

“You start it,” he suggested sullenly. 

“No,” said Duncan; “ but I’ll make you 
a proposition. I'll finish it.” 

Caffery was a quarryman. He bought 
the convict product for a stone company. 
He was a stone-built man himself, heavy 
and hard. But in the quarries he had 
learned the deadly uncertainty of explo- 
sives, and he had an uneasy feeling about 
Duncan Pierce. 

One November evening at the Arnolds’, 
when both young men were there, and both 
wishing that two neighbor women gossiping 
with Mrs. Arnold would kindly depart, 
Mary’s brother Andy came down-stairs. He 
was putting on his overcoat. 

“Wow!” said Duncan. 
kill!” 

Andy glared at the mantel clock. 

“‘ Anybody got right time? I’m late.” 

“Late?” echoed Duncan. “ Poor 
Florine!” 

Caffery pulled out his watch. It was a 
big new watch, with a stag’s head done in 
chip diamonds on the case. It was anchored 
by a heavy chain double-festooned across 
his vest. 

“Whew, the beauty!” exclaimed Andy, 
who was only twenty. 


the penitentiary 


“ Primed to 
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“ Andy,” said Caffery, glancing at Mary, 
“she’s one pretty little girl, Florine is. 
What if I go ‘long, and cut you out?” 

“Why, yes, Lem,” said Mary, “ why 
don’t you?” 

But Andy took alarm instantly. 

.‘ You try it, Lem Caffery, and I’ll—well, 
you try it!” ° 

Mary’s eyelashes batted scornfully. 

“ Andy will even let you start first, Mr. 
Caffery,” she said. 

Caffery’s look questioned Mary like a 
punished dog’s. He had been angling for 
a hint of jealousy, and she used his clumsy 
jest as a pretext to be rid of him. 

“Hunh!” he said. He got his coat 
and hat. He looked at Mary. She was 
unrelenting. He opened the door. “ Hunh!”’ 
he repeated. 

Mrs. Arnold held Andy by the arm until 
he was gone. 

“ Pshaw, Andy,” laughed Duncan, 
only bluff. You cheer up, too, Mary. 
isn’t thinking about Florine.” 

Mary turned on him furiously, but he 
did not mind. 

“ Hold on, Andy!” he went on. “ Take 
my ulster. You'll freeze in that dude thing, 


dh 
He 


and ”—looking jubilantly at Mary—‘* I'll 


not mind waiting till you get back.” 

“ Gee!” the boy said, as he hooked the 
fur collar under his chin. “ This is going 
to daze one Florine. Now if I only had 
Lem Caffery’s big golden turnip, oh, 
wouldn’t I, wouldn’t I just?” 

He grabbed his cane from a corner, and 
slammed out joyously on his way. 


II 


TEN minutes later the telephone rang. 

“Some one wants you, Duncan,” called 
Mrs. Arnold, “ and whoever it is has an 
awful bad cold. You tell him to go right 
to bed, and take a hot—”’ 

Duncan’s ear was at the receiver. The 
voice changed from a wheezing falsetto to 
Andy’s own. 

“I’m at the depot,” it came excitedly. 
“ Cut ’cross lots and come down the track. 
I'll meet you. Got any money? No, don’t 
answer. Only come. Come quick!” 

Duncan hung up the receiver. 

“Guess I'll need Andy’s fawn spring 
overcoat after all,” he said, drawing it on. 
“ Oh, it ‘ll be warm enough. I'll run. They 
want me over at the store.” 

He squeezed Mary’s hand, avoided her 
eyes, and was gone. 


He vaulted the side fence and cut straight 
for the railroad. On the dark track Andy 
awaited him. 

“ Now what?” panted Duncan. 

‘““ Somebody hit me,” said Andy, with one 
side of his face in his hand. “ Must ’ave 
been with knucks. If it hadn’t glanced—” 

“Hit you? Well, why in the nation 
didn’t you come back home?” 

“Not me, Dunk! I’m waiting for the 
first train out.” 

“* Because you got hit?” 

‘“* Because I hit back! I hammered him 
with my cane — hammered him into the 
ground. Maybe I—maybe I killed him!” 

“Good enough, if it’s one footpad less. 
Come on home now, and—” 

The boy drew back. 

“ Andy, what is the matter?” 

He faltered, then burst out recklessly: 

“ You’d know, if you’d done it. All of a 
sudden, you’d remember the penitentiary up 
there. I got to get away. Listen here, what 
if—what if he turns out not to be a foot- 
pad? At least, not known to be one? And 
people say I’m a slugger. How’m I going 
to prove he hit me first? Now let me have 
what. money you brought.” 

Duncan Pierce emptied his pocketbook 
into the other’s hand. He did not argue. 
He understood. Any one in Tumult Falls 
would have understood. 

Duncan wanted him to keep the ulster, 
but he would have none of it. They 
changed back to their own coats, and Dun- 
can left him there on the railroad track. 

Duncan hurried back through the dark, 
wooded streets to where Andy said it had 
happened, not quite two blocks from the 
Arnold home. The man had stepped from 
behind a tree-box. He had said, “ Huh, 
you didn’t keep me waiting long!” and 
struck. Andy’s readiness with his fists 
made that a precarious thing to do. Dun- 
can found the body on the sod beside the 
walk of sunken flagstones. 

He knelt, striking a match. The battered 
man was still unconscious. But that was 
not all. He was Lem Caffery. 

Brass knuckles had slipped from his fin- 
gers into the grass. Half of Andy’s cane 
lay near by. Duncan searched until he 
found the other half, and put both pieces 
under his ulster. 

He left the knuckles where they were, 
and went for help. He went as far as the 
Arnolds’, and asked for Mr. Arnold. The 
two neighbor women were still with Mary 
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and her mother. Mr. Arnold was in the 
dining-room, reading the evening paper. 
Mary followed Duncan in. 

As soon as the door closed, Duncan went 
to the wood heater, took the two pieces of 
cane from under his ulster, and thrust them 
into the fire. Mr. Arnold had looked up 
from his paper, and was watching him. 
Mary, a beginning of alarm in her eyes, was 
also watching him. 

“ That was Andy’s stick?” 

Then he told them. Mary put her palms 
to her temples. 

“And Andy threatened him, said he 
would do it, right there before us, and 
those two old gossips listening!” 

“ Mary,” said her father, “ you go back 
in as if nothing had happened. Duncan, 
you and I will slip out the back way.” 

But Lem Caffery had been discovered by 
others. A homeward-bound citizen, sheer- 
ing off and on the walk, had stumbled over 
him. The citizen had roused the nearest 
house back under the trees, and some one 
had brought a lantern. Caffery was 
propped against the tree-box, conscious, his 
jaws clenched, when Duncan Pierce and 
Mr. Arnold came up. 

The wounded man turned his head, and 


malevolence slowly drew down the blood- 
matted brows. 

“ That’s him. That’s the man,” he said. 
“ He hit me with knucks.” 


“You’re crazy,” protested a_ voice. 
“ That’s Duncan Pierce.” 

“ Ts that so?” sneered Caffery. “ But I'll 
remember his long coat and fur collar at the 
trial pretty well, mark me! Plenty in this 
town can guess why he did it, too.” 

“ Caffery,” said Duncan, “ you waited 
here to kill me, and you struck first. Those 
are your knucks.” 

The other scowled hard at the accusing 
face bent over him. 

“Then show us the marks of ’em,” he 
cried out suddenly. “ Knucks leave marks. 
Show ’em, then. Show ’em!” 

Pierce straightened, and said nothing. 
Everybody waited, but he said nothing. 
Mr. Arnold drew him aside. A profound 
relief had come over Andy’s father. 

“ Duncan,” he said, “ they’ve got it on 
you.” 

“ That’s all right,” Duncan whispered, 
“it will give Andy time to—” 

“Stop it about Andy. Stop it!” cried 
Mr. Arnold. “ And it’s not obliged I am 
to you, Mr. Pierce, for giving me to under- 
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stand, back there at the house, that it was 
my boy that did it.” 

“ Father, be careful!” Mary herself, run- 
ning all the way, joined them. “ For listen, 
father—if Duncan is arrested for this, then 
you'll have Andy coming back to give him- 
self up. He wouldn’t be Andy if he didn’t. 
And another thing—those two old gossips 
at the house, they are just leaving, and 
they’ll come this way. That’s why I ran 
so. They’ll stop to tell all about Andy’s 
borrowing Duncan’s coat to-night—” 

“Coat? Ye told me nothing of coats!” 

“ But it’s so, father, and those two 
women—”’ 

“The old cats!” groaned her father. 
“ But i'll beat them to it!” 

He pushed back into the group, and 
twisted his fist under Caffery’s nose. 

“Tt ‘Il not be Duncan that can show the 
marks of your murdering weapon,” he said, 
“ for it was not Duncan ye struck. It was 
Andy, that’s who, my son Andy, who was 
wearing Duncan’s coat, to—to see if he’d 
not like to buy one like it.” 

“And maybe,” said Caffery, “ he wore 
away my watch for the same reason!” 

“Tf that ain’t the beatenest!”» Mary’s 
two gossips had arrived. 

“ Ain’t it?” rose the thin voice of the 
other one. “Only this evening Andy 
Arnold was admiring that very watch!” 

Caffery contented himself with nodding 
down at his vest. Half of the chain dangled 
from the buttonhole. 


III 


Except for Andy Arnold’s running away 
the case was equally strong against Duncan 
Pierce. Neither could prove an_ alibi. 
Andy had left home in Duncan’s ulster; 
forty-five minutes later Duncan was wearing 
it. During those forty-five minutes Caf- 
fery had been “ feloniously assaulted and 
highway-robbed ” by a man in that same 
ulster. 

Duncan Pierce, who studied for the bar 
at night while clerking in the Tumult Falls 
Seed and Feed House, got from this a 
queerish feeling for law and evidence as a 
terrific circular saw with teeth crazily set. 
It wildly tore a zigzag line to cut a hard 
knot out of the smooth-dressed plank of 
society. A rasping jerk, the sawdust flying, 
and it menaced his own days of freedom. 

But to everybody’s surprise, Caffery did 
not press the charge against Duncan. He 
went over, sluggishly and obstinately, to’ 
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the theory that Andy Arnold was his as- 
sailant. The stonily built quarryman was 
deeper than many imagined. The elimina- 
tion of a rival might not advance one with 
a girl, but a hold on the girl’s brother might, 
by good management, be made a hold on 
the girl herself. 

Caffery was in the hospital for days— 
greatly to his private satisfaction, since it 
lent gravity to the crime—and Mary went 
to him there. She hoped to bring him to 
the truth regarding her brother, but she 
came away with ears burning and angry 
scorn in her heart. 

“T don’t see,” she said to Duncan that 
evening, “ how I could keep on living, 
knowing that Andy—Andy—was—was ”— 
she waved a piteously helpless hand in the 
direction of the penitentiary—‘“ up there. 
It would kill mother.” 

“Mary,” exclaimed Duncan, 
you marry Caffery first?” 

“ Don’t ask me!” she cried. 
know.” 

But Duncan knew. 

“ Just the same,” 


“ would 


“ I—I don’t 


he said between his 


teeth, “ they’ve got to catch Andy first. 
They’ve got to catch him first!” 


So far, then, Caffery’s mistake in way- 
laying the brother instead of the rival was, 
for him, a very devilish twist of good for- 
tune. Yet, concerning his rival, Fate had 
evidently fumbled. There was a loop in 
her net, and he had slipped through. 
Peevish Fate, therefore, sat up and blinked. 
It was time to look for a masterpiece, one 
of her own masterpieces in improbability. 

As if to show what she could do, she 
wove herself a second mesh, sardonically 
leaving a hole in it, tangled the two nets 
together, and stood over her victim—or 
darling—with trident poised. 

Duncan helped old Guiterman, his em- 
ployer, with the books, and on the first days 
of the month he went around with the bills 
and collected money. There had been a 
drought, and ranchers and homesteaders 
could not pay for the seed bought that 
spring. To let them have wheat and clover 
for fall sowing, merciful old Guiterman had 
been forced to the bank, where he left his 
discounted ninety-day note for six hundred 
dollars. When Lem Caffery struck Andy 
Arnold, this note was fast falling due. 

“ Now for the delinquents!” said Dun- 
can Pierce to himself. 

After them he went, 
“necessity prodding him. 


old Guiterman’s 
He said just 
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enough, saying it rightly, and repentant 
liverymen and merchants found the lost 
ends of purse-strings and opened up. Late 
in the afternoon of the day before the note 
came due, Duncan counted three hundred 
and twelve unexpected dollars into Guiter- 
man’s delighted palm. 

“ Bully as silk!” crowed the old man. “ I 
wa’n’t seeing no way at all to make it 
more’n four hundred.” He went to the 
safe, and added to the yellowish bundle in 
his hand. “ There,” he said, “ the whole 
six hundred, and I don’t want to risk it in 
the safe, neither. Bank’s closed, but you 
go and find Judge Norcross and pay him, 
and I'll have one good night’s sleep this 
very night. Bring the note round to the 
house, and you’ll have supper with me, and 
we'll have a bottle of Napa Valley. Now 
hustle, Duncan, you blessed son of a gun!” 

Duncan found Judge Norcross, the bank- 
er, at home, and paid him the money in 
the doorway. The judge himself came to 
the door, and apologized for his hurry. He 
had been called to Tacoma, was leaving on 
the seven five. He had only time to gather 
certain papers and bolt a mouthful of sup- 
per. Guiterman’s note was at the bank, 
but he pulled out various letters, found one 
with a blank sheet, and wrote a receipt for 
the money on it, which could be presented 
at the bank in the morning against the note 
itself. 

Putting the receipt in his pocket, Duncan 
hurried home to wash and dress before go- 
ing on to Guiterman’s. Home for him was 
room and board with a private family, for 
he had come to Tumult Falls from the 
country. On his dresser he found a letter 
—a letter from Andy Arnold. 

The fugitive sent words of comfort to his 
mother, and asked how Florine was taking 
it. He did not write direct, lest his letters 
might be intercepted, and the police, who 
were not so active as he imagined, might 
discover his hiding-place. He was with a 
rancher, herding sheep, only a few hours 
away, on the other side of the State line. 
A letter, in care of the rancher, at Hender- 
son, the nearest post-office, would reach 
him. If he had money he could go on to 
British Columbia and be safe. Would 
Duncan get the money from his father, and 
send it to him? 

The letter went on: 

I suppose you gave Caffery back his watch. 


Imagine the thug saying I stole it! When he hit me 
I grabbed for his wrist with my left hand, and 
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stumbled. I saved myself by catching at him. 
Anyway, when I left him for dead, and was getting 
on away from there, if there wasn’t his junk 
jewelry in my hand! I put it in the breast 
pocket of your ulster. You see, I knew that 
night it wasn’t a footpad. 


Duncan whistled, and searched the ulster. 
No watch! 

He delved again, with stiffened fingers. 
In the deep left-hand breast-pocket there 
was a hole. A watch would go through it 
like a plumb-bob. Down in a corner of the 
skirt he found what he sought, with its 
fragment of chain. 

“Tf I’d been searched that night!” he 
thought. “Even now, what am I to do 
with the poisonous thing?” 

For he was not going to return it. Caffery 
and the prosecution might then declare that 
this was only a desperate attempt to wipe 
away the charge of highway robbery. As it 
was, the burden of proof lay with them to 
show that Andy had ever had the watch. 

But he feared to destroy it, since by some 
quirk of circumstances Andy might yet have 
to prove that he had not kept or sold his 
inadvertent loot. The best way seemed to 
shift the responsibility to Andy’s father, 
along with the watch and Andy’s letter. 


That, however, must wait until his re- 
turn, for he meant to go to Andy that very 
night with the money for the flight to Can- 


ada. Mary’s trouble decided him. A let- 
ter was too hazardous. In person he would 
urge on Andy the vital need of caution, 
for his sister’s sake. 

Judge Norcross had mentioned a train at 
seven five, and he would take that train. 
There was no time to see Andy’s father, 
nor yet to leave a word for Guiterman. On 
his return in the morning he could take up 
the note at the bank. 

But what, meantime, to do with the 
watch? Activity inspired by the con- 
valescent Caffery might subject both him- 
self and his room to a thorough search. 
Stuffing the watch and Andy’s letter in his 
pocket, along with nearly a year’s savings 
from an old cigar-box, he hurried out on 
the jump for the station. 


IV 


Tue nearest way lay diagonally through 
a grove, and thence along the bank of the 
rapids down to the bridge over which the 
railroad entered the town. This way was 
also dark with much of the original forest 
growth—which was the better, as Duncan 
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did not wish to be seen. Often of a Sun- 
day he brought his Cooley’s “‘ Blackstone ” 
or “ Kent ” here for study. 4 

Now, as he ran in the somber wood, the 
chill music of the waters rising between his 
footfalls, he abruptly stopped. He had just 
passed a certain ancient oak of his ac- 
quaintance, and, passing it, he had remem- 
bered that the tree was hollow. The very 
thing! There was a hole in the trunk as 
big as his arm and not two feet above the 
ground. To the oak he would confide his 
dangerous possessions—Caffery’s watch and 
Andy’s letter, until his return. 

A moment on his knees beside the cache, 
and he was off again with lighter steps. 

At the station he had only time to buy a 
ticket for Henderson and swing aboard the 
last chair-car of the moving train. By as 
narrow a margin Judge Norcross had ‘just 
entered the Pullman. 

Two hours later, at the lonely way sta- 
tion of Henderson, Duncan bought a ticket 
for Vancouver, and, after inquiring of the 
agent, struck out over the hills for the 
rancher’s where Andy herded sheep. Twice 
he missed his way, so that it was past mid- 
night before he found the rancher’s, where 
he borrowed a horse. Near daybreak he 
came on Andy, blanketed and snoring, 
asleep under a chuck-wagon. 

He lost no time with Andy, but after the 
quickest of breakfasts had him on the road 
back to Henderson, telling him, as they 
went, how his scrape involved Mary, and 
how Caffery’s watch reposed in the oak. 
He would have Andy take the first north- 
bound, and with the Vancouver ticket make 
good his escape out of the country. 

They timed themselves to reach Hender- 
son as the north-bound pulled in, so that 
Andy was able to climb aboard from the 
off side, unobserved by any one in the lit- 
tle station. Duncan was saying good-by 
from the doorway of the car, and had 
turned to step off, when he looked down 
into the eager face of the sheriff from 
Tumult Falls. 

“ Phist, Andy, vanish!” Duncan whis- 
pered excitedly, shoving his fugitive deeper 
into the car. 

“Would you?” demanded the sheriff. 

““ Would I what?” asked Duncan, block- 
ing the doorway of the car. 

“‘ Skip to Canada, f’r instance? 
yank you off?” 

Duncan swung off gladly. After all, it 
was not Andy that the sheriff wanted. 


Must I 
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“Come on in by the fire,” he said. “I 
want to ask that agent about the next 
train home. I’ve got to get back before 
the bank closes.” 

The sheriff stared admiringly. 

“ T’ll eat me badge!” he murmured, “ but 
gittin’ to the bank won’t help you any now. 
Come with me!” 

Then it was, as Duncan waited by the 
roaring fire in the little station, that realiza- 
tion began stripping him of his sense of 
identity, as if he were an object, a thing, 
at the disposition of a capriciously merciful 
or capriciously cruel order of living crea- 
tures. The sheriff was only buying two 
tickets for Tumult Falls. But the other 
ticket was for a piece of baggage, for an 
item of State property, for a prisoner. 

“T’m glad, though,” said the sheriff, 
thrusting the tickets into his pocket and 
coming to the fire, “ that you still have the 
money—on poor old Guiterman’s account, 
I mean.” 

“ Wait!” said Duncan. “ Let’s take a 
peep into this stew. At first I supposed 
somebody had been discovering over again 
that I’d hit Caffery. But it’s money, you 
say. What money?” 

The officer snorted. He had liked Dun- 
can, too, but he had little patience for a 
childish pretense of ignorance. 

“ You’ve got to tell me,” Duncan re- 
minded him. “I haven’t seen your war- 
rant. I might hold back for extradition, 
you know.” 

The officer told him grudgingly. Guiter- 
man’s note might go to protest, and Dun- 
can, having absconded, was charged with 
embezzling the amount. 

Duncan laughed easily, though stricken 
with remorse over Guiterman’s anxiety, and 
hurt deeper than he knew that years of in- 
tegrity should build so flimsy an edifice 
for men’s trust in him. 

“ You doddering granny,” he cried, “I 
paid that money to Judge Norcross last 
night, and here’s his receipt!” 

He brought from his pocket a folded 
sheet of letter-paper—no, three sheets. He 
jerked them back. They were Andy’s let- 
ter, which he had supposed hidden with 
Caffery’s watch in the hollow oak. 

Was this man of courts and jails pres- 
ently to read Andy’s confession, and learn 
of his intended flight to Canada? Was he 
to gather that it was Andy for whom the 
Vancouver ticket had been bought, and that 
Andy was on the train whose smoke yet 


hovered over the pines? Was he to jump 
to the telegraph-operator’s table, and count 
two captives instead of one? Duncan saw 
again Mary’s troubled eyes, and threw the 
letter into the flames. 

Carbonized flakes whisked up _ the 
chimney as the sheriff grabbed. 

““ Now what was the fool sense o’ that?” 
he demanded. “If you think any one’s 
goin’ to believe that you just went and 
burned a receipt that ’d keep you out 0’ 
State’s prison—” 

“It was a private letter,” said Duncan, 
the while searching his pockets. “ Besides, 
the receipt is not so mighty necessary. A 
telegram to Judge Norcross at Tacoma will 
confirm what I say about paying him the 
money.” 

That’s downright babyish, Duncan,” said 
the sheriff. “As if you’d be sayin’ it if 
you didn’t know that Judge Norcross was 
killed in the wreck last night!” 

He drew a morning paper from his over- 
coat, and pointed to a list of the dead. 

“T saw him,” said Duncan, “ get on the 
train last night. I saw him, I tell you, and 
do you mean that he was never to get off 
it alive?” 

“About that receipt, now?” said the 
sheriff. 

The brutal pertinacity of the living! A 
pause for death, and it goes on its course 
again. 

Duncan recalled that none but Judge 
Norcross had seen him when he called at 
the banker’s the night before. And now the 
living must demand what only the dead 
man could tell them! A penned line and 
a signature would suffice, but the receipt 
was in none of Duncan’s pockets. Instead 
of Andy’s letter, he must have left it in 
the hollow oak, with Caffery’s watch. 

““ As soon as we get back—” he began. 

“What?” said the sheriff in rising dis- 
gust. “ You’re not still claimin’ there’s a 
receipt? For lookee here, if you ever had 
it, then what in the land of Goshen was the 
idea in runnin’ away and buyin’ a ticket 
for Vancouver? It don’t somehow seem 
reasonable, Duncan.” 

But his prisoner declined to help him to 
a solution. 


V 


GUITERMAN awaited them in the depot 
at Tumult Falls. 

“ Duncan!” he said, shaking his head. 
* Duncan!” 
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The sheriff allowed them a word alone. 

“ Mr. Guiterman,” said Duncan, “ I can- 
not tell you why I left, or why I could not 
get back before the bank opened this 
morning. It’s not my secret, and you might 
be put under oath to tell all you know. 
But I did pay the money, and Judge Nor- 
cross gave me his receipt. And about that, 
you will have to trust me enough to believe 
another strange thing. It is this. The re- 
ceipt is where I cannot—rather, will not— 
produce it unless you persuade the sheriff 
to let me go alone, absolutely alone.” 

“ You’ve run away once, Duncan.” 

“ T said that you would have to trust me, 
Mr. Guiterman. Let me do this, and you 
shall have the receipt before the bank 
closes. If you do not, then—hear me—if 
you do not, then I cannot help you. Your 
note will have to go to protest.” 

“And you, Duncan,” said Guiterman 
sorrowfully, ‘“‘ will have to go ”—he jerked 
a thumb in the direction the whole town 
knew—“ up there.” 

“ Yes,” said Duncan, shutting his eyes. 
“ T know it.” 

His employer reflected, trying to search 
out the young man’s soul, and was baffled. 

“ No,” he sighed at last, “ I’ll compound 
no felony, Duncan. We'll leave it to the 
sheriff.” 

The sheriff hooted the preposterous idea. 
Never, he declared, had he encountered a 
“ pudden-headeder squirmin’ and dodgin’” 
in his born days! 

“ The yarn won’t wash, Mr. Guiterman,” 
he said. ‘“ Let him send some one for the 
receipt. He won’t? Well, ain’t that sign 
enough it ain’t never existed?” 

Duncan had thought of that already. But 
there was no one. Whoever found the re- 
ceipt would find Caffery’s watch. The re- 
ceipt would clear him of embezzling, but 
the watch would convict him of highway 
robbery. So far, it was only a choice of 
crimes. He chose according to the least 
harm resulting. Guiterman would haye to 
lose six hundred dollars—that was settled. 

For, if the watch were found, what then? 
Several things. 

Andy’s father, paternally blinded, would 
see his boy a fugitive for the crime of an- 
other. Mary might even believe it, too. 
Andy’s letter was destroyed. Andy was 
without post-office address. Certainly 
Andy’s father would proceed to clear Andy 
at once by exposing Duncan, without wait- 
ing to hear from Andy. And Mary, if she 
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were asked to go for the receipt, might feel 
that family duty compelled her to tell her 
father of the watch. At any rate, Duncan 
chose not to risk it. 

Ordinarily he would as soon stand for 
highway robbery as for embezzlement. The 
former would relieve poor old Guiterman 
of financial embarrassment. Also, it would 
lift the charge against Andy. But the only 
trouble was Andy himself. Once Andy 
heard of it, back he would come. And then 
—Caffery would never tell the true story 
unless Mary married him; and Mary 
would probably do it. 

No, Guiterman must lose his six hundred 
dollars! 


VI 


DuNcAN went to State’s prison for em- 
bezzlement. 

It was unfortunate that the court ap- 
pointed the lawyer it did for the accused. 
One less inoculated with the virus of black- 
mail might have been trusted to send for 
evidence that would acquit his client. But 
with this evidence was the watch, which 
would make the acquitted his client on 
another charge. Fate was not going to let 
her net be ripped by the lily-pure hand of 
a lawyer. 

So the white-faced convict was taking the 
medicine of his choice, and hourly he knew 
better the flavor of gall, wormwood, and 
aloes. 

But he did not quaff of sacrifice for its 
own sake. He was no psychopathic ama- 
teur of martyrdom. He meant to be healed. 
His durance was not to outlast its utility. 
He was very sane and practical about that. 

He still required just one free half- 
minute alone at the hollow oak. Neither 
sheriff, nor judge, nor warden, had granted 
it. Well, then, there was yet he himself, 
with brains in his skull, sinews in his body, 
and wrong heavy on his heart. 

He worked in the quarry, as did all the 
inmates physically able. He might soon 
have been a trusty, except that Caffery 
prevented it. Caffery, having to be among 
the felons while inspecting the cut stone for 
his company, represented to the warden 
that the convict—here he mouthed Dun- 
can’s number with relish—bore him a 
grudge and was capable of violence. The 
warden needed to stand well with Caffery’s 
employers, and consequently Duncan en- 
dured much from the guards in his char- 
acter of a dangerous inmate. 
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Moreover, what he endured made that 
character genuine. Injustice rankling 
goaded him to outbreaks despite himself, 
and he might well be resigned to serving 
his full term, without discount for good 
behavior, unless— 

Working in the rock in the bluff, he 
faced the rapids whenever he could, so that 
he could gaze upward at the wooded bank 
on the other side, where he had strolled 
and contemplated his future hopes. That 
last he did now, but the hopes were all one 
hope. 

Beyond the first trees he identified the 
top of his ancient oak. There, within, like 
a dryad slumbering, dwelt his future, if he 
might bring it forth to lengthen his days 
and make them days of liberty and of un- 
sullied name. That which was his future 
was a talisman, and no fingers other than 
his own might invoke its precious magic. 

Unless—that word! Unless he could 
pilfer that part of God’s eternity measured 
by thirty insectlike throbs of man’s time- 
piece! Unless he could steal so many sec- 


onds from the years of his life confiscated 


by a sovereign State! 
If not, then he must submit to the legal 


theft of those years which no human power 
could ever restore him. Never was treasure 
more exasperatingly locked just beyond a 
clutching hand than the dead man’s script 
within the oak. 

A dear debt he owed to Mary in this. 
For what must be her shame to know that 
where she had given her heart were only 
mankind’s filthiest rags, a felon’s stripes, 
to lend it warmth? What her pain, since 
she thought him pure? The State’s full 
term was double confiscation, imposed on 
her as well. 

His life, from the moment when his sen- 
tence began, he flung on the table for the 
perilous hazard. He awaited only a chance 
to make the play. 

One day Lem Caffery, vain of his expert- 
ness as an old powder-man, took a stick 
of dynamite from the prison foreman, as 
he often did, to correct the man’s way of 
crimping the cap over the fuse. For weeks 
past one of the convicts had had a match— 
and one to spare—purloined after days and 
days of patient, crafty vigilance—hidden 
beneath his garb against the time when 
next this should happen. 

The fuse having been properly wrapped, 
Caffery was for handing the charge back to 
the foreman, who had stood off a respectful 
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space, when a guard yelped, a body rushed 
past others, and a gray, rock-bruised hand 
closed over the stick of dynamite and 
wrenched it away. A match flared, and 
the thing was alight. 

The guards stopped where they were, 
with revolvers drawn and leveled, but none 
firing. Caffery made to spring away, but 
the convict pinioned him round the neck in 
an arm rendered iron by forced toil; not 
only that, but held him as a shield against 
the weapons of the guards. In his other 
hand, under Caffery’s nose, he dangled the 
sputtering fuse. 

“ Drop it, you fool! 
fery gurgled. 

“ T'll drop it,” said the convict, “ only in 
the rapids, and you will come with me!” 

There is a white heat of emotion that is 
absolute cold; and when projected in mere, 
articulate words, the words seem grotesque- 
ly casual, like those accompanying the offer 
of a cigar. And nothing in the dreams of 
Lemuel Caffery had ever been as merciless- 
ly bleak as what he saw in the convict’s 
eyes. 

“ But I’d have you notice,” added the 
convict, “ that we must hurry!” 

He began to draw Caffery backward to- 
ward the tumbling water; slowly at first, 
while Caffery struggled, but soon much 
faster, with Caffery stumbling in an agony 
of haste as the fuse grew short under his 
nose. No guard would risk darting in, 
though Caffery squealed for help, and for 
Caffery’s sake they did not shoot. If the 
stricken wretch but lifted a hand to slap at 
the hissing viper in his face, the arm 
about his neck tightened until he knew how 
instantly in this other way he could be 
destroyed. Even the sounds of rat terror 
died in his lungs. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Duncan!” he 
wheezed faintly. “ For Heaven’s sake!” 

Half-way across the stream Duncan 
forced Caffery with him, now slipping on 
water-washed boulders, or splashing in tur- 
bulent pools. Then, when not an inch was 
left of the fuse, he smothered its caressing 
song between thumb and forefinger, held it 
high in the act of throwing, to daunt the 
guards, but did not throw it; and, because 
Caffery was armed, he knocked him at a 
blow prone in the shallow rapids. With 
that he was gone, speeding like a fantom 
from rock to rock and up the bluff, wildly 
shot at, yet staggering at last among the 
trees on the bank. 


Step on it!” Caf- 
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The pack started after him, Caffery with 
them, insane with murderous rage. But the 
convict was having his thirty seconds out 
of eternity beside the hollow oak. 

VII 

In the mold of dead leaves within the 
oak, Duncan’s hand came on a folded sheet 
of paper. This he put between his teeth. 

The quickened yells of the man-hunt rose 
behind him. He turned his head. They 
were doubling over the crest of the bluff. 
Some of them had seen him there at the 
oak. Having seen him, they would search 
the oak. He must find the watch! Per- 
haps yet, by circling, he could reach the 
bank again and hurl it into the rapids be- 
fore they caught or killed him. ; 

Bullets were cutting the undergrowth as 
he groped for the watch. From armpit to 
finger-tips he stretched tendons and mus- 
cles, but in the rot the watch must be 
buried below his reach. 

The guards and Caffery crashed through 
the brush. He jumped to his feet, struck 
his other match, touched off the stick of 
dynamite, and dropped it into the oak. 

His cry of warning. was drowned by the 
earth’s opening, and the splitting of the oak. 

The pistol-shots and yelling had brought 
the town’s population running to the wood- 
ed bank of the rapids, and the first of them 
beheld Caffery and several prison guards 
dragging a broken, senseless form along the 
ground. Exclamations of pity quickly rose 
to protests, and the captors, driven back 
from their prize, were in danger of being 
mobbed, though even then they hung dog- 
gedly near, waiting to press their claim to 
what seemed but a corpse. 

Florine, intense little hoiden, bad leaped 
and scudded in the vanguard of the curious, 
but with one look she turned and flew to 
the Arnolds, and fell on Marvy’s neck, 
panting her news. 

When Mary came, old Guiterman showed 
her something they had taken from between 
the convict’s teeth, pattering breathlessly 
that it was Judge Norcross’s receipt for six 
hundred dollars. 

“ Quick, water!” Mary said, and went 
on her knees, sitting on her heels, and gen- 
tly raised the convict’s head into her lap. 

Florine magically reappeared from be- 
hind a clump of bushes, where there had 
been the sound of ripping, with strips of 
muslin. Some one put a bucket of water 
in Guiterman’s eager hands, and the town 
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obeyed Mary while she bathed and bound 
a jagged gash in the convict’s scalp—all 
except the sheriff, who was on his knees 
also, letting whisky drop by drop into the 
convict’s mouth. 

At last they had a litter there from the 
town’s hospital, and laid him on it, but at 
the first movement he opened his eyes and 
moaned. 

“Wait!” spoke Mary’s voice. 
begging for something!” 

They set down the litter, and she bent 
over him. 

“Turn my head,” he whispered. 
the other way.” 

She turned it and he looked, gazing on 
the oak. The tree was rent and splintered, 
and a great hole was torn, in the ground 
under it. 

“The cursed watch, the cursed watch!” 
he muttered to himself. “ Anyhow, that’s 
smashed into the earth for keeps!” 

Then Caffery, sensing the hostility about 
him, and resolved to quit Tumult Falls for- 
ever, nervously looked at the time. 

None except the convict noticed this, but 
the convict’s puzzled stare made them turn 
to Caffery. He was only looking at his 
watch. 

Puzzled themselves, they turned again to 
the convict, and perceived that he was 
staring, not at Caffery, but at the watch. 
It was a big watch, ornate with chip dia- 
monds and a stag’s head. A despairing 
anguish grew in the convict’s eyes. That 
watch! Caffery must have just found it in 
the wreck of the oak. Then— 

Mary saw the question working at his 
lips. She bent very near. 

“ Didn’t you know?” she whispered. 
“ You—when you started Andy off to Can- 
ada—you told him where you had hidden 
the watch, and he—dear, dear, if you had 
only told him the receipt was there, too! 
But he wrote Florine, a year ago almost, 
soon after your — your trial — wrote her 
through a cousin in Portland, and asked 
her to find the watch in—why,” she cried, 
the tears of wonder and tenderness filling 
her eyes, “in this oak that so nearly killed 
you. Oh, Duncan, now I begin to under- 
stand, and—oh, if she had only found that 
paper, too!” 

“ But Caffery, how did he—” 

“Get the watch back? Simple as can 
be,” said Mary. “ Florine dropped it in 
the letter slot in his door the same night 
she found it, and he has had it ever since.” 


“ He’s 


‘“ No, 
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tian era a Roman general, Marcus 

Claudius Marcellus, commanding a 
considerable army and an efficient fleet, 
laid siege to the rich and important city 
of Syracuse, in Sicily. 

On the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, Rome’s great rival, Carthage, the 
chief maritime power of that day, watched 
his operation with disfavor. It was to 
her interest that Syracuse should defeat 
Marcellus and remain a free city; and, 
with a little well-judged aid, it seemed 
quite possible that the Syracusans might 
hold out indefinitely. From time to time 
theirs had been a much beleaguered and 
fought-for seaport, and under the elder 
Dionysius some of the most formidable 
fortifications of that day were built. 

Marcellus soon came to the conclusion 
that it was likely to be a case of starving 
Syracuse out; so he drew his lines about 
the land walls and blockaded the port by 
sea. The bold sailors of Carthage were 
determined to keep Syracuse supplied with 
the necessaries of life and war—and thus 
the sprightly and exciting game of block- 
ade-running was born. 

There was no question of contraband, 
conditional or otherwise, in those days. 
The plan of the Romans was to starve the 
entire population of the city and to wreck 
and butcher any Carthaginians who might 
seek to interfere. But in their swift oar- 
driven galleys the Carthaginians again and 
again slipped through the Roman fleet and 
brought food into the beleaguered town. 
They were so persistent and successful that 
the defenders were still pretty well sup- 
plied when the city finally fell, through 
treachery. 


GN: two centuries before the Chris- 


Blockades of various kinds and lengths 
occurred in the wars of the Greek cities at 
even an earlier date, but this was proba- 
bly the first time in history where the effi- 
cacy of a blockade by sea was a vital 
factor in determining the course of the 
war. 

Since that day the blockade has grown 
in scope and importance wherever a mari- 
time power has engaged in a great struggle, 
until in Lincoln’s proclamation it reached 
the highest point. By that act the Great 
Emancipator declared, and _ eventually 
made physically good, the siege of a whole 
people by water as well as land. 

As an inevitable corollary, blockade- 
running reached its highest and most ro- 
mantic development at the same time. The 
reason is not far to seek. With a whole 
nation in a state of siege, there was more 
money in it than at any other time. And 
the target was big—three thousand miles 
of coast-line. 

This, the Federal blockade of the South- 
ern coast in the Civil War, was the first 
effective water siege on a gigantic scale. 
But it was by no means the first attempt. 
Napoleon had tried it on England, but 
without any perceptible damage to Eng- 
land’s trade. England had tried it on 
France and the nations under Napoleonic 
domination, but it was never truly effective. 

Then, as in the present conflict, the 
United States was the only maritime power 
of any consequence not involved in the 
war. Then, as now, the United States was 
the principal sufferer. The neutral is in- 
variably injured in this form of warfare, 
just as France, and still more England, 
were injured by our blockade of the South- 
ern ports. 
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For this reason a mass of written and 
unwritten tradition called “law” has 
grown up to govern the operations of a 
blockade; but the code is extremely loose 
and elastic. So far as the writer knows, 
the truly vital principle—which explains 
the feeling of neutrals on the present and 
past blockades—has never been laid down 
in a diplomatic correspondence. This fact 
is worth noting, for it explains why Eng- 
land took no steps in 1861-1865 when she 
was starved for cotton, and it is the under- 
lying cause of our condemnation of Ger- 
many’s submarine warfare against mer- 
chantmen. 

Diplomats have repeatedly maintained 
that a blockade cannot be recognized unless 
it is physically and effectively maintained. 
Nevertheless, it would be impracticable to 
insist absolutely on this requirement. The 
old sporting instinct of fair play has been 
the governing idea always. It has not been 
wholly a question of actual effectiveness, 
but rather of potential effectiveness. It is 
this last that is recognized. 

For instance, when Napoleon—one hun- 
dred and nine years before the Kaiser— 
proclaimed a “war zone” around the 
British Isles, and ordered the seizure of 


all neutral ships that traded with England, 
his announcement was greeted in this coun- 
try with a mixture of anger and amusement. 
England plainly controlled the sea, and 


Napoleon’s “blockade” was simply a 
piece of effrontery designed to damage 
British commerce and to frighten and 
punish unoffending neutrals. Our feeling 
was that Napoleon should destroy the 
English fleet before he forbade American 
ships the rights of English ports and Eng- 
lish trade. 

Half a century later the Federal govern- 
ment proclaimed a blockade of the South- 
ern ports over a coast of three thousand 
miles when it did not possess sea-power 
sufficient to blockade one-tenth of that vast 
line. Yet England and France instantly 
accepted the blockade as “ effective.” 
Why? Because such sea-power as the 
North possessed was overwhelmingly 
greater than that of the South. It was 
plainly only a question of months when 
the blockade would be physically main- 
tained. The North was claiming only 
what it possessed—the mastery of the sea 
as against its opponent. 

The neutral nations say, in effect, to a 
power that proclaims a blockade: 
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“When you have driven your enemy’s 
ships off the sea and into his own ports 
you can forbid us to enter those ports. 
You have then proved your right to com- 
mand. But until we see that you can 
control your enemy’s ships, you can’t ex- 
pect to control ours.” 

This, of course, does not apply to casual 
enemy raiders. The Alabama roamed the 
seas and destroyed the merchantmen of 
the North, but neither France nor Eng- 
land set this fact up as evidence of our 
inability to control the waters against the 
Southern sea-power. 

When President Lincoln first proclaimed 
a blockade of the Southern coast, the act 
had no more appreciable effect than Na- 
poleon’s Berlin Decree of 1806. The Fed- 
eral government had but few ships, and 
they were busy about military matters of 
vital importance to the success of the 
Union arms. But Lincoln and his aids 
at once set sedulously about the business 
of building up a blockading fleet. Every- 
thing that could stand the Atlantic ground- 
swell and serve as a gun-platform was 
pressed into service. Even Hudson River 
ferry-boats, with a couple of rifled guns 
mounted fore and aft, did work in ma- 
king the blockade effective. 

Meanwhile, for a time, the South’s trade 
with England and France went merrily on; 
but as the blockading fleet grew in size and 
gained in experience, and as the Union 
armies penetrated to the Southern ports, 
the business of blockade-running fell off 
in bulk, though it increased appreciably 
in excitement and in profit. 

England needed cotton for her Lan- 
cashire mills. The South needed almost 
everything but cotton, and her need was 
desperate. Under these circumstances 
there were plenty of full-blooded adven- 
turers of the Anglo-Saxon breed who were 
willing to dare the blockading fleets as 
often as they could get a cargo under their 
feet. 

It was a thrilling game—especially after 
the fall of New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Charleston. In the latter stages of the 
war, Wilmington, North Carolina, and a 
few bar-beset ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
were the only gateways left for blockade- 
runners. The dangers and excitements of 
the enterprise, and its spoils in case of 
success, were proportionately increased. 

Books have been filled with tales of the 
ruses, the chases, the daring and trickery 
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of these bold traffickers. One skipper 
brought a cargo of cotton out of the mouth 
of the Rio Grande and got safely away 
by an elaborate simulation of yellow fever 
in the crew. The blockading fleet, after 
one hasty inspection, kept itself several 
miles to windward. 

Sometimes the blockade-runners de- 
pended on speed, and sometimes on the 
utter absence of it. Some of the most skil- 
ful of these adventurers in the Gulf em- 
ployed the most cumbersome and unwieldy 
sailing ships. There is a story of one such 
craft, an old, weather-beaten schooner, 
whose skipper fished industriously in and 
out among the blockading ships off the 
coast of Florida for several weeks, and 
even sold fish to the Union war-ships. At 
last, in broad daylight, he sailed leisurely 
over a shallow bar and into a Confederate 
port with a cargo worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

These bold skippers were the bane of 
the Union navy. Such _ performances 
usually resulted in the cashiering of one 
or more Federal officers. Commander 
George Henry Preble, nephew of the 


famous hero of Tripoli, was dismissed from 


the service for allowing the fleet Clyde- 
built steamer Oreto to slip past him into 
the port of Mobile. Preble was commander 
of the Oneida, and the Oreto pushed 
boldly in toward the harbor-mouth in the 
open day, showing the British flag. She 
ignored blank shots, and even a solid shot 
across her bows; but at this last, she 
hauled down the English ensign and ran 
for it. Bad gunnery allowed her to get 
into the shelter of the Confederate forts 
unscathed. 

Preble was promptly dismissed from the 
service for “ neglect of duty”; but after 
much correspondence he was finally grant- 
ed a hearing before a court martial, and 
was acquitted and restored to command. 

It was these Clyde-built boats that made 
the commanders of the blockading squad- 
rons old before their time. They were con- 
structed for the special purpose of slipping 
into blockaded harbors. They were shallow 
of draft and had extremely nimble heels. 
One of the most famous was the A. D. 
Vance, which was wont to steam in and 
out of Wilmington as regularly and in- 
solently as if she were running on a 
schedule. She could outrun any of the 
Federal blockaders, and she grew to have 
an open contempt for the whole lot. 
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But her skipper forgot one important 
detail. Other Clyde-built steamers had 
not been so fortunate, and some of them 
had been captured. And one bright day, 
when the Vance had eluded the blockaders 
and was heading for Liverpool with a val- 
uable cargo of cotton, she found herself 
being overhauled by a heavily armed and 
faster Clyde-built boat flying the stars and 
stripes. Her captain cheerfully hove to 
and surrendered, conscious that his earlier 
voyages had earned the value of the ship 
twenty times over. 

It was no part of the blockade-runner’s 
business to fight. He was expected to run. 
When he could not run successfully it was 
the ethics of the game to surrender. He 
was not required to sacrifice his life and 
the lives of his crew in the face of certain 
disaster. 

Inbound blockade-runners, because of 
their shallow draft, were seldom put to 
this necessity. When they could not make 
a port, they ran as far up on dry land as 
possible. The value of the cargo thus 
landed more than compensated for the loss 
of the ship. 

Although more than a thousand block- 
ade-runners were captured or destroyed, 
there was no lack of steamers or crews for 
the work as long as the Civil War lasted. 
The profits were almost incredible. Be- 
fore the war started, two hundred dollars a 
month was considered good pay for the 
skipper of a cargo steamer. The captains 
of blockade-runners were paid as much as 
five thousand dollars a month, and they 
frequently received bonuses. 

The pay of their crews was in propor- 
tion. The work was light and the voyages 
were short. Cargoes were generally con- 
signed from England or France to Nassau 
or Bermuda. Safety was thus insured up 
to that point. 

When the famous Springbok case reached 
the Supreme Court, even the work of get- 
ting into Nassau and Bermuda with con- 
traband became fraught with difficulties. 
For in that decision our highest judicial 
authority established the doctrine of the 
“continuous voyage,” and held that con- 
traband on a neutral vessel consigned to a 
neutral port is subject to seizure when it 
is clear that the ultimate destination is an 
enemy’s territory. Thereby we set a prec- 
edent of which the Allies have made full 
use in connection with their present block- 
ade of Germany. 
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The Southern States, of course, were 
much more completely cut off than is Ger- 
many to-day. The prices for necessities 
rose to staggering heights. A ton of salt 
could be bought on the dock at Nassau 
for seven dollars and fifty cents. It was 
worth as much as sixteen hundred dollars 
when it was landed at Wilmington. 

At Nassau or Bermuda coffee went into 
a blockade-runner at about two hundred 
and forty dollars per ton. If it reached 
Richmond it sold for more than twenty 
times as much. A bottle of brandy, worth 
seventy-five cents at Bordeaux, brought 
twenty-five dollars at Richmond. Every- 
thing else was in proportion. 

The natural instinct was to load up not 
with the necessaries of life, but with 
articles of luxury that occupied little space 
and would bring fancy prices. To stop this 
practise, and the consequent waste of 
money, the Confederate government re- 
served half the space on each outgoing 
blockade-runner for its own uses, and 
placed restrictions of other kinds on the 
traffic. This caused a falling off, but it 
was still a lively business when the last 
Southern seaport fell. 

Since that day there has been an effort 
to establish the principle that it is not law- 
ful to starve out a civilian population as 
a means of reducing the military effective- 
ness of an enemy. But this attempt to 
mitigate the severities of war was fore- 
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doomed to die with the raising of the 
great conscript armies of Europe, and the 
marshaling of whole peoples for the pur- 
poses of war. The German government, 
for instance, has mobilized the whole forces 
of the nation. It impounded all the food 
supplies, and took charge of all foodstuffs 
coming into the empire. In such cases it 
is impossible to draw a line of demarcation 
between supplies intended for armies and 
for civilians. 

Modern warfare has been marked by 
endless friction and squabblings on the 
question of contraband. Here it is almost 
impossible to draw a definite line. Cotton, 
for example, is extensively used in making 
garments for babies. It is also extensively 
used in making some of the most murderous 
explosives known. And the neutral United 
States is again the sufferer, trying to 
straighten out these tangles and maintain 
some remnants of neutral trade rights in a 
system of warfare that constantly changes 
with each step in military and industrial 
development. 

But there is one principle that has sur- 
vived unchanged since the Western peoples 
began calling themselves the “ civilized na- 
tions.” It is that the blockade-runner is 
not a fighter, and his life is therefore not 
open to the chances of battle. He risks 
his cargo and his ship, but it is illegal and 
inhuman to kill him unless he violates the 
rules of the game. 


BUCCANEER DAYS 


THERE were a host of galleons in the wild sea-days of yore, 

Whose spacious holds were heavy-wombed with tons of sunny ore; 
Their ammirals, primal-hearted men, who cut men’s throats with tears, 
Wore rainbow sashes round their loins and gold rings in their ears; 
And for the English buccaneers they kept a weather eye, 

As the gaunt and savage wolf holds watch for the eagle in the sky. 


Oh, brave Sir Walter Raleigh, he who crushed the Spanish power— 
The great queen kissed him at the court and doomed him in the Tower; 


The captains and the ammirals, some strangled ‘neath the foam, 


And some were buried with acclaim and elegy at home; 

Above their final dwelling-place a vizored figure lies 

With pious Latin epitaph and hands crossed Christian-wise. 

The fleet ships, having known their times, rotted in bight and bay 
Or at the bottom of the sea, and naught remains to-day 

Of the first great youth of England and the haughty pride of Spain 
But a broken bolt, a blunderbuss, and a grinning skull or twain. 


Harry Kemp 








THE MAN OF 


A THOUSAND 


INVENTIONS 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON, HEAD OF THE ADVISORY BOARD 
RECENTLY INSTITUTED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


MAN who has produced a useful in- 

A vention every two weeks for almost 

fifty years, who was fired from 

nearly every job he ever held, who has 

built up a fortune of millions and an im- 

mortal fame—this is Thomas A. Edison, 

the white-haired, grim-jawed, kindly-eyed 

magician whom Secretary Daniels — has 

called to be head of the Navy Department’s 
advisory “ board of brains.” 

This is the crowning illogicality in the 
_ illogical career of a man in whom the logical 
faculty is abnormally developed. 

Edison has patented a thousand inven- 
tions, and he has never made a cent out 
of any of them directly.. All his wealth was 
made in manufacturing. 

He has worked from ten to eighteen 
hours a day, and has never been able to 
hold a job when working for any one else. 

In all his marvelous devices there is not 
one for the destruction of life and property 
—and now he is made head of a body 
whose duty it will be to devise new weapons 
of warfare. 

The blankness of his record of achieve- 
ment in this last field of invention is not 
due to the absence of power, but to the 
presence of a far-seeing judgment and an 
alert conscience. 

“ Couldn’t you invent something deadlier 
than the gas bomb?” an interviewer recent- 
ly asked him. 

“Yes, I could,” was the prompt reply, 
“but I can’t get myself to work on such 
stuff. I don’t want to destroy life. I want 
to make the world a better place to live in.” 

“ But if our country were attacked?” in- 
sisted the interviewer. 

The kindliness of the blue eyes gave way 
to the grim expression of the jaw. 

“I know of worse things than poison 


gas,” he said slowly. ‘“ War is bad enough 
as it is, without my helping to make it 
worse. Only in case my country were at- 
tacked would I devote myself to such work; 
but, if we were attacked, I would make 
war worse than it ever has been before.” 

There is nothing of the fanatic about 
him, as is frequently the case with men who 
have specialized for fifty years. He hates 
war, as do all men of vision, but he would 
work twenty hours a day to make any who 
like war hate it with a horror that would 
last for centuries. 

His life has been divided between his 
home and his laboratory at Llewellyn Park, 


' New Jersey, with the balance heavily in 


favor of the latter. To any but an extraor- 
dinary man this system of living would 
be fatally narrowing. Edison is one of the 
broadest men in the world to-day. 

He is thoroughly informed on everything 
that is going on in the world, and to every 
situation he applies the relentless logic that 
has enabled him to bend the forces of na- 
ture to the service of man. There is scarce- 
ly a social or economic problem on which 
he has not well-considered conclusions. It 
is his habit of mind to go to the bottom of 
everything with a guiding staff of reason 
and a lantern of keen humor. Without the 
last he might have been the world’s greatest 
inventor, but he would never have been a 
great, kindly, human citizen. 

Rapidly approaching threescore years 
and ten, his “ancient humor saves him 
whole.” He doesn’t even consider himself 
an unusually great inventor, although he 
has given to the world devices without 
which our civilization would still be stum- 
bling generations behind the present day. 

“ Leonardo da Vinci was as great an in- 
ventive genius as ever lived,” he once said. 
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THE MAN 


OF A THOUSAND INVENTIONS 






































THOMAS A. EDISON, IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS HOME AT LLEWELLYN PARK, NEW JERSEY 
From his latest photograph—copyright, 1915, by Pach Brothers, New York 














“ He left very little for the rest of us to 
originate.” 
When he told the writer that it was im- 


possible, under our patent laws, for an 
inventor to make anything out of his inven- 
tion—that the laws failed to protect him 
from “ patent pirates ”—he spoke without 
bitterness. 
“ Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that as in- 
4 


ventors are a class who are serving mankind 
in a peculiarly useful way, they should re- 
ceive every encouragement and protection. 
But that is only one of the little injustices 
in this world, young man”—and the 
humorous twinkle again died out of his 
eyes. “ There is a fearful lot of injustice 
in this world, and we have got to correct 
it.” 





A SCIENTIST TURNED SOLDIER 


THE GREAT MARCONI, INVENTOR OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, 
IS NOW A SUBALTERN OFFICER IN THE AVIATION 


CORPS OF THE ITALIAN 


what would be considered a good deal 

of money even in these days was on 
trial in a Brooklyn court. Right in the 
middle of it a young man, who had more 
at stake than any one else in the con- 
troversy, arose and addressed the court to 
this general effect: 

“ Your honor, the Italian authorities here 
have advised me that my country may go 
to war at any moment, and I must return 
at once. I must therefore respectfully re- 


Swi months ago a lawsuit involving 


quest that your honor excuse me from 
further attendance here.” 
Whereupon his honor descended from the 


bench and wrung the hand of the great 
Marconi, who is now Lieutenant Guglielmo 
Marconi of the Aviation Corps of the 
Italian army. 

This brief speech is notable in more ways 
than one. It is an index to the character 
of the man who, when little more than a 
boy, astounded mankind by throwing dots 
and dashes of ether across seas and con- 
tinents, belting the world with invisible 
bonds of communication. 

You will observe that he did not tell “ the 
Italian authorities ” that when he had con- 
cluded his pressing business affairs he would 
be glad to accept a place on the general 
staff. He did not suggest that inasmuch 
as the Italian navy has recently installed 
his wireless- telephone device, he could 
probably serve his country as under-min- 
ister of marine. 

He did not mention the fact that he is a 
member of the Senate at Rome, and that, of 
course, his political affiliations would enable 
him to select his own time and position in 
which to serve his country. Nothing of 
the sort! “ My country may go to war at 
any moment, and I must return at once.” 

And he did. He reported to the war 
ministry, got his orders, his uniform, and 
his sword, and became Lieutenant Marconi 
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of the Italian army in the war for Jtalie 
Irredenta. 

There is another important feature of 
that little statement to the court. It was 
one of the few occasions when Marconi 
used the personal possessive pronoun in the 
singular number. “ My” is a word that 
occurs but rarely in his conversation. 
“My ” country — yes; but never “ my ” 
inventions, ‘“‘ my ” discoveries. . It is always 
“our researches ” have developed this or 
that, and “ we are hoping ” to do this thing 
and the other. He has an all-pervasive 
modesty that hides behind a chilled exterior. 

Hence he is a tough problem for inter- 
viewers. He has been interviewed more 
than most men of his age, but the process 
has not eaten into his reserve, as it does 
with most men. It is not that he declines 
to be interviewed. He is always willing, 
but never eager. He will always meet an 
interviewer, but never half-way or any part 
of the way. He answers questions cour- 
teously, completely, but he never adds or 
offers anything. If the interviewer runs 
out of queries, the interview bogs down 
right there and comes to a dead halt. 

It is only when he is discussing his right- 
hand aids that he approaches what might 
be called — for him —loquacity. He is 
quick to praise them and their work, and 
you will see that it is for this reason that 
he avoids the use of “ my ” in speaking of 
the Marconi inventions and companies. 

There was one other occasion when Mar- 
coni talked freely. It was at a dinner 
in Rome, where the Emperor of Germany 
was guest of honor. The Kaiser congratu- 
lated the young man on his great achieve- 
ments, and Marconi replied in this wise: 

“Your majesty’s subjects have paid me 
even a higher compliment in stealing my 
inventions wholesale!” 

The Kaiser and the inventor do not think 
much of each other now. 
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There is nothing that could be described 
as cordial and inviting in the Marconi man- 
ner, or even the Marconi smile. There is 
nothing joyous or debonair or excitable 
about him. His lips are rather thin and 
stern-set, and the gaze of the eyes is level 
and cool. His smile is a perfunctory ex- 
ercise of the facial muscles. He half shuts 
his eyes and pulls up the corners of his 
mouth, all in one fleeting motion — and 
that’s all there is to it. 

This is not a characteristic portrait of a 
hot-blooded, impulsive son of the south, 
which is just exactly what Marconi is not. 
Technically, he is an Italian. Actually, he 
is no more a typical Italian than he is a 
typical Malay. He is an Italian citizen and 
an Italian soldier, an officer of the Italian 
government with an Italian name. Racially, 
he is an Anglo-Italian. But in tempera- 
ment, manner, dress, and habit of thought 
and speech he is ninety-nine per cent 
English. 

He does not deal in the poetic adjectives 
and the warm-blooded phraseology of the 
south. No one will ever hear of Marconi 
saying that any of his inventions will 
“ revolutionize ” or “ astound ” anything or 
anybody. When anything of this sort is 
suggested, he looks politely but unmistaka- 
bly unhappy. 

Marconi is now just past forty years of 
age. He was world-famous at twenty-six, 
a short time after he had watched the rip- 
ples in the lake at Bologna, and the great 
idea of the wireless telegraph was born. At 
that time he looked forty-five or there- 
abouts, and he has not grown younger with 
the passing years of hard work. 

If Marconi survives this war, it is proba- 
ble that he will lead science to even greater 
marvels of communication. When he had 
perfected the wireless telegraph, he set to 
work on a wireless telephone, which is now 
in operation in the Italian navy: The 
range of this new device is as yet narrowly 
limited, but so was radiotelegraphy when 
Marconi built his first apparatus. 

Marconi has always taken his work in 
the same spirit that he took the call to 
arms—soberly and seriously. You may re- 
call the poet D’Annunzio’s hectic return 
to battle for his country. The contrast is 
illuminating. D’Annunzio has the southern 
temperament. Marconi returned as quietly GUGLIELMO MARCONI IN HIS UNIFORM AS 
and naturally as the sons of Britain all over A LIEUTENANT OF THE ITALIAN 
the world laid aside their private lives and a ee 


v ° ° say From his latest photograph—copyright, 1915, by 
went out to “do their bit for the empire. Brown Brothers, New York 





HOW AN ARMY 
IS FED 


6y Howard C. Feltof 


“ AN army travels on its stomach,” said 
A the great Napoleon. 

If anything, he understated the 
case. An army not only travels on its 
stomach but it also stands, fights, runs, 
charges, digs trenches, builds bridges, and 
does pretty much everything else on its 
stomach. For an army is made up of just 
ordinary men doing hard and trying work; 
and a man who is not properly fed is not 
up to efficient work of any kind. 

A regiment hustled out of its blankets at 
dawn and taken on the run to the firing- 
line is not as sure of itself or of its work 
as one that comes along several hours later 
with every man carrying a couple of pounds 
of solid food and a quart of hot coffee un- 
der his belt. This truth has been cut to 
a popular phrase which tells the rarity of 
“ four-o’clock-in-the-morning courage.” 

For this reason the unpoetic work of 
keeping an army supplied with food is all- 
important. More battles have been lost 
and more campaigns have broken down 
through failure in the commissary depart- 
ment than is known to any but those who 
have made an intensive study of military 
affairs. 

Although Napoleon was the author of 
the .epigram that emphasizes the im- 
portance of feeding troops, his empire was 
wrecked and his career ruined because he 
failed in that department. It is a mistake 


to blame weather for the Russian disaster 
of 1812, which brought on his downfall. 
Men can stand a great deal of cold when 
they are well fed. He failed to make ade- 
quate provision for supplies, and his army 
melted away. 

In the present war, when whole nations 
of men are moving hither and yon over vast 
stretches of country, or are holding long 
lines of fortified positions, it is interesting 
to see how the hard-worked commissary 
departments are handling their gigantic 
problem and avoiding the mistakes that 
have crumpled up splendid armies in the 
past. 

At this writing, when the autumn rains 
are rapidly making a quagmire of Poland, 
three great German army groups are push- 
ing into Russia as Napoleon did. But there 
is a vast difference in the organization of 
the one all-important factor — the com- 
missary. Then, as now, the big problem 
was transportation; and up to this time 
the German commissary officers have met 
it wonderfully. Still, the most severe test 
is ahead of them—as it was ahead of Na- 
poleon when he had crossed the Niemen 
and began pushing on into the heart of the 
great, cold empire. 

Napoleon did not lack food. There was 
plenty of it in the wide regions behind his 
army. Where he failed was in providing 
adequate machinery for bringing it to his 
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troops. At that, his plans for thé invasion 
of Russia were by far the most complete 
and comprehensive that the world had ever 
seen up to that time. 

He began with supplies for fifty days for 
four hundred thousand men and fifty thou- 
sand horse. Then he established huge 
bases at Thorn, K6nigsberg, and Dantzic, 
and mapped out six lines of advanced bases 
on the roads leading into Russia. These 
lines, as it developed, were too far apart to 
be of any real use, but that was not the 
principal cause of his failure. In his 
eagerness to force a decisive battle he 
pushed on, leaving his transport trains far 
in the rear, and the frontier bases might 
just as well not have been established. He 
hoped to live on the country, as he had 
done in his Italian and German campaigns, 
but the Russians made a desert in his path 
—and his army collapsed in a tragic and 
tremendous debacle. 

Again, in the Peninsular fighting, he or- 
dered General Junot to push from Spain 
into Portugal and capture Lisbon without 
waiting an hour for provisions. 

“Twenty thousand men,” he wrote, 
“ can live anywhere, even in a desert.” 


Junot started with an army of twenty- 
five thousand and reached Lisbon with 
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rather more than fifteen hundred. Though 
he afterward gathered a considerable part 
of his force together, he was in no shape 
to meet Wellesley, and after Vimiero he 
was forced to withdraw from Portugal. 

Wellesley, on the other hand, never for- 
got the importance of a well-found and 
well-served commissary department. 

“Many can lead armies,” he boasted, 
“ but I can feed them!” 

Frederick the Great was conspicuously 
careful about his supplies. He even altered 
the course of campaigns to fit in with the 
movements of his transport-trains and the 
availability of food. Our own Civil War 
taught military students much about the 
needs and administration, of the commis- 
sary. Sherman’s great march was the last 
example of an army subsisting on the 
country. 

Sherman’s feat is no longer possible. 
Armies are too large, and food supplies 
are too jealously watched by the enemy. 
When it is considered that Sherman, with 
sixty thousand men, could not be fed from 
any base, and could not carry adequate 
supplies, the task facing the commissary- 
generals of the great armies of Europe to- 
day can be imagined. 

So far, as has already been said, the 














GERMAN TROOPS RECEIVING THEIR RATIONS FROM A TRAVELING FIELD KITCHEN OF THE SORT 


WHICH THE GERMANS CALL A 


“ GOULASH CANNON” 
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German commissary is solving the problem that wrecked 


the great Corsican. 
siders it already solved. 


Indeed, General von Biilow con- 


“Tt has been remarked,” he said to a newspaper 


correspondent, “that the present strategy 


of the Rus- 


sians is the same as that which proved effective against 


A GERMAN ARMY COOK PREPARING SOUP 


Napoleon. Such strategy was effective 
then, but is not now, when means of 
communication have been so much im- 
proved. The bread which our soldiers 
eat to-day in Windau was baked yesterday 
in Breslau. 

“In days when a railroad is being built 


WHILE HIS ASSISTANTS PEEL POTATOES 


a mile behind the advancing forces, when 
thousands of motor-lorries are close behind 
us, when asphalt roads grow, as it were, 
out of the earth, no such strategy is ef- 
fective. We drink German mineral water 
and eat fresh meat direct from Berlin. We 
can build a road fifty miles long, if neces- 














A LARGE GERMAN FIELD KITCHEN BEHIND THE FIRING-LINE, “SOMEWHERE IN FLANDERS” 
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sary, in two days. It is therefore nonsense 
to speak of the times and strategy of 
Napoleon.” 

This is a plausible presentation of the 
case, but it must be remembered that it 
was delivered in the bright and balmy days 
of late summer in the Baltic provinces. 
The character of the soil throughout the 
greater part of Poland and western Russia 
does not lend itself to the building of tem- 
porary roads that will stand the strain of 
heavy traffic in sloppy weather. 

The Russian supply department handled 
this difficulty admirably in the fighting of 
last autumn in Poland. Instead of heavy 
motor-lorries, it used thousands of light 
carts drawn by wiry Siberian 
ponies that can travel forever 
on a handful of oats. The 


mobility and effectiveness of 
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any. Her lines are a matter of hours, .not 
days, and the French army has been well 
fed from the beginning. 

England has by. far the smallest army 
in the central field of hostilities, but she is 
fighting in five or six areas, all overseas, 
and is feeding a big reserve army at home. 
For this reason her problem is more com- 
plicated, if not larger, than that of any of 
the other belligerents, and will be taken 
up in rough detail. 

The Army Service Corps, which is the 
commissary department of the ° British 

army, has made a 
remarkable record 
under trying cir- 


A BRITISH FIELD 
KITCHEN, WITH DE- 
TACHABLE OVENS FROM WHICH 
ONE HUNDRED MEALS OF SOUP, 


MEAT, VEGETABLES, AND TEA CAN BE SERVED IMMEDIATELY WHEN A HALT IS CALLED 


the Russian armies in the wearisome and 
bloody fighting between Warsaw and the 
Warthe line was largely attributable to 
this adaptation of its means of transport 
to the character of the country. 

There is no doubt that up to this time 
the German army has been well fed on 
. both fronts. Irvin Cobb, who is an ex- 
cellent judge of food, and other observers 
with the Kaiser’s army, have borne public 
testimony to this fact. Aside from these 
witnesses, it is a safe assumption. German 
organization working on comparatively 
short lines of communication would see to 
that. 

France’s problem has been easier than 


cumstances. It is said that only once 
since the war broke out has any com- 
mand been driven to the necessity of living 
on its emergency ration, which each soldier 
carries, and which can be touched only on 
the express order of the commanding officer. 
A small part of the expeditionary force in 
France was reduced to this extremity for 
a few hours in the early days of the retreat 
to the Marne. An overabundance of plum 
and apple jam in certain sectors of the 
fighting-line has been the only other com- 
plaint from Tommy Atkins up to this time. 
And nothing elicits a more vigorous protest 
from the British soldier than a breakdown 
in his meals. 





The South African 
war, the first in 
which the © British 
commissary was final- 
ly and _ completely 
systematized, taught 
the British war of- 
fice many lessons. 
The result, as seen 
in the present con- 
flict, has been an 
astonishing efficiency 
in the face of severe 
difficulties. 

In the first place, 
huge quantities of 
supplies had to be 
mobilized in Eng- 
land. Then they had 
to be concentrated 
at the seaport select- 
ed for the home base 
of the overseas force. 
This means, of 
course, a continuing 
rush and bustle that 


goes on night and day. 
base must not be congested, and the sup- 
plies must reach it systematically and 


regularly. 
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IS 


THE UPPER ENGRAVING SHOWS THE CAMP KITCHEN 


OF A CANADIAN REGIMENT STATIONED IN ENG 
LAND—BELOW ARE MEN OF THE GUERNSEY 


LIGHT INFANTRY DRAWING 


THEIR RATIONS 


That is only the 


beginning. Bases 
must then be estab- 
lished at Channel 
ports on the coast of 
France. These were 
selected with a view 
to their nearness to 
the prospective fight- 
ing-front on the Bel- 
gian frontier. 
Radiating from 
these points, field 
bases were hastily 
organized at various 
railheads — railroad 
stations that must be 
chosen, not because 
of their trackage fa- 
cilities, but for their 
Stragetic po- 
sition. Imagine the 
problem of keeping 
supply-trains moving 
in, and out of some 
little depot in north- 


For the seaport ern France that possibly has not more 


than a single side-track! ! 
And when the supplies reach these points 
the work is only a little more than begun. 
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GERMAN ARMY BUTCHERS AND COOKS AT WORK AT AN EXTEMPORIZED FIELD KITCHEN IN A 
POLISH TOWN—THE “ONE FULL MEAT-MEAL A DAY” OF THE KAISER'S 
SOLDIERS IS THE WORK OF THESE MEN 


SERVING OUT COFFEE TO GERMAN SOLDIERS DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE RUSSIANS 
IN POLAND--EVEN THE BAD ROADS OF POLAND HAVE NEVER 
STOPPED THESE LIGHT WAGONS 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS OF THE BRITISH ARMY SERVICE CORPS MOVING SUPPLIES ALONG A ROAD IN 
NORTHERN FRANCE—EVERYTHING FROM STEEL RAILS TO CANNED 
BEEF IS CARRIED BY THE “LORRY” 





RUSSIAN SOLDIERS RECEIVING A SOUP RATION FROM A FIELD KITCHEN DURING THE CAM- 
PAIGN IN POLAND—-THESE MOBILE COOK-STOVES ARE FREQUENTLY 
PUSHED ALMOST UP TO THE FIRING-LINE 


From a copyrighted photograth by the American Press Association, New York 
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A FRENCH FIELD KITCHEN AND SUPPLY 
STATION FOR THE FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE NEAR NEUVILLE ST. VAAST, 
IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


Here the food is transferred to 
motor-lorries, which push on in 
swift-moving trains to the rear 
of the fighting armies. 

Again a change of transporta- 
tion is necessary. The supplies 
brought up by lorry-trains have 
to be broken up and hustled into 
horse-drawn wagons, which dash 
off across the country, down by- 
ways and lanes, to reach the 
units to which the supplies are 
consigned. 

You can see the excellent 
chances for confusion here, even 
-when an army is fighting on a 
more or less fixed line. But the 
Army Service Corps had barely 


completed its system when the pyom copyrighted photo 


army it was supplying began to 
retreat by forced marches half- 
way across France! 


It is almost incredible, but in all those 
delirious days of August the devoted and 
clear-headed officers and men of the food fire fully half the time. 


graphs by the Ameri- 
can Press Assocta- 
tion, New York 


. 








BELOW IS AN ENGRAVING FROM A SNAP- 
SHOT PORTRAIT OF A FRENCH IN- 
FANTRYMAN GETTING A HASTY 
LUNCH IN THE TRENCHES 


department never once failed in 


their duty. . Their task became 
superhuman. -They were forced 
to abandon Boulogne, and then 
Havre, as an oversea base. Mil- 
lions of pounds of meats and 
biscuits, tea and medical supplies 
—everything that makes for the 
well-being of an army—had been 
poured into these ports by the 
ship-load. Immediately it’ was 
necessary to load mountains of 
boxes and bales and crates upon 
trains and motor-lorries, and 
move them farther west. At the 
same time the retreating army 
had to be kept supplied with 
three meals a day as it was forced 
ever and ever more swiftly back- 
ward in a wide arc that drew it 
farther and farther away from 
the Channel. 


The adventures of the British supply- 
trains would fill a book. They were under 


They groped 
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MEAT ON THE HOOF-—FRENCH SOLDIERS DRIVING 


around in the black night 
to find their regiments and 
brigades, and frequently 
dawn found them between 
the fighting armies. They 
had to be careful not to in- 
terfere with strictly mil- 
itary movements, but they must not fail 
when they were needed. They fought 


hostile cavalry with pistols and monkey- 
wrenches, and charged outposts like the 


charioteers of old. They were rarely in 


CATTLE TO A FIELD SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Un- 


derwood, New York 


the way, and always on 
hand when they’ were 
needed. 

Railheads, interior de- 
pots, lines of communica- 
tion, big and little—these 
had to be changed almost 

daily, sometimes hourly; but the Army 
Service Corps never faltered and never 
failed. 

This brief extract from a letter written 
by an officer about the middle of that Sep- 














DRINKING-WATER FOR AN ARMY—MOTOR-DRIVEN TRUCKS CARRYING TANKS OF PURE WATER TO 
THE FRENCH FORCES AT THE FRONT 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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A LARGE GERMAN FIELD BAKERY TURNING OUT BREAD FOR ONE OF THE INVADING 
ARMIES IN NORTHERN FRANCE. THE DAILY OUTPUT OF THIS LINE 
OF OVENS WOULD SUPPLY A SMALL CITY 


FROM THE FIELD BAKERY TO THE FIRING LINE—-MEN OF THE COMMISSARY SERVICE DISTRIBUTING 
LOAVES TO SOLDIERS IN THE TRENCHES, WHERE THEY ARE OFTEN UNDER 
FIRE AND MANY OF THEM HAVE BEEN KILLED 
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tember gives an idea of what the nightly 
life of the Army Service Corps was like: 

“ The enemy in his retirement blew up 
the bridge over the river, and our engineers 
have built a pontoon one to replace it. 
This bridge, though, is under the enemy’s 
guns, who shell it with great accuracy. 

“Last night, on starting out, a pitch- 
dark night and raining hard, we could see 
the frequent flashes of the enemy’s artillery, 
and hear and see the bursting shells. The 
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to go forward, and a perpetual. stream of 
wounded men being carried or helped past, 
going in the opposite direction. So black 
was it that I could not see my hand before 
my face and one would walk right into a 
horse without seeing it. The only thing 
which showed up was the white bandages 
of the wounded. 

“To add to the difficulties, one’s nerves 
were on the gui vive, waiting every second 
for the enemy to resume shelling. One 














COOKS OF THE BRITISH INDIAN CONTINGENT BAKING CHUPATTIES, OR GRIDDLE-CAKES, AT A 
FIELD BAKERY IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


From a photograth by Newspaper Illustrations, Limited, London 


whole of the road is lined with dead horses, 
and the smell is too dreadful for words. 

“When the shelling stopped we moved 
on, and finally reached the river. It was 
impossible to get loaded wagons across a 
very shaky pontoon bridge in pitch dark- 
ness with very steep banks down to it and 
no side rails on it. The supplies had there- 
fore to be dumped on this side. 

“This was a matter of great difficulty 
in the dark and wet, a very narrow road, 
choked in places by dead horses, am- 
bulances and pontoons also there waiting 


shell among the congested crowd would 


have had dreadful results. Just before we 
arrived shells had dropped there. We had 
not left the place more than a half-hour 
when we saw the flashes of the guns be- 
hind us.” 

When the smoke of the great conflict has 
cleared away, some man who knows all 
about it will write a book on the work 
of the A. S.C. That book will be worth 
reading. It will be 2 handbook of efficiency 
of the highest kind — combining energy, 
courage, ingenuity, and imagination. 
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F all the oddly assorted people whom 
the unaccountable workings of 


chance ever brought together on 
the frayed edge of an African empire, 
Friedrich Ritter von Hammer, late of the 
Seventy-Eighth Uhlans and Pierre de 
Tonnére, formerly of the Sixty-Third Chas- 
seurs, were assuredly not the least oddly 
assorted. And, on the eve of the gravest 
events, this same inscrutable dispensation 
had seated them facing each other in 
roomy, squeaking wicker chairs, playing 
the ancient and pacific game of pinocle. 

More than forty years earlier the two 
had met in the last desperate charge at 
Sédan. Now one was third assistant to 
His Excellence the Imperial Governor of 
Togoland; the other was commissioner of 
the French Republic, attached to~ the 
scantily-clothed court of the subordinate 
King of Dahomey. 

If republics are ungrateful as a matter 
of record, it is yet to be proved that the 
bosoms of empires are overflowing with 
the milk of appreciation. These two, de- 
spite long service and honorable wounds, 
had been well-nigh forgotten in their exile 
of duty by the mighty of their day. 

“Poor Aristide!” M. de Tonnére was 
saying, as he looked over the cards in his 
hand. “It was a year yesterday since he 
died.” 

“ And we have been the only two white 
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men in this part of Africa for a year and 
a day,” responded the other. “ You know, 
my friend ”—and he regarded the French- 
man almost affectionately over the horn 
rims of his spectacles—“ if you had not 
been here I should have resigned my post 
or gone mad.” 

“TI am precisely in the same boat, as 
the English say, mon ami. It is a terrible 
thing to drown in a sea of blacks. You 
have saved my life!” 

“And you mine.” 

The Frenchman was overcome for the 
moment with an access of emotion. He 
put out his hand and grasped the pudgy 
fingers of his companion. 

“ Ach, Fritz, such friendships as ours—” 

“ Are rare,” completed the other, return- 
ing his friend’s pressure. 

Then they returned to their game, each 
a picture of tropic comfort in a linen suit 
that looked as if it had been cut to make 
pajamas. The next spoken word was an 
exclamation of triumph from the third as- 
sistant governor. 

“ Royal marriache!” he announced in 
his best Swabian French, as he laid down 
the king and queen of hearts face up on 
the table, with a resonant laugh which 
went well with his round, high-colored face 
and his comfortable girth. 

M. de Tonnére shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly, and his mind dwelt for a mo- 
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ment upon the undue importance which 
may attach to a game of pinocle when 
it is played by two exiles within sight of 
the tattered outposts of a far-distant re- 
public. 

He murmured some vague observation 
about the name of a name, and was about 
to add the customary protest against Herr 
von Hammer’s proverbial luck at cards, 
when the roll of a calabash drum throbbed 
in across the veranda from the French side 
of the river—a dull, monotonous poom- 
poom-poom, that sounded like the work of 
a tired native hand. 

The two men listened incredulously to 
the unaccustomed sound. Then Pierre de 
Tonnére rose from the table, unfolding his 
height like a jack-knife that is being 
opened, sauntered out in the white sunlight 
of the veranda, leaned over the railing, and 
peered across the river, shading his eyes 
with a bony hand. 

The gleam of the slanting sun upon the 
water blinded him at first, so that he could 
see nothing but the flagstaff on the near 
side of the stream, with the black, white, 
and red of Germany floating listlessly at 
its peak. Then, by degrees, he descried 
another flagstaff on the farther bank, and 


on it something unusual—a bit of bunting 
fluttering in a feeble breeze just below the 
tricolor, plainly visible against the ghostly 
white of the fringe of rubber-trees at the 
edge of the jungle. 

“ The recall,” he explained, turning to 


his friend with a troubled expression. 
“The recall,” he mused, with a slight 
tremor in his voice. “It is, perhaps, that 
something is happening.” 

“Something happening? What is it 
that can be happening?” questioned Herr 
von Hammer as he walked somewhat 
heavily to the side of the commissioner of 
the republic. 

For things seldom happened at Gandu— 
so seldom that when they did happen they 
had the effect of upsetting the orderly op- 
erations of the universe. 

“Something happening?” repeated the 
third assistant to the Governor of Togo- 
land. “ Perhaps a man has arrived—no?” 

“It is to be hoped so, my Fritz,” 
breathed the other fervently. “One is 
weary of black faces—always black faces!” 

Tonnére strode back into the bungalow 
and took up his pith helmet, with its long 
streamer of white cheese-cloth. Buttoning 
up his pajamalike coat, he descended the 
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three steps of the veranda with a spryness 
unusual to his age. He whistled to his 
Senegalese, who lay like lithe, black hounds 
in the shade of the tamarind-tree, stepped 
into his whale-boat, telescoped his lank 
frame into the stern seat, and started for 
the other bank. 

“Au revoir!” trumpeted the chubby 
Hammer between curved palms, as the 
craft glided out into the stream. “ Is it 
that you will return soon, that we may fin- 
ish our game—no?” 

“ Ja, ja; soon,” responded Tonnére in his 
best German of Normandy; for these two 
were so considerate of each other’s national 
susceptibilities that they interchanged lan- 
guages whenever it was possible. 


II 


Herr voN HamMeErR waited fretfully, 
pulling at his long pipe; but there came 
no sign of the return of M. de Tonnére 
until the shadow of the tamarind had 
lengthened upon the ground and the eve- 
ning mist had begun to gather in soft blue 
wisps upon the river. Then the whale-boat 
shot out on its return trip from the op- 
posite bank. 

“Now we shall finish the game,” mur- 
mured the third assistant governor, with a 
smile of content. 

The next moment he found himself 
gazing across the stream with an expression 
of wonderment. In the wake of the first 
boat came another, and still another after 
that, and he saw that each boat was crowd- 
ed with blacks. 

“What for a performance is this, eh?” 
mused Herr von Hammer, rubbing his 
plump, smooth-shaven chin reflectively. 

Then a blue, metallic glint flashed over 
the water. He blinked thoughtfully. Yes, 
it was the glint of metal—the glint of 
rifle-barrels, most likely. 

“Ach, but they’re armed!” he won- 
dered, wagging a shock of gray hair which 
once had been blond. “ What can it mean? 
A visit of ceremony, perhaps; and he may 
expect a salute.” 

His eyes wandered down the bank to the 
little brass cannon—once the polite arma- 
ment of a yacht—which represented all the 
available artillery of Gandu. Its muzzle 
was pointed at the French quarters on the 
opposite bank. He reflected that it was 
not loaded, and that it never could be 
loaded; so the salute must be abandoned. 
He gazed once more riverward. 
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He saw that the first boat had stopped 
in midstream. The others drew up to it, 
one on either side, and came to rest, the 
Senegalese boatmen leaning on their oars. 

Herr von Hammer’s faded blue eyes 
could see the little armada plainly now. 
Beside each rower sat a black with a rifle 
on his knees. Presently M. de Tonnére 
arose in the stern of his craft. The old 
uhlan saw that his friend had discarded 
his pajamalike linen suit of the tropics. 
Instead, the trim uniform of the republic 
enveloped his tall, spare form. Upon his 
shoulders rested two gleaming epaulets; 
at his waist dangled a sword. 

“ A sword!” marveled Herr von Ham- 
mer, rubbing his eyes. 

Then the tall, spare figure in the stern 
of the flag-ship carried a speaking-trumpet 
to his lips, and his voice came booming 
over the stream with a sonorous, unfamiliar 
sound: 

“ In the name of the French Republic—” 

“ The French Republic, fein? ” reflected 
Herr von Hammer with a start. 

“T summon you to surrender!” went on 
the voice. 

The phrase struck the third assistant 
governor like a blow between the eyes. 
He picked up his malacca cane, strode 
heavily down the steps, walked to the end 
of the landing, and bawled: 

“ What is it that you say, mine vrend?” 

“ Surrender!” boomed back the voice. 

“ Surrender?” gasped Herr von Hammer. 
“Who is to surrender—and why, for ex- 
ample?” 

“ Because war has been declared 

“War? What war?” 

“ War between the French Republic and 
Prussia.” 

“ Himmel!” growled Herr von Hammer, 
lapsing for the moment into barbarism. 
Then a fierce anger came into his breast 
and he called out tauntingly: 

“Mine vrend, is it not that the river 
fog has come into your brain? See, it is 
descending upon the stream with the eve- 
ning. It was always bad for you, since— 
since Sédan,” he finished, and his uhlan’s 
back straightened to the uprightness of the 
ramrod which he had once swallowed. 
“Since Sédan, mine vrend,” he repeated 
with malicious emphasis. 

But the name of Sédan only made M. 
de Tonnére the calmer. He went on with 
head erect, after he had adjusted his 
chapeau with its sweeping plume: 


”? 
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“ The official proclamation, excellence—” 

Herr von Hammer made a wry face at 
that word “ excellence.” Its use convinced 
him, at last, that the performance in 
midstream was not a jest. M. de Ton- 
nére, in his relations with his old friend, 
was never polite unless he was angry. 

“ Sir, what official proclamation?” in- 
terrupted the Prussian, flinging back the 
Frenchman’s formality. 

M. de Tonnére waved the interruption 
aside with a generous sweep of his gloved 
hand, which held a small piece of blue 
paper. The man on the pier recognized it 
at once as the universal telegraph-blank, 
the petit bleu, of the republic. 

“The official proclamation,” went on 
the old chasseur, with an air of imposing 
dignity, “ has just reached me by runner 
from the end of the telegraph-line at Car- 
notville. I am commanded to capture 
or destroy the enemy.” Then he gathered 
himself together, ‘raised himself on tiptoe, 
threw out his chest, ordinarily not aston- 
ishingly deep, and shouted with the full 
strength of his lungs: “ It is the day of the 
revenge. Vive la France!” 

Herr von Hammer bit his faded, blond 
mustache, and his bushy eyebrows bristled 
like two caterpillars. His thickening 
speech told of his growing ire: 

“ Und zo—zo you vish me to zurrender, 
what?” 

“I have the honor, excellence,” rejoined 
the other, with growing politeness. “ The 
day of the revenge—” 

Herr von Hammer’s face ran swiftly red. 
He shouted back with a hoarse voice: 

“IT mock myself of your day of 
revanche! ” : 

M. de Tonnére interrupted him with a 
single word—a terrible word at the expense 
of Prussia, which tore out from beyond his 
thin lips and hissed like a projectile 
through the startled air of Africa. 

That word steadied the shattered nerves 
of the old uhlan. He laughed as one might 
laugh whose enemy has given him an 
opening for a sword-thrust. 

“Calm yourself, my friend,” he ad- 
vised almost good-humoredly. “ These 
river fogs are bad for your malaria. Come 
ashore, that we may talk this thing over 
reasonably in our senses.” 

M. de Tonnére chewed the cud of im- 
patience for one moment, and then flung a 
haughty ultimatum across the sluggish 
stream: 


” 
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“ Surrender, Prussian, or I—fire!” 

“ Ah, but you cannot fire, monsieur le 
commissionnaire,” retorted the German 
placidly. 

“ Cannot fire, for example?” 

“No. You see—” 

Herr von Hammer drew a large white 
handkerchief out of the breast-pocket of 
his pajamalike jacket, tied it to the end 
of his malacca cane, and waved the im- 
provised flag aloft with a triumphant ex- 
pression. 

“ You see, I am under a white flag.” 

“You surrender, then?” gasped the 
Frenchman, with an air of relief. 

“ But no,” the other replied with a vio- 
lent shake of his bullet-head. “On the 
contrary. I do not surrender. This is 
the flag of a parliamentary. I have the 
honor to be my own parliametary, in 
short.” 

M. de Tonnére’s shining epaulets went 
up in an involuntary shrug of surprise. 

‘Ach-ch-ch!” he breathed between 
clenched teeth. “ You Prussians are full 
of—of ruses!”’ 

“ But we respect the white flag.” 

“ Sometimes,” retorted the Frenchman 
doubtfully. “I remember at Sédan—” 

“So do I,” returned Herr von Hammer, 
with undisguised malice. 

The old chasseur clipped back a taunt 
with his teeth—for friendship, he reflected 
with a sudden impulse of generosity, in 
view of his strategic advantage, must count 
for something even on the day of the 
revenge. 

“ Well, what is it that you have to say?” 
he inquired. 

“Merely this— that we are the only 
white men for two hundred miles around 
—you and I.” 

M. de Tonnére pondered before he 
spoke. Then he admitted with a pacific 
expression: 

“ Eh, well?” 

“ And we are far—very far—from the 
battle-fields of Europe.” 

The Frenchman’s thin eyebrows met in 
a frown. 

“ Duty is not a matter of latitude or of 
geography,” he announced severely. 

“Very well, then,’ went on Herr von 
Hammer, taking another tack, “ let us as- 
sume—only for the sake of the argument, 
you understand—that you capture me. So, 
then, you put me in the stockade as a 
prisoner—” 
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“ Ah, but no. Your parole—” 

“T shall refuse you my parole.” 

“ Refuse me your parole?” 

“Ja, ja,’ affirmed the other quickly, 
again lapsing into barbarism. “ Then the 
only choice you will have will be to post 
a couple of blacks on guard over me— 
with rifles, you understand.” 

“ But yes, of course — with rifles,” as- 
sented M. de Tonnére weakly. 

“ Certainly,” rejoined the uhlan, with 
the expression of a man who is carrying a 
point. “Now then. In the night I try 
to escape—is it not so? Yes. And the 
blacks they do their duty. They fire on 
me, and—in short, they kill me.” 

“ Naturally,” responded the gaunt fig- 
ure in the boat; but Herr von Hammer 
could see that a look of uncertainty crept 
into his face. 

“ And in such an event,” went on the 
uhlan, pressing his advantage, “ you will 
be left alone in Africa—alone amid a sea 
of blacks—with no one to take a hand at 
pinocle with you.” 

Herr von Hammer paused impressively, 
his arms folded over his deep chest, his 
head thrown back, his attitude expressive 
of confident appeal to inimutable facts. 
M. de Tonnére eyed his furmer friend 
thoughtfully. There was a growing doubt 
in his manner when he replied: 

“ That is so, excellence.” 

“Very well, if it is so, why should we 
not talk this affair over reasonably, man 
to man?” 

“It is possible, for example,” admitted 
the commissioner of the republic, after a 
pause, with the air of a man who has 
reached a difficult resolution. 

Peering across the falling shadows of 
early evening, Herr von Hammer thought 
he saw a Sinister expression settling on the 
Frenchman’s thin, bony face. He watched 
M. de Tonnére closely as he settled down 
into his seat and gave the signal for the 
flotilla to resume its interrupted cruise. 
The German smiled acidly, held up the 
white flag higher, and shouted vigorously: 

“ Monsieur, monsieur! I protest against 
this violation—” 

“What violation?” 

“ Monsieur le commissionnaire is com- 
ing to German soil with armed force.” 

“ But yes, naturally.” 

“On the contrary, it is a violation of 
the law of nations. This is to be a parley, 
not an invasion.” 
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A thin, bitter smile curled M. de Ton- 
nére’s lips. 

“Then your excellence wishes me to 
entrust myself—”’ 

“To my word.” 

“ The word of a Prussian?” 

Herr von Hammer’s back sprang straight. 
His words came thickly: 

“T have the honor to warn monsieur le 
commissionnaire—” 

He glanced swiftly at the little brass 
cannon which had once been the polite 
armament of a yacht, strode down the 
bank to it, placed his hand on the breech, 
and shifted the weapon until its muzzle 
pointed directly at the oncoming flag-ship 
with its two consorts. 

The commissioner of the republic un- 
folded his height and stood up in the stern 
with a startled look. There was a falsetto 
note in his voice: 

“ Name of a name!” 

“ Precisely,” assented the third as- 
sistant governor firmly. “ Another stroke 
of the oars, and—” 

He patted the breech of the gun with a 
sinister caress. 

“ Is—is it loaded?” inquired M. de Ton- 
nére, forgetting his official dignity for a 
moment. 

“To the muzzle,” replied Herr von 
Hammer grimly. 

M. de Tonnére uttered a quick word of 
command. Twenty-four oars dug deeply 
into the sluggish current, with a gurgling 
sound of backing water. The commissioner 
of the republic passed a handkerchief over 
his brow. 

“A thousand thunders!” he rumbled 
irritably. ‘ You—you were about to—” 

“ To defend the soil of the German Em- 
pire, monsieur,”’ announced the other, with- 
drawing his hand from the breech. 

“ What is it that you wish, then?” 

“That, as a parliamentary, in the 
enemy’s camp, you will land alone with an 
orderly. Your army of invasion is to re- 
main in the boats, out in the stream. Is 
it agreed upon?” 

Ill 


Tus it came about that the two boats, 
with the blacks, remained where they were, 
while the flag-ship moved to the landing, 
deposited the commissioner ashore with a 
black orderly in the faded blouse of a chas- 
seur d’Afrique and no trousers, and pulled 
out to midstream again. 


Herr von Hammer saluted gravely as M. 
de Tonnére stepped on the landing, and 
conducted him to the bungalow—into the 
very room where, a few hours earlier, the 
two had been playing pinocle on the edge 
of the abyss. 

“ Monsieur le commissionnaire will do 
me the honor to sit down.” 

The third assistant governor inducted 
the parliamentary into a wicker chair—his 
own favorite wicker chair—with a stiff lit- 
tle dip of his uhlan back. Then he called, 
in an ordinary conversational voice: 

“ Bongo!” 

A black emerged noiselessly from an ini- 
visible recess, handed around a silver 
cigarette-box, offered a light to each, and 
withdrew like a shadow. 

“Well, my friend—or rather, my 
former friend,” he corrected himself with 
a frown, “so it is to be war between you 
and me?” 

“ That is the exact situation in a word,” 
bowed M. de Tonnére, rising from his seat, 
drawing a piece of blue paper from his 
belt, and handing it to Herr von Ham- 
mer with a comprehensive gesture of the 
shoulders and the body, which seemed to 
say: “ Do me the honor to see for yourself.” 

When the commissioner had resumed his 
seat, the former uhlan sank into his own 
chair with great dignity, adjusted his horn- 
rimmed spectacles, unfolded the document, 


-and began to: scan its contents with a 


preoccupied air. By turns he nodded, 
shook a doubting head, shrugged incredu- 
lous shoulders, scratched the tip of an as- 
tonished ear, and blinked the cold, blue 
eyes of unbelief. And his lips unconscious- 
ly fornred, with an expression of bewildered 
horror, the closing words: 

“* Capture or destroy the enemy.’ ” 

“ That means me, I suppose,” he added, 
clearing his throat, grown suddenly hoarse 
with an access of emotion, as he laid the 
paper on the table before him. 

“It is the day of the revenge!” respond- 
ed the commissioner. 

Herr von Hammer raised a pudgy hand 
aloft as if to beg the privilege of the floor. 

“ Revenge — for what?” he questioned 
passionately. 

M. de Tonnére’s face flushed. 

“The question is a mockery,” he an- 
nounced stiffly. 

“On the contrary it is reasonable. What 
is it that you are seeking revenge for— 
you, Pierre de Tonnére, from me, Friedrich 
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What, for example, have 


von Hammer? 
I done to you?” 
“ You—you took my sword at Sédan,” 
the Frenchman replied. 
“ Ach, but I returned it to_you, is it not? 
And it was more than forty years ago. I 
had almost forgotten.” 





“ But I have not—and France has not 
forgotten. So—so I have come to discuss 
terms.” 

“To disguss terms? Vot terms, mon- 
sieur le gommissionnaire? ” 

The thick accent once more came into 
the old uhlan’s speech under the stress of 
passion. He arose, drew himself up to 
his full height as if he were on parade, 
fixed an intensely cold blue stare upon 
his friend—or rather his former friend— 
and announced in a hoarse voice, in atro- 
ciously guttural French: 








HERR VON HAMMER SALUTED GRAVELY AS 
M. DE TONNERE STEPPED ON 
THE LANDING 


“ You vish terms? I will gif you terms. 
Dese are my terms—” 

He strode across, halted before M. de 
Tonnére’s chair, raised his open palm, made 
as if he would bring it down with full force 
upon the Frenchman’s face, and ended by 
giving him a tap on the cheek which was 
more a love-pat than a blow. Instantly 
a look of horror came into his eyes as he 
realized what he had done. 

“ Name of a pig!” rumbled M. de Ton- 
nére as he arose to his feet with all the 
agility that his age permitted. 
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His bony fists were clenched; a crim- 
son spot glowed upon his smitten cheek. 
Herr von Hammer stepped back a pace 
and stood facing him, with head bent in 
contrition. 

“ Pardon, pardon, mine vrend! But you 
insulted the fatherland. You insulted the 
fatherland, on Cherman soil—” 

“On guard!” roared the Frenchman, 
putting his hand to the hilt of his sword. 

“You decline my apology?” interposed 
Herr von Hammer blankly, with a drooping 
jaw. 

“T mock myself of your apology. I re- 
turn your insolence with interest. I de- 
mand that you fight—treacherous Prus- 
sian!” 

“ Enough!” shouted the old uhlan, a 
wave of red driving the deadly pallor from 
his face. “ You shall have your vish. But 
one moment—I have no veapon yet, and 
your men—” 

He nodded toward the river. 

“ They shall go back. For once I shall 
trust myself to: the honor of a Prussian.” 

M. de Tonnére stepped to the veranda, 
called to his orderly, and the orderly re- 
peated his command to the flotilla in mid- 
stream. The three whale-boats began to 


move toward the opposite bank. 

“ Now then, Friedrich Ritter von Ham- 
mer!” said the Frenchman stiffly when he 
had returned. 

He found the Prussian standing in the 
middle of the room, drawn sword in hand, 
chairs and table pushed back against the 


walls. M. de Tonnére drew his steel with 
a metallic snarl; the two blades were quick- 
ly measured; each man stepped back two 
paces. 

“On guard!” two voices cried in the 
same breath. 

Two blades shot out and up simulta- 
neously. Two hands— old hands which 
were not free from the tremors that come 
with the years — were flung upward and 
backward. Then M. de Tonnére’s voice 
rose in the resonant cry of battle: 

“ Vive la France!” 

“ Deutschland iiber Alles!” roared back 
Herr von Hammer, responding to the 
challenge. 

So they lunged savagely at each other; 
shuffled, side-stepped, lunged again, swayed 
back and forth, advancing, retreating by 
inches—these two old soldiers whom the 
ingratitude of nations had left stranded 
and forgotten on the outer fringe of the 
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world. Unwonted flames leaped in dimmed 
old eyes; unaccustomed smiles of hate 
curled stiff old lips. 

They had not fought five minutes when 
weight began to tell on Friedrich Ritter 
von Hammer. He shook his head to rid 
himself of the beads of moisture which 
sprang to his face. His breath began to 
come hard. 

“ Aha, I have you—Prussian!” laughed 
the old chasseur, with a savage lunge. 

Herr von Hammer parried, stamped with 
a heavy foot—and the point of his blade 
flew up as M. de Tonnére’s wrist turned 
slightly with an almost forgotten trick of 
the field of honor. 

“ Surrender, Prussian!” 

“ Never, Frenchman!” 

A frightened, woolly head bobbed into 
the doorway, with eyeballs popping out in 
terror at the sight of two white men—the 
white masters—fighting each other. At a 
frowning nod from Herr von Hammer, 
Bongo vanished with swift obedience. 

The battle of the swordsmen went on 
with hot fury—the fury of two old vol- 
canoes in which the fires had long slum- 
bered beneath the ashes of the years. 
Slowly the old uhlan retreated before the 
ringing blade of his former friend—slowly, 
inch by inch, with Prussian obstinacy, 
fighting every moment. The breath fairly 
roared in his windpipe. Rivulets of 
moisture poured down his face. M. de 
Tonnére’s thin lips crinkled in a cruel 
smile. His voice rang tauntingly: 

“ Down with Prussia! On to Berlin— 
to Berlin!” 

And then, even while he shouted his 
challenge, his foot slipped on the smooth 
matting and he fell heavily to the floor. 
Herr von Hammer closed his eyes at the 
sound of a crashing sound—the sound of 
a head striking against a heavy obstacle. 
The old uhlan found himself thinking, as 
one will think of trifling things at grave 
moments, of Bongo’s failure to remove the 
safe to the other corner of the room, as 
he had been ordered to do only yesterday. 
Yet perhaps—perhaps—Bongo had saved 
the situation. Perhaps— 

The point of the German’s sword 
dropped to the matting. He wiped the 
moisture from his eyes with the back of 
his hand. 

“T am waiting, monsieur le commission- 
naire,” he managed to pant out. “ When 
you have rested yourself—” 
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But M. de Tonnére lay motionless, his 
face twisted into a grimace of pain, his 
hand at the back of his head. When he 
withdrew it there was a crimson stain on 
the fingers. The sight of that stain gave 
him a swift touch of nausea. 

“ Pierre—mine vrend!” 

“Tt is nothing — nothing! A touch of 
river-fog that gave me the vertigo, per- 
haps. And then—the old wound in my 
head.” 

But M. de Tonnére’s voice was.strangely 
weak, and Herr von Hammer’s senses 
caught a note of despair in the words. A 
numb feeling flooded the old uhlan. He 
knew not that his throat was cracking; 
that his breath was almost gone, like the 
breath of a blown ox. He saw, as in a 
daze, that M. de Tonnére raised himself 
on his elbow as if to rise, and that he 
fell back heavily, his head in dangerous 
proximity to the murderous corner of the 
safe. 

-Herr von Hammer cast his sword aside, 
knelt down beside the prostrate man, and 
gathered him, resisting, in his arms. As 
he carried him to his bedroom, he heard a 
weak voice murmuring: 

“ But you understand that it was not 
a Prussian sword that did it! I shall be 
ready to fight it out—to-morrow—yes—” 

Then the tense frame seemed to relax 
into helplessness. A groan rattled in Herr 
von Hammer’s throat as he laid his burden 
upon the bed. 

IV 


Tuat night, behind the mosquito cur- 
tains of Herr von Hammer’s bed, Pierre de 
Tonnére sat up out of a long and motion- 
less silence, his haggard face flushed, his 
eyes bright with fever, his sparse white 
hair clinging in wisps to his moist brow. 

“ The good God be thanked!” whispered 


Herr von Hammer. Then he laid aside the 
“ Medical Book for Colonial Service,” over 
which he had been poring, rose from his 
camp-stool, and bent eagerly over the bed 
with a radiant look. 

“ Ach, my friend—” 

But M. de Tonnére stared with a blank 
expression, his thick, gray eyelirows con- 
verging in a frown. Suddenly his hand 
flew out as if he were waving a sword, and 
his words tumbled out distinctly: 

“ Surrender, Prussian! Vive la France!” 

Herr von Hammer shrank before the 
gaze of those unknowing eyes, turned pre- 
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cipitately to his book, searched the pages 
till he came to the section headed “ For 
patient suffering from wound, after recov- 
ery of consciousness, but when wandering.” 
He devoured the text with keen anxiety. 

“ Ach, here we are,” he murmured at 
last. ‘“‘ M-m—m-m—three grains of No. 
22 for the reduction of temperature!” 

He laid the book face down with a deep 
sigh of relief, bustled with shuffling Chi- 
nese slippers across the rush-matted room, 
opened the wall-cabinet, and ran a swift 
glance over the rows of white-glazed boxes 
that lined it. 

“No. 22. Let me see, No. 22— 

Then an appalling truth dawned upon 
him. 

“ Himmel, but there is no No. 22!” 

The voice from behind the mosquito 
curtains came stridently to his ears: 

“ Bring Friedrich Ritter von Hammer!” 

The sound of his name upon the lips of 
his friend almost overcame him, even with 
the odd context. He hurried to the bed 
with a hesitating smile of welcome, and a 
queer little manner of doubting fear which 
somehow suggested a woman who is seek- 
ing forgiveness. 

“ Yes, Pierre. Here I am.” 

“ Bring Friedrich Ritter von Hammer— 
that treacherous Prussian,” commanded 
M. de Tonnére, with the judicial air of a 
colonial administrator who is about to lay 
down the white man’s law to a black man’s 
world. 

‘“ But I am Fritz von Hammer,” said the 
other with a faltering voice of emotion, 
“and I am not treacherous!” 

The Frenchman did not seem to hear the 
mild disclaimer. He laughed with an in- 
credulous expression which seemed to 
carry a subtle insult. 

“You Friedrich von Hammer? Bah! 
Hammer is a prisoner—a prisoner of 
France—in the stockade—with two black 
men mounting guard!” 

Something cut like a knife to the heart 
of the old uhlan. He murmured sooth- 
ingly, as one might speak to a child: 

“Yes, yes, mon commandant, Friedrich 
von Hammer is in the stockade.” And he 
added complaisantly, though the words al- 
most choked him: “That treacherous 
Prussian!” 

“ Bring him to me!” 

Herr von Hammer’s 
wrinkled with perplexity. 
idea came into his head. 
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“Very well, mon commandant,” he an- 
nounced in a matter-of-fact way. 

He went out of the room and called out 
in a loud voice, which should carry distinct- 
ly to the man in the bed: 



































Bongo! Bring the prisoner 

In the entrance hall he threw a rain-coat 
over his pajamas, stalked back with a 
despondent air into the bedroom, and stood 
silent in the glow of the night-lamp beside 
the bed. 

“ You have sent for me, monsieur le com- 
missionnaire.” 

The man sitting up behind the mosquito- 
curtains peered at him curiously, with eyes 
of faint recognition, softened with some- 
thing that might have been the beginnings 
of pity. He seemed to be saying: 

“ How you have changed!” 

There was a perceptible uneasiness in his 
manner when he spoke aloud: 

“Tt is about the parole, excellence.” 

“ Parole!” protested the Prussian, for- 
getting his part for the moment in a swift 
return of his earlier indignation. “I had 
the honor already to inform you that—” 

M. de Tonnére interrupted him with a 
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slight crinkling of the lips which might 
have been a dead smile come back. 

“It is not my desire that you should 
remain in the stockade—with two blacks 
mounting guard. You will give me your 
parole—no?” 

There was a note of gentleness that ap- 
proached pleading in his voice. Herr von 
Hammer returned with a qualm to the 
part he was playing. 
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“SURRENDER, PRUSSIAN!"’ “ NEVER, FRENCHMAN!” 


“ But yes, mon commandant,” he re- 


plied, gulping hard. “ My parole? It is 
yours.” 

“ That is better,” rejoined M. de Ton- 
nére, a note of relief in his voice. “ It was 
too bad—it seemed a thousand pities that 
you should remain in the stockade. I have 
pleasure in accepting your parole. France 
is generous — that glorious France which 
knows so well how to keep bright her 
sword, and—” 

His words trailed off into some remote 
region of memory. His strength failing, 
the grizzled chasseur of 1870 fell back 
upon the bed, his breath coming in short, 
panting gasps. 

Friedrich von Hammer silently drew the 
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mosquito-curtain closer about the motion- 
less figure. Then he stood with folded 
arms, shaking his head slowly. 

“ Ah, my poor Pierre!” he murmured. 
“ My poor Pierre and your foolish France! 
She will be ground to pieces under the 
wheels of the Prussian war machine. My 
poor old friend Pierre!” 

V 

Even as he pondered, there was a com- 
motion outside — the cries of natives, the 
flare of torches, the guttural speech of 
Bongo. 

Herr von Hammer strode to the veranda. 
He saw a group of blacks bending over a 
panting form in the deep shadow of the 
tamarind. 

“ Not so much noise, Bongo!” he ordered 
in a low voice, tense with anger, for he 
feared that the man who lay within might 
be disturbed. “ What is it?” 

Bongo answered with many salaamings. 
It was a message from the Governor of 
Togoland. The runner had come loping 
out of the dense forest of rubber-trees, 
with the swaying trot of a tired-out dog. 
He had fallen prostrate at the foot of the 
tamarind. The uhlan could see, in the 
blaze of a torch, a gaunt body stretched 
prone, a tongue hanging out between white 
teeth, great muscles twitching in big black 
knots, an ebony chest heaving as if it 
would burst. 

“ Give me the message!” 

Herr von Hammer took the package out 
of Bongo’s hand, tore it open eagerly, and 
bent forward to catch the uncertain light 
upon the paper. A smile spread over his 
round features as he read the first lines. 
Then a moisture welled slowly into his 
eyes as he continued. He cleared his 
throat, and ran his eyes twice over one 
passage. His heart began to swell within 
his breast. 

“ Lille ours!” he murmured. 
Amiens, and Rouen—and Meaux! 
thirty miles from Paris!” 

For that was just before the disaster of 
the Marne. 

His hand trembled as he held the paper. 
He found himself overwhelmed by a vast 
gratitude—a gratitude too great for words. 
The wish came to him that he might kneel 
in the solitude of some silent cathedral; 
that he might lift his inarticulate thoughts 
upward—upward. The triumphant battle- 
strains of the hymn of Martin Luther came 
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to his throat, mounted to the barriers of 
his mute lips: 


A mighty fortress is our Lord! 


It seemed to him that he could hear a 
rising echo of that hymn as it swept like 
a resistless tide from trench to trench 
across Europe in a resonant unison—the 
blended voice of a nation in arms: 


A mighty fortress is our Lord! 


He spoke at last, in trembling words, his 
head thrown up, his eyes alight: 

“ Thanks be to the good God!” 

And then, clearing his throat, he called 
out resonantly; his hand raised at salute: 

“ Hoch der Kaiser!” 

“ Hoch der Kaiser!” shouted Bongo 
and the natives as they had been taught to 
do. 

An answering sound came through the 
open windows from within. The voice of 
Pierre de Tonnére, quavering and weak, 
broke upon the cry of his exultation. 

“ Now he shall know!” smiled Friedrich 
Ritter von Hammer grimly to himself as 
he turned to go in. 

Yet, before he entered, he spoke a word 
to Bongo. Bongo saluted, and presently 
the colors of the empire floated slowly to 
the peak of the staff by the riverside and 
hung limply in the night. 

The old uhlan brought his heels together 
as in the old days, and his hand went up 
to his forehead in a soldier’s expression of 
homage. Then he strode into the bungalow 
with a lighter step than had been his for 
many a year. He held up the official des- 
patch with a beaming smile, in which, 
nevertheless, malice had a part. Some- 
thing in the expression of the man in the 
gleam of the night-lamp brought him to a 
sudden halt. 

Pierre de Tonnére was speaking with 
difficulty, though a great light shone in 
his eyes. 

“ Metz is ours again!” he was saying. 
“T hear the cheering. How did they get 
the news so soon—out there? I just re- 
ceived it myself—officially—from Carnot- 
ville by runner. Where—where did I put 
the despatch, eh?” 

He fumbled uncertainly about the bed- 
clothes, seeking something. 

“Where is it? It was in my hands a 
moment ago. At any rate—” 

The old chasseur raised himself on his 
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hands and gathered his wavering strength. 
A cry broke from his lips—a cry of tri- 
umph that almost sank into a sigh of sheer 
weariness: 

“Vive la France! 
treacherous Prussians!” 

Herr von Hammer’s fingers closed con- 
vulsively upon the piece of paper in his 
hand. Hot words smoldered between his 
lips. He checked himself. 

“ My friend,” he began with an indulgent 
expression, “ there has been some mistake, 
I assure you. The Prussians, whom you 
call treacherous—” 

But the man behind the mosquito-cur- 
tains had sunk back among the pillows, 
and lay breathing hard. 

Herr von Hammer gulped back the words 
* he would have said, laid the official des- 
patch on the wicker table beside the bed, 
and took up the “ Medical Book for 
Colonial Service.” He turned the pages 
rapidly until he came to the heading: “ De- 
lusions—Pleasant.” 

“ Ach, here we are! Let us see—m-m.” 
And his eyes searched the text. “ H-m— 
h-m! ‘ Delusions—Pleasant.’ H-m—h-m! 
‘Should be encouraged, as they stimulate 
the mental and physical strength of the 
patient.” H-m—h-m!” 

He gazed thoughtfully at the motionless 
form vaguely outlined behind the mosquito- 
curtain, and then went on, reading softly 
to himself: 
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“The records of a large number of cases in the 
Imperial Psychiatric Institute at Vienna, con- 
ducted by Dr. Krafft-Ebing, have proved con- 
clusively that cures may be effected by a sys- 
tematic encouragement of certain delusions.” 


He closed the bulky volume with an ab- 
stracted air, rested his chin in his hands, 
and pondered long, his well-nourished figure 
casting a huge, fantastic shadow in the 
light of the night-lamp. 

A cry out of the night, almost at the 
window, roused him from his reverie with 


a start. 
—a_ gibbering, 
desolation: 

“ Wo-0-0-0o—ho-o-00! ” 

Friedrich Ritter von Hammer glanced 
fearfully toward the bed, expecting to see 
that the patient had been aroused. 

“ Wo-0-0-0o—ho-o-00! ” 

Herr von Hammer arose hastily, tiptoed 
out of the room and to the veranda, and 
peered about in the bright tropical moon- 


It was the lonely call of an owl 
long-drawn-out wail of 
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light. His eyes rested for a moment with 
a thrill upon the piece of bunting which 
still hung limply from the peak of the flag- 
staff—the colors of the fatherland. Then 
he struck his hand against his forehead 
with a violent movement. 

“T have it—I have it!” he breathed ex- 
citedly to himself. Presently he called, in 
a low voice: “ Bongo! Bongo!” 

The black appeared, fantomlike, out of 
somewhere, and stood rubbing his eyes. 
Herr von Hammer spoke to him in an 
undertone, pointing to the flagstaff. Bongo 
replied with a movement which was a cross 
between a salaam and a salute. 


VI 


Tue first rays of the African sun, strug- 
gling through the mists that lay low on 
the river, had touched the table beside the 
bed when Herr von Hammer awoke out of 
uneasy slumber, stretched himself, arose 
from his chair, tiptoed over, and blew out 
the night-lamp. 

The slight sounds he made awakened the 
commissioner of the republic. Two old 
eyes looked, blinking, out upon the coming 
daylight. Two old lips seemed to be strug- 
gling for speech. At last the words came: 

“What is the—the news—this morning 
from the battle-front?” 

He looked at Herr von Hammer as if 
he did not know him. 

The old uhlan waddled across the room 
with the subdued air of a fat and middle- 
aged nurse, threw up the jalousie to the 
top, glanced at the flagstaff, nodded with 
a satisfied expression, though the corners 
of his lips curled slightly, and returned to 
the bedside with a dutiful air. 

“Tt is good news,” he announced with 
an even voice. “ Two German corps were 
captured in Metz.” 

“Aha! Aha! I knew it would be so,” 
murmured the man in the bed with shining 
eyes. “ It is that Sédan is truly avenged!” 

He closed his eyes. Herr von Hammer 
drew the mosquito-curtains aside, smoothed 
out the pillows with the hand of a woman, 
and gazed at his friend. M. de Tonnére 
seemed to have grown ten years older in 
the night. A fine stubble had covered his 
cheeks and his chin. He looked unspeak- 
ably tired, and his face was gray in the 
advancing day—gray as cold ashes. 

Suddenly the heavy eyelids opened. 

“ And Berlin—has it fallen yet?” 

“ But certainly, mon commandant,” re- 
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“And _ the 


plied Herr von Hammer. 
Kaiser—” 

“ Ah, the Kaiser!” interrupted the man 
in the bed excitedly. “ Have they let him 
escape?” 

“ Has been captured,” completed Herr 
von Hammer, gulpings hard. “ General 
Joffre declined to accept his sword.” 

The old chasseur sighed deeply. A 
smile spread slowly over his features—a 
smile that had been dead and had returned 
in the form of a ghost. . 

“ Ah,” he murmured gently, “ France is 
generous — that noble France — generous 
even in her day of the revenge!” 

“And you have done your share, my 
friend,” went on Herr von Hammer. 
“ Look! ” 

He pointed to the peak of the flagstaff 
through the open window. 

M. de Tonnére turned feebly in bed and 
gazed outward. 

“ T—I cannot see—” 

Herr von Hammer’s hand crept around 
his old enemy’s shoulders. He lifted him 
up with the soft touch of a woman who 
loves, and pointed eagerly with the other 
hand to the peak of the staff, at which a 
piece of bunting was fluttering cheerfully 
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in the breeze that had come with the break 
of day. 

“Is it that you cannot see now? It is 
the tricolor—the tricolor. You have won 
a new empire for France!” 

“ For France?” whispered the old chas- 
seur, in a voice as faint as a sigh, when he 
had been laid back on the pillows. “ For 
France?” 

Then his eyes rested upon those of his 
friend. There was a brief flicker of rec- 
ognition in M. de Tonnére’s gaze. He 
whispered, mustering his strength: 

“T repeat that I—I accept your parole 
—my—friend. You understand it was— 
for France. We are friends—and perhaps 
—our game of pinocle—is it not that we 
shall finish it?” 

“ But yes, certainly!” 

A bony, trembling hand crept out from 
the bedclothes.. It closed over the old 
uhlan’s fingers in a feeble, burning grasp 
which already was relaxing. The lips 
moved. Friedrich Ritter von Hammer bent 
down to catch the faltering words: 

“ For France—that noble, great-hearted 
France—my friend—” 

And the last breath of the old soldier 
fluttered out like a sorely wounded bird. 


DAY 


I rriep the doughnuts father and the boys like best for supper when they’re tired and late; 
I laid the plates, and set the supper on, and went outside to wait. 

I heard familiar wheels upon the hill; and father’s call, that urged the team a bit, 

Was coming clear through all the frosty dusk to where our lamps were lit. 

It was still pink and pretty in the west; a little crescent hung above the trees; 

And. like as always, somehow I was glad, just being wife and mother, seeing these. 

And then ‘twas father’s voice, and in it ran a stiff little, funny, mannish note. 

“ Well, wife,” he said—and stopped to shut the gate—“ well, wife, the women vote!” 


The crescent moon was sparkly all at once; for partly I was happy, yet somehow 

I had a little queerish sort of flash: “ Who'll fry the doughnuts now?” 

I felt for just that little angry rasp in father’s voice, although I laughed, and knew 

That many grown-up little boys, this night, had just that feeling, too. 

And then I stood and thought the matter out, and went in singing when I had it straight. 
This voting wasn’t any awful law to carry change and weight; 

As soon as all the uproar died, the world would find ’twas just a friendly, human band 

To draw us—wives and husbands—each to each, and help us understand. 

I smiled. When we come home next ’Lection Day, and the young team gets fractious on the hill, 
I'll warrant father holds the lines, and I—I’ll fry the doughnuts still! 


Abbie Craig 
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TRULY THANKFUL 


| CANNOT boast that I belong 
To any proud alumni; 
Nor have I, through the grace of fate, 
Artistic triumphs come by, 


No social circle swings upon 
The edict of my pleasure, 
And not a tailor in the town 
Is begging for my measure. 


No party in the field to-day 

Does to my wish pay deference, 
And no political machine 

Has shown me special preference. 


I cannot brag of having won 
Of worldly wealth a bankful; 
Vet, Lord, to Thee upon this day 
I am most truly thankful! 


My family I can support 
By honest daily labors, 
And I am not engaged in war— 
Not even with my neighbors! 
W. Y. Sheppard 


THE OTHER FELLOW’S JOB 


HE man behind the harrow, with his jersey 

full of dirt, looks with ever-growing envy at 
the merchant’s laundered shirt; but the man be- 
hind the counter feels the nagging of the trade, and 
would swap his polished scissors for the farmer’s 
rusty spade. In the night the sleeping doctor 
hears the clanging of the phone, and, “I wish I 
were a lawyer,” is his aggravated moan; but the 
lawyer in his nighty hears the doctor’s car go 
past, and he says: “ That lucky doctor must be 
making money fast!” The man upon the vessel 
sees the coast-line slowly dwarf, and he longs for 
terra firma with the man upon the wharf; while 
the other marks the vessel moving out alone and 
free, and he longs for boundless freedom with the 
man upon the sea. The little boy in rompers 
thinks his daddy first in grace, and he wishes he 
were grown up with some whiskers on his face; 
but his daddy feels the burdens of the mortgage 
and the debts, and he wishes he were Willy in 
his baby pantalets! The young man sees his sister, 
with her money-spending beau, and he says: “ If 


I were sister, I could save a heap of dough!” But 
the young girl sees her brother, with his volatile 
finance, and she longs to be the owner of the 
ballot and the pants. Says the peasant in the 
cottage: “ What a grand and happy thing to have 
the mighty scepter and the station of a king!” 
Yet I have heard it whispered that the man 
upon the throne would rather be the peasant with 
a spirit of his own. So, if your lot is irksome, 
you can set your pulse athrob just by musing on 
the virtues of the other fellow’s job! 
J. Edward Tuff 


LOVE AND LOGIC 


LOVED a girl in days of yore— 
A girl who said me nay 
Because she loved another more; 
That’s why I went away! 


And then I wandered everywhere 
About this earthly ball, 

And met a lot of maidens fair 
Who held my heart in thrall. 


For there were girls in Kankakee, 
And girls in Rio, too; 

Wherever chance has landed me 
Were pretty girls to woo; 


In Boston town or far Japan, 
In Panama and Nome; 
But each one loved another man— 
And that’s why I came home! 
Berton Braley 


HOW DAD LOST HIS PRESTIGE 


HEN mother ’n’ me were left at home the 
lonely evenings through, 

We used to worry quite a lot and not know what 
to do. 

We'd play at games, or she would help me sing 
the songs I knew; 

But even then we often found ourselves a feelin’ 
blue. 


For father b’longs to lodges, and to club he often 
goes ; 

Though when he stays at home with us we're 
happy, goodness knows! 

Then mother’s face with beaming smile and sweet 
contentment glows; 
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She looks at him and then at me, her cheeks are 
like the rose. 


But many evenings in between I used to worry 
*bout ; 

When mother’d force a happy smile ’cause I was 
playing scout; 

Until a pleasant pastime I determined to hunt 
out— 

One that would brighten evenings for us both 
without a doubt. 


It happened that in passing by a picture-show 
one day, ‘ 

The saving thought rushed to me that our eve- 
nings would be gay, 

If for a movie program our wee nickel we should 
pay, 

When father was at lodge or club; ‘twould be 
the surest way. 


So now dear mother’s smile is just as genuine as 
gold, 

As on the screen a battle by grim soldiers we 
behold, 

Or see a roaring comedy, or watch a love-tale 
told. 

We're movie mad, we don’t miss dad as in the 
days of old! 

Aletha Pearl McPherson 


A READY RIME 


AID the musical boarder who somehow was apt 
To complain of the breakfast: “I do not like 
hash ; 
It lacks rime and rhythm.” The landlady snapped: 
“There’s one word rimes with it—and that 
word is cash!” 
Eugene C. Dolson 


THE TENDERFOOT 


| WANTED to go to the end of the world, 
Where life is fresh and new, 

Away from the tramp of a city’s feet, 
With never a thing to do. 


I wanted the freedom of clean, pure air, 
Unsullied by chimney spires; 

I wanted to live by the giant hills, 
And build my own camp-fires. 


Oh, I went my way to the end of the world, 
Where life is wild and free; 

Now I eat my meat alone in camp; 
There’s never a soul to see. 


And I want to go back from the end of the world, 
Back where the street-cars hum; 

I want the glare of electric lights, 
And the crowd when day is done. 


I want the street where the multitude walks, 
And the smoke of the chimney spires; 


VERSE 


I want to flee from the stillness of death, 
And the quiet of dead camp-fires. 


The mountains breathe a silence that hurts, 
As I ride over hill and plain, 

But I long with a heart that almost bursts 
For the roar of the city again. 


Oh, I want to go back to the city once more, 
Back where the soul is aglow 
With the fire that burns in the city’s breast— 
But I haven’t the money to go! 
Leora Whitehouse 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME 


LOVED her once, but we were children then— 
For I was twelve, and she was only ten. 
We roamed the woods and raced along the sands, 
Or played at being old, @nd held our hands 
In tighter clasp with joy of being grown. 
Oh, happy childhood! But the years have flown. 
Then I was twelve, and she was ten. Ah me! 
I’m forty now, and she is thirty-three! 
Herbert Heron 


TO AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER 
I—QUESTION 


How may the busy wife compete 
With maidenhood in spring? 
The caught seems never quite so sweet 
As is the cageless thing! 


II—ANSWER 


Cook well and wisely. Fickle minds 
Must have their hour to roam, 
But manly hunger always finds 
The path that leads it home! 
Arthur Powell 


WASTED TEARS 


HAT many handkerchiefs 
Are moistened by 
The sorrows that have not occurred, 
Who will deny? 
Harold Susman 


THE BON VIVANT 


Hs merry little twinkling eyes 
Some hidden truths disclose ; 

You'll read a lecture in his paunch, 

A sermon in his nose, 
A volume in his gouty foot. 

To cut it short, papa 
Would make a dandy unabridged 

Encyclopedia ! 

Joseph P. Hanrahan 











LONDON’S MILITANT BISHOP 


DR. 


INGRAM, A “FRIEND OF THE WORLD,” 


IS URGING HIS 


COUNTRYMEN TO FIGHT THE EMPIRE’S ENEMIES, 
BUT NOT TO HATE THEM 


HEN the first transatlantic cable 
\ \ was opened, linking Europe and 
America by the magic of its speak- 

ing wires, John Bright asked: 

“Now is there no social reformer to 
unite Belgravia and Bethnal Green?” 

There was. It was as if a man in this 
country had asked for a connecting-link be- 
tween Hell’s Kitchen and Fifth Avenue a 
generation ago; but the answer was found. 
The “cable” was Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton-Ingram, now Bishop of London. 

Being a cable has been the life’s vocation 
of this remarkable man, and he will proba- 
bly die in his trade; for he is working at 
it, day and night, in England these stern 
times. He is trying to keep intact the 
threads that connect the minds of his coun- 
trymen with their great ideals of the past 
and future in the midst of a cataclysm that 
has shaken civilization to its center. 

The bishop is not a pacifist of the peace- 
at-any-price school. On the contrary, he 
has urged every Englishman, who is phys- 
ically able, to come forward and serve his 
country. In his khaki uniform he has been 
to the front and talked to the men in the 
trenches, and he has not talked of quitting. 

But through it all he has urged his coun- 
trymen to keep their mental and moral 
balance. He has preached the folly of 
hating a lot of total strangers, even if it 
becomes your unpleasant duty to shoot at 
them. He has pleaded that Englishmen 
should keep ever in mind that a time of 
peace and better understanding is coming 
when this grim job is done, and that bitter- 
ness never helped a fighting man or his cause. 

He is a friend of the world; the “ work- 
ing bishop,” who was lifted from a little flat 
in the London slums to an episcopal palace 
with ten thousand pounds a year and 
authority over some sixteen hundred clergy. 
He is the chum of princes and the comrade 
of the submerged. 


An American who knows him well was 
asked what the secret of his power and 
personality was. 

“ He is one of the few men of whom it 
can be truthfully said that he loves all man- 
kind—all humanity,” was the reply. “‘ Some 
love certain classes; some love the masses. 
To the bishop, every person he meets is 
an object of interest and friendliness. When 
he looks into a new acquaintance’s eyes the 
question read in that frank, warm glance is 
not ‘ What can this man do for me?’ It 
is, ‘I wonder-if I can do anything to help 
this man—my brother!’ ” 

Bishop Ingram was one of the two men 
who went into Bethnal Green with all their 
belongings in a carpetbag to lay the cable 
to Belgravia. They began in a small garret 
in 1888, and now there is a castle of red 
brick—one of the greatest institutions of its 
kind in the world. 

Dr. Ingram set out to win the confidence 
and regard of the East-Ender of London, 
who had up to that time classed “ parsons ” 
with policemen. He talked to them of their 
own troubles in their own slang. He talked 
and taught athletics. He talked politics, 
food supply, sanitation, rent — everything 
but “ religion.” And the East End came to 
trust and love him as a human brother. 

In his leisure moments he went to Vic- 
toria Park and did valiant battle for the 
church of God from a low stool in the open 
air. These were hours of recreation, when 
he met the speakers and rough-and-ready 
debaters of all religions and no religion, and 
discussed all phases of violent radicalism 
before an uncultured but keen and dis- 
criminating audience. 

Some of his best friends were his foemen 
in debate. There is a story that he left a 
dignitary of the church in a railway station 
to rush off and shake hands with a man who 
looked like a disappointed safe-cracker. 

“Who was that?” the older man rather 
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naturally inquired, on Ingram’s return, to allow himself to think of the “ sum total.” 
which he replied: “Oh, that’s one of the “The thing to do is to make your weight 
cleverest of my infidel opponents in Vic- felt each day as much as you can,” he said. 
































THE RIGHT REV. ARTHUR FOLEY WINNINGTON-INGRAM, BISHOP OF LONDON, IN 
THE KHAKI UNIFORM OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN 


_ From a photograth by Russell, London 




















toria Park. He’s a remarkably pleasant “ Never try to count up what you have 
fellow, and there’s a lot of good in him.” done, or what remains to do.” 

In all work for mankind he once laid it The Bishop of London is a cable of the 
down as a rule that the worker must never best material—the fiber of a man. 
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Matthew White. gag 


CHARLES RUGGLES AND MARIE CARROLL IN 
PLAY, 


From a photograph by White, 


THE NEW PLAYS 
HE first serious play of the season is 
saved by its comedy. “ Under Fire ” 
is too true, too terribly true in its 


presentment of fighting conditions in the 
present European war to make it a suita- 
ble theatrical theme while that war is still 


under way, were it not for the saving re- 
lief of laughter provided by the role of 
Charlie Brown, the New York newspaper 
correspondent. Oddly enough, this has 
been entrusted to the actor who once be- 
fore did a similar service for another melo- 
drama—‘ Bought and Paid For.” William 
Courtenay is the featured player in “ Un- 
der Fire,” but Frank Craven is the real 
hero who saves the day for the box-office. 

And yet his part is by no means wholly 
compounded of fun. Some of the most 


THE LAST ACT OF THE NEW EDGAR SELWYN 


“ROLLING STONES” 


New York 


penetrating truths of the piece are spoken 
by his lips. 

For the past two seasons Mr. Craven has 
been playing in his own comedy, “ Too 
Many Cooks.” For the next two he will 
probably be doing his present role in “‘ Un- 
der Fire,” which was written by Roi Cooper 
Megrue, perhaps our most promising young 
playwright. To be sure, the melodrama, 
especially in the first act of “ Under Fire,” 
is laid on a bit thick, but there is nothing 
particularly delicate about the blood and 
thunder of the European war. 

William Courtenay plays Captain Red- 
mond of the Irish Guards, and, of course, 
his brogue is of the proper texture, as why 
shouldn’t it be, his own real name being 
Tommy Kelly? I could wish that Mr. 
Megrue hadn’t deemed it necessary to make 
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him a spy. All heroes in all war plays 
seem foredoomed to be spies. I suppose it 
would be a real tour de force to write one 
in which all the action should be in the 
open. But one thing we have to be grateful 
for—there are no stolen plans in “ Under 
Fire.” Moreover, in the great trench scene 
we see actual fighting, which in the majority 
of war plays is considerably farther away 
than the other side of the stage door. 

I want to speak a 
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indefinitely, this play “of yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow ” will probably keep 
right on at the Hudson. It may be crude 
here and there, but it is always true and 
always very much alive. 

In striking contrast, two doors away at 
the Belasco, is “The Boomerang,” a 
comedy by Winchell Smith and Victor 
Mapes. . The plot of this piece is almost 
of gossamer thinness, but so exquisitely is 

the thing played that 








good word for the care 


one hears only kindly 





that Selwyn & Co. have 
taken in the prepara- 
tion of the program. It 
tells you just the things 
you want to know, who 
the -people- are and 
where; also. when; the 
time of action being 
July and August, 1914. 
The Germans in the 
play, too, are real Ger- 
mans, and their irrup- 
tion into Belgium is set 
forth with marvelous 
realism. 

After the skimping 














in cast and scenery to which our 


managers have subjected us 
during the past decade, the 
thirty-one odd actors, four 
different sets, and full brass 

band of “Under Fire” 
really give one one’s two 
dollars’ worth. Whether 

the war ends before snow 

flies or—as seems more 
probable — continues 











things about it. The 
play hinges ona young 
man’s mysterious mal- 
ady, which, after all, is 
nothing more appalling 
than being in love. The 
authors make good on 
their title by having 
the dector himself fall 
a victim to the disease 
of which he is pains- - 
takingly seeking to 
cure his first 
patient. »-- 
Wallace Ed- 
dinger as the 
patient and 
Arthur By- 
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MARTHA HEDMAN, LEADING WOMAN IN THE NEW COMEDY AT THE BELASCO, “THE BOOMERANG” 
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SENA OWEN, 
LEAD WITH 
DOUGLAS FAIR- 
BANKS IN 
THE TRIANGLE 
PHOTOPLAY 
“THE LAMB” 
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ron as the doctor are both thoroughly ad- 
mirable, and the touch of Swedish in 
Martha Hedman’s accent counts as an asset 
in her characterization of the nurse. Miss 
Hedman, who first came to America three 
years ago to be leading woman with John 
Mason in “ The Attack,” was born in Oster- 
sund, in the north of Sweden, and while 
still in her teens became leading woman at 
one of the prominent Stockholm theaters. 
Last season she filled the same post with 
John Drew in “ The Prodigal Husband.” 
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Mr. Belasco seems permanently to have 
abolished footlights. I cannot say that I 
consider the illumination from above wholly 
an improvement. I wish, too, that he had 
abstained from following the tendency to- 
ward prolonged silence after curtain rise. 

With the pantomime 
of the movies every- 
where rampant, I see 
no virtue in watching 
a character move 
about the stage, dumb 
as an oyster, while he 
shoves drawers in and 
out and lights the in- 
evitable cigarette. 
With. speech the only 
differentiation be- 
tween flesh and blood 
and the film drama, 
one would suppose a 
man with Belasco’s 
acumen would want to 
play up the tongue for 
all it is worth. 

Ruth Shepley, who 

was in “It Pays to 
Advertise ” last year, 
is quite charming 
enough to justify 
Budd’s passionate de- 
votion to her. As I 
have intimated, young 
Eddinger has done 
nothing finer than this 
latter impersonation, 
which certainly, slen- 
der as is the play 
itself, gives him in- 
finitely greater oppor- 
tunities than did his 
hero of “ Officer 666,” 
which was his last 
creation on the metro- 
politan boards. 

The author of “ Of- 
ficer 666,” Augustin MacHugh, has come 
back with a new farce, which the program 
calls a comedy. I wonder why this Ameri- 
can writer elected to lay the scene of his 
play in England, especially in these war- 
times, when all red-blooded Britons should 
be away in the trenches fighting. The 
action, of course, is supposed to take place 
before the outbreak of the conflict, but I 
for one am growing heartily sick of English 
drama that antedates the war. On the 
face of it it is stale, and in most cases it 
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will prove to have been written long before 
August, 1914. Why not solve the problem by 
shifting the scene to this country? 

Yet another of the new season’s American- 
made plays has its locale in England—‘ Mr. 
Myd’s Mystery,” by Lillian Trimble Bradley, 
in which Taylor Holmes is starred. 

Another point of resemblance between 
“Search Me” and “ Mr. Myd’s Mystery ” -is 
the fact that the hero in each case is a novelist. 
You note how plays run in cycles. The advent 
of “Grumpy ” gave us a seriés of jewel-rob- 
beries on the stage (a feature of ‘ Search Me ’’) 
and “ Seven Keys to Baldpate ” left us with a 
scourge of writers and playwrights as leading 
characters behind the curtain-line. 

A third point of similarity between “ Search 
Me” and “Mr. Myd” is registered on the 
records as I read these proofs, both pieces 
having gone into the discard within a ; 
fortnight and leaving gg a 
their theaters dark. i —— ae 

If peace - time Ill 
plays laid in Eng- 
land just now afe 
unseasonable, what 
shall be said of mu- 
sical-comedy characters 
who go their merry way 
in and about Paris just 
as if the world war were 
not beating at their 
very doors? “ The Girl 
Who Smiles,” an im- 
portation by the author 
and composer of 
“ Adéle,” was no doubt 
prepared long before 
the drums began to 
beat to arms. It’s quite 
labored in book, and 
the music lacks the 
distinctive charm that 
placed “Adele” at 
once in the hit line, al- 
though Natalie Alt, im- 
personator of Adéle, has 
been secured for this 
very badly named new 
offering. 

As a matter of 
fact, the girl doesn’t 
smile. It is the 
man—manfully set 
forth by George 
Baldwin — who 
does so, and who labors 
all through the evening 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE, WHO IS SYLVIA SMYTHE, THE PROFESSOR'S 
DAUGHTER, IN THE FARCE “SOME BABY” 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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to induce the heroine to look cheerfully on 
life. Their song, “ Teach Me to Smile,” pos- 
sesses a haunting sweetness that will do 
much toward popularizing a musical show 
which is perhaps too serious, in the main, 
to get very far in these nights of fierce com- 
petition along the Great White Way. 

There is one of the new offerings that 
need not fear this competition. Edgar Sel- 
wyn’s “ melodramatic comedy of city life,” 
with the catchy title, “ Rolling 
Stones,” is in a class by itself, 
now that “Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford” and “The 
Fortune Hunter” are no 
longer in the running. It 
is built along the lines 
that made both those 
comedies successful. That 
is to say, it follows the 
career of a hero who sets out 
to make money through chan- 
nels that are not laid down in 
the charts recognized in the cur- 
riculum of the commercial col- 
leges. But “ Rolling Stones ” goes 
both its predecessors one better in 
having two heroes instead of one, 
and to my mind it is far and away the 
most entertaining play produced in the 
new season’s first month. Not only has 
Mr. Selwyn juggled his complications 
with marvelous dexterity, but he has ex- 
ercised equal skill in skirting the shoals 
of bad ethics on which ever and again 
it seems certain he must make ship- 
wreck. 

The plot is refreshingly simple, 
and there are four acts showing 
three different sets, one of 
them the Clark Street 
bridge over the Chicago 
River—for New York 
has for once been 
passed up as the 
locale of a 
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can city life. Buck Ryder—trealistically 
done by Harrison Ford—being down on his 
luck, tries to hold up Dave Fulton, but 
finds the young fellow worse off than: him- 
self. He takes him back to the boarding- 
house out of which he has just been turned 
for non-payment of rent, and their subse- 
quent adventures keep the interest tense 

and the laughter bubbling. 
Youth dominates the piece and the cast, 
the big scoring going to Charles Ruggles, 
the young actor from out of the 

West who created Dave Fulton 
when the piece was first 
tried last win- 
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LILLIAN LORRAINE, LEADING WOMAN IN THE PATHE PHOTOPLAY SERIAL OF THE WILLIAM 


HAMILTON OSBORNE STORY, “ NEAL OF THE NAVY” 
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ter. He had previously created other réles 
in the Selwyn plays when they were tested 
by. the Morosco company 
in Los Angeles. I predict 
that Broadway will not let 
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done it, and I dare say Caruso will be the 
next to take the plunge. 

Reverting to “ Rolling 
Stones,” I want to tell you 
what I found out about 
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SCENE FROM THE VITAGRAPH EBIGHT-REEL PHOTOPLAY, “ THE BATTLE-CRY OF PEACE,” A 
PROPAGANDA FILM FOR PREPARATION AGAINST WAR 


him get away again very soon. He was in 
New York as the boy, Jack Scott, in “ Help 
Wanted,” the winter before last, and last 
season he acted with “ Our Children ” in 
Chicago. Marie Carroll, who pairs off with 
him in “Rolling Stones,” is quite new to 
the boards, the Selwyns having come across 
her in a stock-company in Washington. 

Youth also reigns in the new Pathé film 
serial, “ Neal of the Navy,” story by 
William Hamilton Osborne. The middy 
hero was posed for by William Courtleigh, 
Jr., son of the well-known actor, while the 
heroine, Lillian Lorraine, was born only 
twenty-three years ago, in that city seem- 
ingly so lucky to the Thespian—San Fran- 
cisco. The records tell that she made her 
first appearance at the age of four, as Eva 
in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” A far cry this 
to the Ziegfeld Follies of 1909 and to a 
featured role in the “ Whirl of the World ” 
at the Winter Garden, where she won 
laurels last year. 

Strange, isn’t it, that a singer should go 
into the movies? But Geraldine Farrar has 


Charles Ruggles’s start during an inter- 
view I had with him at the first Wednesday 
matinée, as he was making up preparatory 
to being held up by Harrison Ford in the 
bridge scene. 

“Do you come of a theatrical family, 
and did you grow into the business natural- 
ly, as Wallace Eddinger did?” I asked. “ Or 
was it a persistent dogging of the managers 
till you got your start?” 

“ The latter, I should say,” he answered. 
“ That is, if you can call standing for two 
hours and a half under an awning in the 
rain ‘ persistent dogging.’ I was waiting for 
the manager to come out of the stage door 
of the Alcazar Theater in San Francisco; 
and when ie did come he told me he wasn’t 
the man I wanted to see—it was his stage 
director. I got the job I was after, though 
—as extra man in the stock company that 
was playing there. You see, I knew that 
every Tuesday. they started to rehearse the 
play for the following week, and if this hap- 
pened to call for more people than the regu- 
lar troupe, there was a chance for outsiders. 
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electric lights in the dressing-room flashed out 

twice, and the orchestra struck up the overture, a 

signal that the performance was about to begin, 

so I knew my time was short. But I didn’t leave 

until this young actor, who had just registered 
his first New York hit, had told me why he left the 
drug business in Los Angeles, where his father con- 
trolled a chain of stores. 

“ You see,” he explained, “ the fellows began to 
play tricks on me, just as we do in the theater when 
we send a greenhorn after the key of the curtain. 
The last straw came when they set me to mix gum 
camphor in a mortar, cautioning me to keep water 

away from it. Pretty soon the thing was full of 

water, the natural result of my work with the 
pestle. Of course, the laugh was on me, and 
as I wasn’t keen on the business anyway, I 

left home for Frisco and thought I’d try the 
stage. That is how I came to exchange 
forty dollars a month 

juggling drugs for 
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JANE COWL IN THE 
EPILOGUE OF “COMMON 
CLAY” 


When I started to 
butt in, ‘ The Pride 
of Jennico ’ was the 
underline; and in- 
stead of the one 
part that I was 
after I got three. 
Of course, they 
were ‘ bits,’ as we 
say, but. they 
served to pass me 
from the drug busi- 
ness into the theat- 
rical game, so they 
meant a whole lot 
JOHN MASON AND JANE COWL, AT A DRAMATIC 


oa r ” 
to yours truly. MOMENT IN THE SECOND ACT OF 
At this point the “COMMON CLAY” 





twenty dollars a week monkeying 
with grease-paints.” 

Mr. Ruggles is still a very young 
man, and he realizes that he hasbeen 
unusually fortunate in getting’a foot- 
hold and a chance to make good so 
soon. But, of course, if he did not 
possess the natural ability to avail 
himself of the opportunity when it 
came, he wouldn’t have been where 
he is to-day. And then you mustn’t 
forget his patient wait in the rain. 

“ Some Baby ” brought with it the 
third doctor in the first ten plays of 
the new season, “ The Last Laugh ” 
having exhibited the first and “ The 
Boomerang” the second. “ Some 
Baby ” is also a farce, and the fun- 
niest of the three. It was written by 
Zellah Covington and Jules Simon- 
son. I can’t tell you anything about 
the last named. I suspect that he 
may perhaps be the author of some 
French piece on which “ Some Baby ” 
was founded. Mr. Covington is an 
American actor, formerly in vaude- 
ville, and more recently aboard the 
Arabic when she was sunk by a Ger- 
man torpedo. 

It is said that the play was done in 
this country some two years ago, in 
Chicago, and last spring London saw 
it as “ Three Spoonfuls,” with Mr. 
Covington himself enacting the part 
of the professor, now filled so ac- 
ceptably by Frank Lalor, whose in- 
imitable Dondidier in “The Pink 
Lady” established his Broadway 
reputation. ‘“ Three Spoonfuls ” 
lasted a bare month at the Criterion 
in London; “Some Baby.” looks 
promising for several of them at the 
Fulton in New York, for which, ac- 
cording to the program, it was “ re- 
vised and staged” by Percival 
Knight, an Englishman. 

Our portrait of Francine Larri- 
more shows the professor’s daughter 
in love with his assistant, just as the 
doctor’s daughter is with her father’s 
helper in “ The Last Laugh.” I do 
not recall seeing Miss Larrimore be- 
fore on Broadway. She is No. 3 in 
the procession of the burnished cop- 
per locks headed by Billie Burke and 
seconded by Ann Murdock. John 
Arthur, who is the assistant afore- 
said, remains from the London cast. 
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EMILY STEVENS WHO HAS THE LEAD IN 
“THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN” 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 
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An English reviewer found the motive of 
the piece to be similar to the German 
“ Rockspruenge,” of Hirschberger and 
Krantz, brought out as “ The Elixir of 
Youth ” at the London Vaudeville in 1899, 
adapted by G. R. Sims and Leonard Mer- 
rick. “ My Scientific Baby ” was another 
title the play bore last winter, when it was 
tried out'in New England before taking the 
sea trip to Old England. 

After mentioning all these titles it is 
scarcely necessary for me to explain that 
the play turns on the professor’s effort to 
concoct a potion that will make the old 
young again. It may also be readily guessed 
that he succeeds not wisely, but too well, or 
at least he supposes he has, for the farce 
hinges on mistaken identity, not on fantasy. 

Really, the premises in “ No. 33. Wash- 
ington Square ”’ are more preposterous than 
they are in “Some Baby,” although the 
former is not put forward as a farce at all. 
Doubtless it was written some time ago, 
and, as is ordinarily the case with new- 
comers in the dramatic field, its author, 
Leroy Scott—who wrote “ Counsel for the 
Defense,” a Munsey serial—has been all 
this while knocking at the managers’ doors 
with his manuscript. This is particularly 
unfortunate in his case, as the plot involves 
a contemplated summer in Europe on pleas- 
ure bent, an unthinkable proposition since 
July, 1914. Mr. Scott has endeavored to 
dodge the handicap by inscribing on his 
program “a period of three weeks in May 
two years ago.” 

So much for his bad luck. His good luck 
struck him in chunks when May Irwin read 
his script and took it for herself. There is 
nobody like Miss Irwin, and, though no 
longer as young as she was, she promises 
to be like herself for many seasons to come. 
In her new comedy she rather jars us at 
the outset by playing the part of a house- 
keeper in love with a coachman. But she 
has many funny things to say, and not a 
few of them to do, and we are inclined to 
forgive the shortcomings of the story be- 
cause of the star it serves to frame. 

There is no real plot in “Young Amer- 
ica,” and actually not a shred of love in- 
terest. Only Cohan & Harris, sponsors in 
chief of the unusual, would be brave enough 
to come to footlights with a piece so fla- 
grantly transgressing the A B C of the play- 
wrights’ handbook. But, after all, what’s 
the need of love interest in a piece teeming 
with human interest? 
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Although “ Young America ” is all about 
a boy, its most notable character is a dog. 
No, not one of thosé-mere skins with a 
clever animal impersonator inside of it, but 
a sure enough, very much alive mongrel. 
His master in the play is Percy Helton, who 
was last season the lame boy in “ The 
Miracle Man.” His work in “ Young 
America ” is nearly as wonderful as is that 
of the dog himself, who not only executes 
tricks at the word of command, but simu- 
lates injury from an automobile without 
any command at all, lying there absolutely 
inert while all about him-is bustle and ex- 
citement. 

“ Aren’t you a little nervous, working 
with a dog on whom so much depends?” I 
asked young Helton. 

“ Just a bit,” he answered, “ but Jasper 
is very friendly with me. There’s only one 
thing that gave me any trouble—to get him 
to do the tricks which his actual master— 
for he is not my dog—taught him. It took 
me three weeks and a half to make him do 
them for me.” 

Jasper is insured for several thousand 
dollars, but if he were to be run over by a 
real motor-car I am afraid there would be 
no performance that night, for, as I write, 
in the first week of the run, they are still 
seeking an understudy for him. 

Percy Helton does some really wonderful 
work as the thieving boy whose one redeem- 
ing trait is his love for his dog. He comes 
of theatrical people, is New York born, and 
was carried on the stage at old Tony 
Pastor’s, where Lillian Russell and so many 
others started, when he was only two years 
old. He was a lame youth in Clyde Fitch’s 
“ Lovers’ Lane,” and was the boy Willem 
with Warfield in “ The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” when he was played up in the 
critics’ head-lines as a remarkable child. 

“ Young America,” originally called ““ Me 
and My Dog,” was suggested by Pearl 
Franklin’s “ Mrs. Doray ” stories, and was 
written by Fred Ballard, whose farce, “ Be- 
lieve Me, Xantippe ” took a prize in Boston, 
but ran only a brief period in New York 
some two years ago. Mr. Ballard was a 
member of Professor Baker’s famous play- 
writing class at Harvard, whose latest con- 
tribution to the metropolitan boards is 
Cleves Kinkead with his “ Common Clay,” 
also a Boston prize play. 

Broadway is not partial to prize dramas, 
and “ Common Clay” is in no sense re- 
markable except for the superexcellent cast 
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HARRY C. BROWNE, MARY RYAN, FRANK 
THOMAS, AND FREDERICK BURT IN THE 
LAST ACT OF “THE HOUSE OF GLASS” 


A. H. Woods has given it, with Jane Cowl and 
John Mason as the featured players. However, 
it tells a story in a straightaway fashion that 
holds the interest throughout, with humor that 
crops naturally out of the action and is not 
lugged in by the heels, as was the custom when 
every problem piece had its pair of youthful 
lovers to relieve the tension with their alleged 
comic byplay. 

“ This is the nearest approach to your Mary 
Turner in ‘ Within the Law’ that you have had, 
isn’t it?” I said to Miss Cowl during a talk in 
the star dressing-room at the Republic—a room 
that used to be the goal of her hopes when, as 
an extra girl in “ The Rose of the Rancho,” she 
was wont to climb many stairs in the same 
theater. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ but I was fearfully 
nervous on the opening night. You see, I had 
been away from Broadway so long.” 

“ Doing the movies,” I reminded her. 

“Don’t!” she begged, raising a protesting 
hand. “ Never again! If I could have got out 
of it after the first day of posing I’d have been 
a happy woman. But I had signed up for a 
fortnight in ‘ The Garden of Lies,’ and I had to 
stick it out.” 
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MARY RYAN 


From her latest photograph by White, 
New Yor 
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It was in 1910 that “ The Gamblers ” provided 
Miss Cowl with a golden opportunity to make 
good in an emotional lead. This was followed by 
her still greater hit in “ Within the Law”; and 

yet, with it all, Miss Cowl remains unspoiled, 








accepting her beauty as a gift of Heaven 
and her success as the outcome of good 
fortune, coupled with the patience 
to wait and the dili- 
ence that hews 7 te 
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VIVIENNE SEGAL, WHO HAS MADE A HIT wits THE DOUBLE ROLE oF MIZZI AND GABY IN THE 


MUSICAL-PLAY HIT, 


“THE BLUE PARADISE’ 


From a photograth by White, New York 


“What did you principally object to?” 


I naturally wanted to know. “ The early 
rising, the tedious waits?” 

“ Oh, no, not that,” she answered. “ It 
was the absolute lack of response—the utter 
absence of any come-back, no inspiration 
from an audience. It was simply dreadful.” 

“Let me see,” I went on, “ how was it 
you came to get your start? Did you have 
the usual terrible time finding anybody to 
lift the latch-string for you?” 

“Oh, no. You see, my mother was well 
known as a singer on the concert stage. I 
came here with her from Boston, where I 
was born, and grew up in New York, in 
surroundings that were closely affiliated 
with the theater. There was no trouble 
about introductions when it came time for 
me to set about realizing my youthful am- 
bitions, which were all twined about the 
stage. Mr. Belasco had known me prac- 
tically all my life, and surely no girl could 
ask for a more powerful sponsor. But he 
did not make the mistake of pushing me 
ahead too fast. You remember, I was only 
a voice off stage in the ‘ The Easiest Way,’ 
although I understudied Miss Starr.” 


Just across the street from the Republic, 
at the Candler Theater, another serious 
play has registered a favorable impression. 
Happily the sex question enters not at all 
into “ The House of Glass,” by Max Mar- 
cin, a new playwright. The piece deals 
with the hounding by the police of a girl— 
really innocent — who breaks her parole. 
The color is laid on rather crudely, and it 
is patent that the dramatist has been more 
eager to reach his big scenes than to plan 
his approach to them with realistic care. 
For instance, we are asked to believe that 
a well-bred girl will engage herself to a 
young chauffeur after two weeks’ acquaint- 
ance, and will agree to marry him at once. 
The hundred thousand dollars which the 
fiancé pretends to have received as an 
unexpected inheritance turns out to be the 
fruits of robbery, and as a missing rope of 
pearls is found in the girl’s trunk on the 
eve of the wedding, she is arrested along 
with him as an accomplice. 

But as early as his first act Mr. Marcin 
lends a touch of novelty by making his 
thief really sorry for the predicament in 
which he has placed his sweetheart, and 
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throughout the play, which covers 

ten years’ time, we find him con- 

stantly striving to help her. After 

her release she goes to the West 

and marries a railroad man, who 

makes good to the extent of be- 

ing asked to take charge of a big 

road with its headquarters in New 

York. She has never told her hus- 

band of her past, and can give no 

reason for her dread of Manhattan, 

so she comes, and the inevita- 

ble happens. tae 
Of course, it is also in- 4% 'e 

evitable— this being no /£ y 

day for tragedies in 

stageland — that a happy 

ending should be brought 

about; but I will not tell 























you how this is 
achieved. On the way 
to it there is much 
tense suspense and 
some fine acting, par- 
ticularly by Frank 
Thomas as James 
Burke, the reformed 
crook. 

Young Thomas was 
with John Drew last 
season in the revival 
of “ Rosemary.” He 
comes from Missouri 
and is a brother of 
Calvin Thomas, re- 


MARYE HALL, OF THE THANHOUSER FILM 
FORCES, ALSO WITH ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


From a photograth by White, New York 


cently with “ The Song of Songs.” 
Mary Ryan, the distraught heroine, 
was another long-suffering wife in 

»\ the same theater all last season in 

A S “ On Trial.” 

7, eo Theft, you may be surprised 
a ") to hear, forms the basis of 
Sees “ Cousin Lucy,” the com- 

ee edy with music which the 
‘ é late Charles Klein wrote 

» for Julian Eltinge. It 
» is thieving of rather 

* an extraordinary 

» sort, being the 

* » defrauding of 

an insurance 

company by 

a hard -up 

young man 
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through pretending to 
be dead when he isn’t. 
Meanwhile he pro- 
ceeds to impersonate 
the dead man’s quite 
imaginary Cousin 
Lucy, heir to the 
estate. 


PATRIOTIC MOVIES 


By a strange coin- 
cidence, on a day in 
early August, there 
was given in the same 
theater that six years 
ago staged the Ameri- 
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can performance of “An Englishman’s 
Home ” the first view of “ The Battle-Cry 
of Peace.” This wonderful moving pic- 
ture was devised by Commodore J. Stuart 
Blackton, president of the Vitagraph Com- 
pany, with a view to bringing home to the 
American people the necessity of preparing 


GRACE CARLYLE, FRANK McINTYRE, AND GEORGE 
PARSONS IN THE SECOND ACT OF THE NEW 
FARCE, “BROTHER MASONS” 


against war, rather than for war. The 
two phrases may amount to the same thing 
in the end, but by shifting the prepositions 
the commodore hopes to gain to his side 
the peace advocates as well as the military 
enthusiasts. 

“An Englishman’s Home ” sought to do 
the same sort of thing for England, show- 
ing the results of a sudden invasion of the 
country by a foreign foe. The piece went 
like wild-fire as entertainment over there, 
but, as we have seen, it did very little good 
as a tract. Over here it failed to make any 
impression and was soon withdrawn, the 
atmosphere being too wholly British to 
possess an appeal to Americans. A pathetic 
sequel was the death at the front, last 
spring, of Captain Gerald Du Maurier, its 
author, whose warnings to his countrymen 
had fallen on deaf ears. 

“The Battle-Cry of Peace” is more of 
a tract than a story, although the latter 
element is by no means lacking. Its eight 
reels include a picturization of Hudson 
Maxim’s book “ Defenseless America,” 
with a vivid setting forth of what might 














happen to New York and 
Brooklyn in case of attack by 


guns. The whole is a matter 
of absorbing interest to Americans 
just now, when more than half the 
world is at war.* It is acted by a 
wonderful cast, including Charles 
Richman, Joseph Kilgour, Thais 
Lawton, and Louise Beaudet on the 
professional side. Admiral Dewey, 
Theodore Roosevelt, General Leon- 
ard Wood, and Secretary of War 
Garrison are among the public men 
who are shown on the screen in the 
course of the presentation. 


A THREE-PLY CASINO WINNER 






Captivating music by the com- 
poser of “ Mme. Troubadour,” a 
capital book, and a competent cast 
—all these go to make “ The Blue 
Paradise ” a Casino hit that ought 
to link August dog-days with the 
first snow flurry in the period of 
time covered by its run. 

The operetta is a product of 
Vienna, where the scene is laid, and 
features Cecil Lean, as a student 
who is sent to America to forget a 
love-affair which doesn’t please his 
father. We see him again after an 
interval of twenty-four years, and 
the changes that time has wrought in 
all concerned make interesting ma- 
terial for theatergoers. 

The music, as I have intimated, is 
delightful, and although Lean is a 
blown-in-the-bottle American, he is 
none the worse as an impersonator 
of an Austrian permeated by Uncle 
Sam’s influence. Vivienne Segal, a 
newcomer, registers a pronounced hit 
as Mizzi in the prologue and Gaby 
in the play, and Ted Lorraine is a 
wholesome leading juvenile with em- 
inently capable legs for dancing. 
Nor must I neglect mention of the 
cheerful irrepressibility of Cleo 
Mayfield’s Hazel Jones, the traveled 
telephone-girl from Chicago. 


WILLIAM HODGE AND MARIE TEMPEST 






“ The Road to Happiness ” is full 
of misery, and yet this play for 
William Hodge is called a comedy. 


an invading foe, and a strong CZ 
appeal for a bigger army, VAN 
more ships, and mightier i 4) 
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DORIS PAUN, LEADING WOMAN WITH THE UNIVERSAL 
FILM COMPANY 





From a photograth by Weitzel 
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But if the enjoyment it brings to large num- 
bers of people be taken into the reckoning, 
the title may be considered well chosen and 
the classification sufficiently accurate. 
By all the accepted rules, 
it is a poor piece of theat- 
rical composition, but Lee 
Shubert has found it a fine 
theatrical property for the 
past two seasons, and I 
should not be surprised 
to learn that there are 
enough people in New 
York who like its home- 
ly humor — to say ndéth- 
ing of Will Hodge 
himself — to 


LAURA WALKER, LEADING WOMAN WITH LOUIS MANN IN 
From a photograth by McClure, New 


I en- 


keep it at the Shubert all winter. 
joyed it more than Mr. Hodge’s previous 


success, “‘ The Man from Home ”’; but then 
I always realized that I was peculiar in not 
cottoning to that comedy as others did. 
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Hodge could not ask for a better vehicle 
in which to exploit his dry humor than 
“The Road to Happiness.” Its chief 

character is Jim Whitman — named 
oddly enough after the author of the 

play, who is down on the bills as 
Lawrence Whitman. A little bird 
whispers to me that this may be 

a nom de plume for William 
Hodge himself. He is known to 
have set his pento paper already 
with “Eighteen Miles from 
Home,” ‘which he tried out with 
disastrous results if 1903, the year 
following his notable hit as Hiram 

Stubbins in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 

bage Patch.” 

Mr. Hodge was born in Albion, evi- 
dently not far from Newark Valley, 
in central New York, where the 
scenes of “ The Road to Happiness ” 

are laid. The points are all reached 
by the heavily marked out routes 
that betray the actor’s hand. Then, 
too, the good people are so very 
good, and the bad people so very 
bad — another ear-mark of the 
actor-made play. 











“THE BUBBLE” 
Vork 


But plays of any sort are so hard to 
come by these days that it is small wonder 
stars are driven to writing their own. 
Marie Tempest has been obliged to fall back 
on a revival. More of this next month. 
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over a more or less misspent life, that 

I have frequently been the cause of 
poignant anguish to my friends, even when 
I was actuated by the very best intentions 
in the world. I will even go so far as to 
say that some of my bosom companions at 
one time or other have manifested signs of 
great weariness with me, and if I had ac- 
cidentally fallen off a cliff I might have 
pleased more people than I knew. 

But they will all concede that Shorty 
Kilgour’s motives were the best and kindest 
that could be. Mistaken I may have been, 
but malevolent, never. Take that single 
instance in which Jim Caldwell was con- 
cerned. That was an example of what I 
mean. 

If there ever existed a state of true amity 
between two men it was the relations of 
me and Jim Caldwell out there on Pop 
Treadwell’s Bar C Ranch. Brotherly love, 
genuine friendship, and honest affection 
existed between us. I wouldn’t have done 
Jim a bad turn any more than I’d saw off 
my own leg. And Jim was exactly as fond 
of me as I was of him—up to the day that 
pink-and-white female with the purple 
pumps stepped off the train in Tulena and 
gazed upon me with the wobegone helpless- 
ness that some women can crowd into their 
features at the slightest provocation. 

I remember that afternoon extremely 
well. Pop Treadwell had an important let- 
ter that he wanted to ship out on the night 
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| WILL admit, now that I look back 


train. When he spoke to me about it I 
grumbled a lot. That had been a hard day 
for me, and toward the end I was all in. 
What I needed was rest and peacefulness. 
But no! 

“ Ride in and hand it to Billy Kemp in 
the mail-car, Shorty, and he’ll take care of 
it for me,” pop said in the jovial manner 
of one man asking another to do a dis- 
agreeable job. 

“Seems to me,” I answered gloomily, 
“you could finish your literary endeavors 
earlier in the day, in time for the R. F. D. 
man. Sometimes, pop, you make me pretty 
sick!” 

But the difference between me and pop is 
that he owns the Bar C Ranch and that I 
draw a salary from him; so I rode into 
Tulena, cursing fluently and at rapid in- 
tervals. 

By the time I reached the station the 
afternoon was going and a large, healthy 
moon began to cover the face of nature 
with silvery veneering. I hung around, 
waiting for the night train. When it rum- 
bled in, I hunted up Billy Kemp, handed 
him pop’s letter, and prepared to mosey 
back to the ranch in a state of mental 
bogginess and general ennui. 

Filled with my usual idle curiosity con- 
cerning railroad people, I lingered a min- 
ute to watch the brakeman and the con- 
ductor. I have always had an inordinate 
fondness for passenger-trains. Many a 
time I’ve rode into Tulena just to watch 
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the west-bound mail-trains. I would look 
at the passengers and read the fancy names 
on the Pullman cars, wondering what 
strange towns they’d been in lately, and 
whether they ever saw Chicago, or Pitts- 
burgh, or New York, or Boston, and so on. 
I guess a lot of people feel that way about 
trains. Anyway, I do. 

Well, I sat there on my pony, without 
much on my mind besides my hat, when 
down from the end Pullman there stepped 
a lady, carrying a brown alligator bag and 
an air of bewilderment. She stared around 
her like a frightened doe—for I understand 
that does get plumb frightened on oc- 
casions. Then she glanced longingly back 
at the Pullman, as if about half decided to 
hike up the steps and resume her journey; 
but while she was making these cogitations 
the engineer started his machine and the 
long train slid out of Tulena into the desert. 

We were left alone, the lady and me. 
Pretty soon she put down her brown bag, 
took out a small handkerchief, and looked 
around some more. 

When you get off the train in Tulena 
there ain’t much to look at. There’s the 
red station, about as large as an ice-box, 
the freight-shed, some old barrels, some 


rusty rails and a few decayed ties on a pile, 
an ancient board that says “ Tulena,” and 


that’s about all. The boarding-house is 
around the bend and can’t be seen from 
the station, so it looks to the arriving 
stranger like he’s suddenly dropped down 
in one spot that the Lord certainly forgot. 

Seeing that the female appeared to be 
helpless and alone, and following my regu- 
lar bent for busting in where it’s none of 
my business, I rode over to her and re- 
moved my lid. 

“ Lady,” I said, polite and friendly, “ it 
looks like you might be in search of in- 
formation. My name is Shorty Kilgour. 
If there’s anything I can do for you, fire 
ahead!” 

She looked up at me timidly, I thought, 
though later I suspected I might be wrong. 
Then I saw, on close juxtaposition to her, 
what kind of a feminine gender she was. 
She was little and pert, with a creamy com- 
plexion, very bright blue eyes, and a 
dimple in each cheek. 

Yes, I will state here, without fear or 
favor, that the dame was pretty. She had 
little hands and feet, and a kind of a sor- 
rowful, please-be-kind-to-me look when she 
turned her eyes on you. There was some 
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sort of a grave sadness about her, and she 
appeared to be about two jumps removed 
from a weeping spell, even when she was 
smiling. You know the kind, don’t you? 

Furthermore, she wasn’t one of these 
stern and rock-bound ladies of the suffra- 
gette or two-fisted type that don’t never 
need any men-folks to help them do any- 
thing, from making a speech to carrying 
out the piano. No, sir! This dame was a 
clinging vine if there ever was one. You 
could see by just looking at her that any 
man she married would have to put down 
everything else and carry two all the rest 
of his life. 

But, as I say, she was easy to look at, 
and her helplessness made you want to do 
things for her. 

“ This is Tulena, isn’t it?” she quavered 
in a birdlike voice, although anybody 
would know it was Tulena, with the green 
sign hanging there on the shed. 

“ Yes, ma’am, this is Tulena,” I assured 
her, “what there is to it. You got the 
right town all sure enough, miss. Who 
might you be looking for?” 

“* I—I am looking for my husband,” she 
murmured. 

By this time I had dismounted, and was 
standing in the direct range of them blue 
eyes I mentioned. 

“Ts that so?” I said. “ Well, any man 
out here who happens to be your husband 
is sure in for a lucky surprise. I know 
everybody, but what I didn’t know was 
that any one of the boys around here was 
fortunate enough to have such a charming 
wife!” 

That was pretty good, wasn’t it, for a 
guy who has to practise on red-necks like 
Jim Caldwell and Pop Treadwell and old 
Joe Notter? We don’t get much drawing- 
room repartee out on Bar C Ranch, unless 
somebody gets stewed. 

“Thank you,” she said, blushing like a 
schoolgirl—which I suppose is the best kind 
of blushing there is, because schoolgirls are 
always mentioned in the highbrow maga- 
zines. 

“Who is your husband?” I asked, not 
knowing that I was going to fall off a moun- 
tain nine thousand feet high the next 
minute. 

“ Jim Caldwell,” she smiled—and I fell. 

“ Suffering cats!” I ejaculated, backing 
off and hunting for air. “Is Jim Caldwell 
your husband? Well, the close-mouthed 
son of a ship-owner! He’s my best friend, 
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Mrs. Caldwell. Why, we’re bosom com- 
panions, and have been for two years, but 
the confounded reptile never so much as 
even mentioned that he had a wife! How 
long since you saw him last?” 

“ Three years,” she said, with infinite 
sadness. 

“ Then, naturally,” I went on, “ you'll 
want to see Jim as quick as possible, won’t 
you?” 

She nodded emphatically. 

“ Well, there won’t be any trouble about 
that. Jim works for the same man I do, 
and at the present minute he’s somewhere 
around the ranch, in ignorance of the great 
luck that’s coming to him. You sit here 
on this baggage-truck and I'll rustle up a 
horse for you. Can you ride?” 

“ Surely,” she smiled, and I left her. 

Over in Henry Fisher’s livery I found a 
mount for the lady—a nice, safe horse any- 
body could ride, and also a side-saddle, the 
latter being probably the only side-saddle 
west of Peoria, Illinois. Fully equipped, I 
returned to the eager wife of the confound- 
ed old sucker who had never told me a 
word about her, and in five minutes we 
were on our way toward Pop Treadwell’s. 


II 


WELL, on the road to the ranch we con- 
versed on sundry and divers topics, though 
I was still too dumfounded to hit the usual 
high average that marks my conversational 
relations with pretty women. 

Now, if I had a wife, Jim would certainly 
have known about it, because there ain’t 
anything secretive about me. I tell every- 
thing I know—which is a habit, but not 
always the best policy. 

It must have been nine o’clock at night 
when we saw the lights, and a few minutes 
later we rode up to the steps. Mrs. Tread- 
well greeted us in some astonishment. 

“ This here is Mrs. Jim Caldwell,” I ex- 
plained. ‘“‘ Take her inside, so she can 
brush off the stains of travel, and mean- 
while I’ll rouse up Jim. He’s probably in 
bed, because he had a mighty hard day to- 
day with that herd from King’s.” 

So the lady dismounted under my guid- 
ance, protesting that she didn’t want to 
cause so much trouble. Mrs. Treadwell is 
a regular female human being, and mother- 
ly. She took her in, and I hustled around 
to the bunk-house, where I found Jim 
Caldwell in the throes of darning an un- 
dershirt. 
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“ Get ready for the surprise of your life, 
you big rummy!” I told him with exuding 
joviality. ‘“ There’s a lady to see you.” 

“A lady!” Jim gasped, dropping the 
shirt. 

“ Yes, and a prettier lady I haven’t laid 
an eye on in many a month, you old rogue! 
You never told me a word about her. Dog- 
gone your hide, your wife’s here!” 

“Good Heavens!” Jim chattered. “ My 
wife!” 

“ Certainly, you old slab-sided ruffian! 
I brought her out with me from the sta- 
tion. She’s come to surprise you, and she’s 
up in Mrs. Treadwell’s room fixing her hair. 
Dog-gone you, Jim, why didn’t you tell me 
you were married?” 

“T dunno,” Jim answered dumbly, fin- 
gering his needle. “TI s’pose I forgot. Go 
on out like a good fellow, Shorty, and tell 
her I'll be right out. I want to fix myself 
up first. I haven’t seen her in some time.” 

“ That’s right,” I said. “It’s a long 
time, so she says. I'll tear over and tell 
them you'll be out. Don’t make it too 
long, because she’s certainly anxious to see 
you, Jim. She’s the prettiest—” 

“Shut your fool head!” Jim growled. 
“ Anything that wears a corset looks pretty 
to you. Now go on out and tell her to 
wait till I wash up.” 

I thought that was kind of funny, for 
Jim to be denying that his own wife was 
pretty, when, dog-gone him, she was pretty. 
Anyway, I ambled along out and over to 
the house, and me and Pop Treadwell and 
the lady and Mrs. Treadwell indulged in 
polite discourse. That is, we conversed 
lightly until about the time we thought Jim 
ought to have showed up. The trouble was 
that he didn’t. 

“ Surely,” said the little lady, smiling at 
me with them eyes of hers, “ he should be 
here by this time!” 

“He certainly should, ma’am, but you 
got to give Jim time. Us cowboys gen- 
erally ain’t prepared to appear before 
ladies. Anyway, to relieve your mind, I'll 
trot over and see what’s the matter with 
your husband.” 

So I did. 

“Jim, ain’t you got no more sense than 
to keep a lady—” I began, and then I 
noticed that Jim wasn’t inside the bunk- 
house at all. 

I kept on through to the other side, where 
the boys were playing seven-up, and made 


inquiry. 
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“ Sure, he went out of here about half 
an hour ago,” Joe Notter told me. “ He 
seemed the least mite in a hurry.” 

I went out and looked around. One 
thing I saw at once. Wherever Jim went, 
he went on foot, because he couldn’t have 
saddled a horse and disappeared without 
making enough noise to attract attention; 
and I began to opine that he wasn’t look- 
ing for attention that night. 

I strolled back, thinking deep thoughts. 
There wasn’t anything for me to do but tell 
the truth, and I did it. 

“T regret to state,” I said, standing in 
the door of the house, “ that Jim Caldwell 
has departed.” 

“ What?” shrieked 
gone?” 

“ He has utterly gone,” I answered. “I 
don’t mind saying that I have my opinion 
of him. He’s a depraved pup, and if I had 
my hands on him right now, he would re- 
gret it.” 

Mrs. Caldwell began to sob. Pop Tread- 
well brought her a glass of water. I stood 
around on one foot, putting the Sligo curse 
on Jim and his sneaking tactics. Here his 
wife had come all the way from Kansas 
City to visit him, and he ups and outs—and 
on foot! 

I began to be more indignant the longer 
I thought about it. Again I saw the lone- 
ly, dismal figure standing in the station, 
looking after the departing train, and I 
thought of them three years when she 
hadn’t seem Jim. 

“Ma’am,” I said to her, while she dried 
her eyes and looked up at me appealingly, 
“Jim has played you a mean trick, and 
my blood boils when I think of it. But 
cheer up! I’m for you, and if you want 
to see Jim, you’re going to see him. He 
can’t be very far from here, because he’s 
navigating on foot. It may be that he’s 
suffering from a temporary delusion or 
mania of some kind, which renders him 
unresponsible. I’ve heard of sudden sur- 
prises making a man a lunatic for the time 
being, and we’ve got to treat him now as 
. we would a patient. You stay here with 
Mrs. Treadwell, ma’am, and I'll start out 
after Jim Caldwell. if I can’t locate him, 
nobody can.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kilgour!” she cried, taking 
my hand between her two small ones. 
“You are too good to a forlorn girl. You 
are too kind. I can never repay you. Are 
all Western men as chivalrous?” 


the lady. “ He’s 
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“ Mostly,” I said in embarrassment, be- 
cause I could see Pop Treadwell grinning 
behind the piano. “ You stop here all 
night, and I'll be on my way.” 


III 


WELL, it wasn’t exactly the kind of a 
night I would personally select for hunting 
down an escaped husband. The air was 
full of mist that was pretty near rain, and 
it was darker than the inside of a mule. I 
saddled up old Napoleon B. Wellington, 
though he regarded me with a disgusted eye 
in which there was a heap of cold sus- 
picion; and finally I started out to land 
the recalcitrant one, unaided by stars, 
moon, or other forms of illumination. 

About midnight I came to the abrupt 
conclusion that I was about the worst fool 
ever born. At two o’clock in the morning 
the only difference I saw between me and 
a lunatic was that I was outside the stone 
wall with the guards on top of it. Why 
should I worry if Jim Caldwell chose to 
skin out and leave his wife, whom he 
hadn’t seen in three years? 

At four o’clock I was still hunting, hav- 
ing then ridden about twenty miles. I had 


been over to the hut on the edge of the 


gully, and no James. Also I had run 
down four cow-sheds at widely separated 
points, and nothing had happened. The 
longer I rode in the cold darkness the more 
bitterly I hated Jim for bringing me this 
trouble. 

I knew the pirate couldn’t go far, horse- 
less as he was; but there were forty places 
where he might hide, all within ten miles 
of the ranch, and he could easily have made 
any one of these. In the gray light of 
dawn, however, a shelter-house built three 
years before by Pop Treadwell appeared 
in the offing; and even as I approached, I 
had a hunch that the end of my search was 
at hand. 

So I slipped down from Napoleon and 
came toward the shelter very quietly. One 
thing I was determined upon—lI was going 
to bring Jim Caldwell and his wife together 
or bust a rib, and that meant that I might 
have to wallop Jim before he’d see reason. 

As I slowly approached, a familiar sound 
shattered the morning calm. I can tell 
Jim Caldwell’s snore anywhere on earth, 
because I’ve listened to it hundreds of 
times, and it was his snore that now as- 
saulted my weary ear. I walked up boldly 
and looked in, and there, in the dim rays of 
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dawn, lay the man who had run away 
from his wife, stretched out on a cot and 
snoring like a made-over thrashing machine. 

“ Well, Shorty,” I said to myself with 
increasing cheeriness, “ this situation makes 
things easier for thou. It might have been 
that Jim would require assault and battery 
before submitting to sensible argument. 
This makes it a cinch!” 

So I hops back to the pony, secures my 
lariat, and again approaches the recumbent 
and shameless son of a shad. Before he 
can wake up enough to offer fight I have 
him lashed to that cot in a manner more 
skilful than gentle. 

Struggle? Sure he struggled. He 
lammed me one on the nose that hurt like 
a hammer hitting a soft boil, but he didn’t 
get up. No, sir! I spent my time kneeling 
on his chest and twisting the rope around 
and under and over, until, when I finished, 
Mr. Caldwell looked like one of these bales 
of cotton all wrapped up and ready to ship 
on the steamer. 

In this genteel yarn I will refrain from 
mentioning Jim’s language in detail, but I 
will state that he called me more names 
than old Noah Webster ever dreamed of 
putting in his dictionary. The way that 
immature and thankless reprobate bad- 
worded me would have peeled the shell off 
an egg. He howled and he gurgled and he 
shrieked blue murder, but it didn’t do any 
good. He was so full of heated conversa- 
tion that he finally got red in the face and 
threatened to choke. ; 

“You better shut up your mouth, you 
ingrate,” I told him. “On general prin- 
ciples, I ought to take a club to you, but 
I’m letting you off easy. Maybe you don’t 
know how nice it is riding around all night 
to find a worthless pup who runs away from 
his wife! Dog-gone you, I got a notion 
to bat you one!” 

“ Listen to me, Shorty!” he yowled. 

“I won’t listen to you! I’m sick of 
your voice, and your presence irritates me. 
I’m going to ride back to the ranch and 
bring your wife to you, you shiftless 
renegade!” 

“ Shorty, for the love of Heaven, don’t 
bring my wife! I haven’t seen her in seven 
years, and I never want to see her again. 
You don’t understand, Shorty. That ugly 
demon made my life—” 

“ Ugly, you call her? She’s as pretty as 
a picture, and you know it. You're a liar 
and a deserter all in one, and I never sus- 
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pected you before. Now I’m going back to 
get the lady, and I must say I’m sorry she’s 
married to a guy like you!” 

Whereupon, paying no heed to his bel- 
lowings, I strode from the shelter, leaving 
him trussed up like a turkey on Thanks- 
giving eve, and climbed aboard Napoleon. 


IV 


SHort Ly after breakfast I rode into the 
ranch. Mrs. Caldwell received me with 
sparkling, eager eyes. 

“‘ Have you found him?” she cried, press- 
ing my hand with unusual vigor. 

“TI certainly have,” I told her solemnly. 
“ After I get a bite of food we’ll start back.” 

“ Then he’s not coming here?” she went 
on in surprise. 

“ No, ma’am, he won’t be here. At least, 
he ain’t coming in for a while, owing to 
certain circumstances. But if you’re ready, 
we'll start back as soon as I finish break- 
fast.” 

Thirty minutes later the sad-eyed lady 
was riding by my side and my earlier irrita- 
tion had gone. Here I was bringing to- 
gether a long-separated husband and wife. 
True, the husband hadn’t manifested any 
signs of great joy over the reunion, but 
that didn’t mean anything. 

Sometimes the judge will lecture a hus- 
band and wife who are looking for a di- 
vorce, and lock them in a room till they 
patch up the quarrel; and after a while, 
they go away smiling and live happy ever 
afterward. I was something like the judge, 
so I thought. 

It was still early in the morning when 
we came in sight of the shelter-house, and I 
modestly dropped behind. 

“You go right ahead, ma’am,” I said to 
Blue-Eyes. “ You'll find Jim in the little 
house. I'll wait here outside, because if I 
hadn’t seen my wife in some years, I 
wouldn’t want a third person hanging 
around.” 

“Is he in there?” she demanded, kind of 
surprised. 

“ He certainly is,” I grinned; “ and he’ll 
stay there till you let him out. Go ahead!” 

I got off my pony and helped her down, 
and then I stood between the two animals 
while she walked briskly in the morning 
sun and disappeared through the shelter- 
house door. 

About one and three-fourths seconds 
thereafter a series of the most blood- 
curdling yells escaped that shack. I started 
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torun. First I decided, while running, that 
Jim had loosened himself and was commit- 
ting murder. Then I recognized Jim’s own 
voice. 

When I got to the door the lady was 
standing by Jim, smiling peacefully, and 
Jim, still bound like a cooked goose, was 
emitting the sounds I had noticed. 

“ Gosh darn your gosh-darned body to 
Salt Creek!” he roared, this being a free 
translation. ‘“ Look what you done now/ ” 

The way he yelled that “ now” fairly 
lifted my hat off. 

“ What’s—what’s the matter?” I asked, 
feeling that all was not well. 

I had kind of expected to see some sen- 
timental doings. The lady ought to be on 
her knees, untying Jim and giving him a 
matrimonial hug or two; instead of which, 
she was standing aloof. Yes, she was the 
most aloof-looking dame you’d see any- 
where, with about as much wifely interest 
in Jim Caldwell as she’d have in a kitchen 
cockroach. 

“Ts that any way to talk before your 
wife?” I demanded, trying to stem the tide 
of his wrath. 

“ My wife!” he yelled. “ You besotted 
wart of the desert, she ain’t my wife! 
She’s a process-server — a process-server, 
you sniveling imitation of a ring-tailed 
toad! And look what you done!” 

He jerked his head downward, as much 
as he could jerk it, and then I saw, securely 
stuck in the windings of the lariat and pro- 
truding from Jim’s flannel shirt, a large, 
copious, legal-looking paper, one end of 
which was adorned with a red seal. 

“She stuck a summons on me, and now 
I’ve got to go to Kansas City, dog-gone 
you for a miserable trouble-maker!” 

He went off into a sort of hysterical 
speechlessness at this point. 

“Ma’am,” I said, turning to the lady, 
“would you kindly interpret what these 
hallucinations mean?” 

“They mean that this James Caldwell 
has owed his wife one hundred dollars back 
alimony for the last seven years, and that 
nobody on earth has been able to make him 
pay it, and no man has succeeded in 
serving him with a process. Now I’ve suc- 
ceeded. I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Kil- 
gour!” 

“You don’t need to be much obliged at 
all,” I answered her bitterly. “ You are a 
process-server then?” 

“T certainly am.” 
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“ And you ain’t his wife at all?” 

“No, sirree—and glad of it. He left 
his wife, owing her one hundred dollars, 
and all the king’s horses couldn’t make him 
pay it.” 

“ Well,” I said grimly, “ one of the king’s 
asses did pretty good work on this job! 
Looks like I made a mistake, don’t it?” 

“Lemme up out of this!” Jim yelled. 

I unbound him with penitence and speed. 
I will admit that about that time I closely 
resembled, in my own estimation, about a 
nickel’s worth of decayed cheese. Here I 
had gone and plunged the harpoon into my 
very best friend, one hundred dollars deep, 
and all for a pair of appealing blue eyes 
and a baby mouth and two dimples! I had 
been used as a tool, and the particular kind 
of a tool was a paper-cutter, which is 
usually something made of solid bone, from 
the neck up. 

“Under the circumstances,” I said re- 
gretfully, while Jim stood up and rubbed 
the wrinkles out of his person, “I judge 
that the best thing to do is to ride back 
to the ranch.” 

“ All right,” Jim replied. “ My spirit is 
broken. When my best friend goes and 
does something like this, then my heart’s 
busted. And to think that Shorty Kilgour 
would let a lady put such a thing over!” 

“Don’t make me feel worse than I do, 
James,” I said. “I made a devil of a mis- 
take, that’s all. I thought she was your 
wife. I thought I was bringing you 
together!” 

We rode on in silence. The process- 
server rode a little bit ahead, realizing that 
her popularity had dimmed; but after a 
while I began to see her in a better light. 
She was only making a living. It was her 
business. She had to do certain things her 
own way to get them done. Maybe she 
wasn’t to blame, after all. J was the one 
to blame. 

“There ain’t any use making you feel 
like a leper,” I said, riding up beside her. 
“You done your duty as you saw it, even 
if you made a sucker out of me.” 

“ T’m sorry, Shorty,” she said. “I really 
am sorry. As I told you, a man couldn’t 
get within seven States of Jim Caldwell, 
and they sent me. At that I don’t like the 
business; but I’m a poor girl, and I have 
to look out for myself. I wish you wouldn’t 
hate me, Shorty!” 

“Hate you? Why, I don’t hate you, lit- 
tle girl. What’s your name?” 
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“ Susan Sullivan,” she said, “ of Kansas 
City.” 

Behind us, Jim Caldwell rode in wounded 
dignity and utter silence. When we reached 
the ranch, Susan Sullivan went up to Mrs. 
Treadwell’s room, and I followed Jim into 
the bunk-house. 

“There ain’t any use in carrying a 
grouch about this thing, Jim,” I told him. 
“ You’ve got enough sense to know when 
an honest mistake has been made.” 

“If you’d keep your darned nose out of 
other people’s—” 

“ That’s all right,” I retorted hotly. “I 
admitted that, didn’t I? The next time I 
do anything for anybody I hope lightning 
hits me right on the dome before I can 
move. I wouldn’t, from now on, lift a 
hand to stop a Mexican from beating a 
crippled orphan to death with a paving- 
block. I say I’m through, and I mean it. 
I got you hooked for a hundred dollars 
alimony, and why you didn’t pay it before 
is none of my business. Anyhow, I’ve got 
a hundred and forty bucks of my own, and 
I hereby sentence myself to pay your fine. 
That’s the best I can do, and I should say 
that’s fair enough.” 

“ All right!” Jim said surlily. “Go 
ahead and pay this female vampire. I 
don’t care what you do. And hereafter, 
when any woman comes around this 
ranch—” 

“T’ll be leaving at the other end, forty 
miles an hour,” I finished up for him. 


V 


Tuus it happened that I set myself back 
one hundred dollars, which I paid into the 
velvety hand of Susan Sullivan that morn- 


ing at ten o’clock. I can remember the 
exact hour. Any time I pay out a hundred 
dollars of my money I can remember the 
very second the clock was ticking. If there 
are any fly-specks near by I'll remember 
them, too. 

“Tt is my official duty to take this 
money,” Susan said to me, “ though per- 
sonally I hate to do it. 
me, Shorty, that you Western men are 
truly noble of character. Back there in 
Kansas City the men are not like you. 
There is something about the great, bound- 
less freedom of these open places that 
makes a man finer and greater than the 
men of cramped, Eastern parts. I honor 
you for your loyalty to your friend.” 

“ Thanks,” I told her, pretty short. 


You have shown 
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“My lot has not been a happy one, 
Shorty,” she went on, taking hold of my 
arm, aS we were walking through the back 
pasture toward the creek. “ My fortunes 
have been cast.in hard places, and I am 
only another victim of circumstances. I 
hate the work I do. Here, in this glorious 
country, I feel like a different girl. You 
have opened my eyes. I always believed 
men to be designing creatures, but your 
kindness and generosity, Shorty, have 
proved that I was wrong!” 

She handed me another one of them 
melting looks, and I hope to die if I didn’t 
begin to feel wabbly again, just like I did 
when I first met her. Ain’t that a funny 
thing about a pretty woman? You may 
know all about her. You may know that 
you ought to hate her good and proper. 
She may just have set your own mother on 
fire with a torch, and stolen your wad out 
of the safe, and tried to shoot you through 
the ear, but if she’s pretty enough, and has 
a pair of those die-away eyes, and starts 
to salve you, you forget all the-rest. The 
first thing you know you're liable to have 
your arms around her like a dinged fool. 

Well, to make it brief, Susan Sullivan 
made a strong play for me. Not that I 
want to boast. Far be it! Ill admit I’m 
a pretty fair-looking bird when I’m all 
shaved up, with some of Jim’s perfume on 
me and a pair of Chicago pants, and many 
a lady could make a worse mistake than 
falling in love with me. Susan talked to 
me about the mountains, and the breezes, 
and the plains, and endiess distances, and 
what a fine guy I was; and all the time she 
kept shooting me with the shrapnel of her 
eyes. 

I shook myself out of the trance after 
a while, but it was a hard job, lads. It 
was like finding yourself with the arms of 
a beautiful maiden around your neck, and 
then gently disengaging the said arms and 
lowering them to a dignified position at the 
lady’s sides. It’s a darned hard thing to 
do, and can never be done twice in the 
same day by the same man. 

About five in the afternoon I called old 
man Notter aside and handed him Susan’s 
bag. 

“You take that down to the station. 
Don’t ask me no questions or I’ll slam 
you!” I said to him, and he did it. 

Later on I got Susan’s side-saddle and 
pony, and invited her to take a little ride 
with me. 
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“You've been 
scenery,” I said cheerily. 
come with me. 
something.” 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“Something that ‘Il do you good,” I 
promised. 

We set out.on our jaunt. All the way in 
she kept asking me, but I stalled along. 
Finally we came in sight of the Tulena 
station. 

“ Shorty,” she said, “ I want you to tell 
me what you’re going to show me.” 

“ And I will tell you,” I said. . 

Away off in the west there was a faint 
sound. Pretty soon there came a still 
fainter flash of light, and the seven o’clock 
east bound began to make itself heard. 

“TI brought you down here to show you 
a train,” I said to Susan. “ Looking to the 
right, you’ll see her lights, and in about ten 
minutes she’ll be standing in the station.” 

“ Why, Shorty,” she murmured, aghast, 
“I’m not going back to Kansas City! I 
thought—I thought—” 

“ So did I,” I replied firmly. “ I’ve had 
more thoughts to-day than I’ll have again 
for six weeks, and one of my best thoughts 
was about this here train.” 

“You said, Shorty, that—” 

“T don’t care what I said. It’s what I 
say now that counts. If you hang around 
here I’ll likely make a fool of myself; and 
believe me, if I once start, I’ll bust all the 
fool-making records in the world!” 

She began to weep softly, and I let her 
do it unhindered. It was better that she 
should shed a few tears there, while the 
train was coming, than that I should spend 
the rest of my life biting my nails over an 
irredeemable mistake. 

We could hear the rescue train very 


talking about our 
“IT want you to 


I’m going to show you 


a 


SAIL 


Sart west, oh, 
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‘plainly now. Susan clung to my arm with 
that feminine grip that undoes so many 
men, but I clung to my stern resolve with 
equal tenacity. Joe Gardner, the con- 
ductor, jumped off, lantern in hand, and 
took a look around. 

“ Here’s a lady, Joe,” I said, handing 
over Susan. ‘“ Take good care of her, be- 
cause she’s a nice girl, and see that she gets 
to Kansas City without any accidents. See 
that she gets there, too!” 

“ Kansas City!” said Joe. 
long way.” 

“Tt ain’t any too long,” I answered. 
“ Good-by, Susan! Take good care of 
yourself, and keep your feet dry.” 

Susan wept some more, and the engineer 
blew his whistle. Joe Gardner waved his 
lantern and pushed Susan up the steps in 
front of him, and in another minute the 
old train was on her way, taking out of my 
life one more bundle of female tribulation. 

And that’s the last I ever saw of the 
lady with the blue eyes and clinging vine 
tendencies. I rode back slowly to the Bar 
C Ranch, thinking deep thoughts, and 
found Jim Caldwell playing solitaire. 

“Where’s the dame?” he asks with a 
grin. 

“You know where you can go, don’t 
you?” I retorted, glaring at him. 

“ Say, Shorty,” he went on, with the ace 
of hearts poised in his fist, “ you seemed 
to kind of like her, didn’t you?” 

“Let me tell you something, you wife- 
dodging pinhead!” I remarked to him. 
“Every time I think of that alimony stuff 
that was pulled off this morning I get shot 
so full of antimatrimony vaccine that nine 
ministers and thirty licenses wouldn’t have 
any effect!” 

Then I went on in to my own bunk. 


“That’s a 


WEST 


man the mariner! 


Due for the Blessed Islands 

Steer your course, 

However the loud storm rise, 

The seas high running, 

Or the night fog closing in. 

Yea, though your boat list lower 
Till the long wave close above her, 
Still call and shout, 

Like the lost Grecian sailor, 

Calling out of the gulfs of unsunned water: 
“Let others, still, 


Sail west!” 


Sarah Cleghorn 
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happen. Carry your umbrella to 

town, and it’s bound to shine. 
Leave it at home—buckets of rain! Same 
way with fish. Friday’s the day for it, 
but you’re just as likely to have it wished 
on you the first of the week. - 

Thus it was when Madge invited 
me to spend the last fortnight in Feb- 
ruary with her. Naturally, I was looking 
forward to a nice, quiet, peaceful visit. 
In fact, being on the verge of tango pros- 
tration, that’s the very reason I went. 
But never do I expect to walk into a 
more nerve-killing, spine-tingling, brain- 
racking whirl than that into which I in- 
nocently walked at the Edgewood Country 
Club. 

The Edgewood Country Club lies on 
the outskirts of Forestville, a pretty 
village about an hour from town. In 
summer it is the gayest kind of a place, 
but in winter it is absolutely dead. Which 
is why Madge hates it so thoroughly, and 
why I have always felt so sorry for her 
for having to live there. Not that she really 
lives there; she spends most of her time 
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trailing around the country with an opera 
company. But it’s the only home she 
knows, and consequently, when she has 
nowhere else to go, she has to go to it. 

A country club may seem like a queer 
sort of place to call home, but Madge 
probably considers herself lucky to have 
as much of a home as that. Her father 
died years ago, when she was barely in 
her teens, and left his affairs in such a 
tangled state that after the debts were 
settled there wasn’t a sou left for Madge 
and her mother. 

For people who were accustomed to 
living as they had lived, it was a pretty 
hard blow; but they weren’t stranded long. 
Some of Mr. Hampton’s friends got to- 
gether and talked things over, and as a 
result Mrs. Hampton was appointed house 
manager of the Edgewood Club—a posi- 
tion which she was fully capable of filling, 
and one she has enjoyed ever since. As 
a position, it’s a farce, for only in the 
summer months does she have more to 
do than press a button and languidly 
murmur: 

“ Jeems, a Clover Club!” 


* Coprright, 1915, by Mildred Van Inwegen 
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There aren’t many impoverished widows 
who fall into a snap like that—an assured 
income, a house on beautifully cared for 
grounds, and carriages and servants galore. 
Now that I think of it, Madge is to be 
envied rather than pitied, and I don’t see 
why I should have wasted sympathy on 
her all these years. True, it’s lonely and 
quiet, not to say worse than a tomb, in 
winter. But if it came to a toss-up, there 
aren’t many of us who wouldn’t choose 
quiet and plenty to noise and starvation. 

Madge, however, never did like quiet, 
which was probably her reason for asking 
me to break the monotony of a month’s 
rest. She was as much in need of a rest 
as I, having pleaded jaded nerves as an 
excuse for not going on tour with the 
vpera company. Her winter had been long 
and grinding, and the fact that she takes 
her work seriously had made it doubly 
hard; though why she should take it 
seriously is beyond me. Up to the present 


date—and she’s been hovering on the 
borders of opera for ten years, counting 
her European study —she hasn’t done 
much of anything but carry a spear or 
blow a fake trumpet on the front of the 


stage; and that doesn’t win you gold 
medals from kings. 

She did manage to get her name on the 
program in “ Louise.” She sang /rma or 
Blanche in the workshop scene. I shall 
never know which, for when it came time 
for her to sing I grew so nervous that I 
dropped my libretto on the floor, and the 
man at my right began to hiss when I 
attempted to reach down for it. Conse- 
quently, that act was utterly lost on me. 
For who could follow a French opera 
librettoless, and who could pick an Jrma 
or Blanche from a whole stageful of 
females garbed alike? 

I congratulated Madge warmly after- 
ward—it was the decent thing to do—and 
she’s been in high feather ever since. 
Speaks airily of “ When I sang ‘ Louise,’ ” 
just as if she were the original Mary 
Garden. Well, all I can say is that I hope 
some one in the audience appreciated her 
efforts. The papers didn’t mention them. 

But, to return to my subject, I’m really 
not trying to write a biography of Mar- 
garet Hampton, near-songstress. I’m try- 
ing to write a clear, concise narrative of 
that memorable week at Edgewood when 
everything was buried in the snow. We 
had enough snow then to cover seven chains 
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of Alps and make mousse for the entire 
German army, and that without stinting 
the Eskimos. It snowed continually, or 
seemed to, for when it wasn’t snowing di- 
rectly from heaven, the wind managed to 
blow the stuff about in a fashion which 
deceived you into thinking it was. 

I remember exclaiming on the beauty of 
the snow as I stepped from the train— 
those pure, unbroken stretches of white; 
but before I left, the very thought of it 
filled me with horror. I feel now as if I 
could never look on snow again. 

It was late on a Friday afternoon when 
I arrived—an ideal winter twilight, the sky 
rosy from the glow of the sinking sun and 
the moon appearing above the tree-tops. 
Madge met me at the station with a sleigh, 
and the ringing of the bells on the still, 
frosty air accentuated the country quiet. 
Never was there a scene more symbolic of 
peace. It made me feel, as we left the 
streets of Forestville and entered on the 
lonely turnpike, that I had stepped fore- 
ever from the shoes of care. In reality, 
though I didn’t have the sense to know it, 
I was just donning storm galoshes. 

The country club lies a good mile be- 
yond the village, and the long pike leading 
to it is lined with handsome residences, 
the summer homes of wealthy city people. 
In season it is the very embodiment of 
life—motors swarming up and down, peo- 
ple in profusion, noise and gaiety. But to- 
day it was quite desolate, no one coming or 
going, the houses closed and boarded, and 
the spacious grounds left to the ravages 
of sparrows and squirrels. 

On either side, as far as the eye could 
see, there was nothing save snow and the 
gray blur of forest, and the only sign of 
habitation was a faint thread of smoke 
creeping upward from a distant chimney— 
the chimney of the county poor - farm. 
Gazing at that smoke I comprehended for 
the first time Madge’s hatred of Edgewood, 
for it came to me all in a flash how forlorn 
it really was—the nearest neighbors the 
poorhouse inmates, the only callers, unless 
some one chanced to run out from the city, 
the butcher or baker boy. 

The silence acted on us like a damper. 
Our chatter dwindled away, and until we 
had passed the old Carrol place and were 
turning in at the entrance to the club 
grounds, neither of us spoke. And it was 
with a sort of a shiver that I said: 

“Ts it always like this?” 
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“ Always, in winter,” Madge replied. 
“ Every day is the same as the one before, 
and the only way to tell morning from after- 
noon is by hearing Henry announce the 
meals. Do you wonder I get desperate?” 

“T should think a little of it would be 
nice,” I remarked. 

“ A week finishes me,” she declared. 
“T’ve been here only a fortnight and al- 
ready my nerves are on edge.” 

“ And why?” I asked. “ Don’t you like 
quiet and peace?” 

“Sometimes,” she confessed. “ But I 
can’t stand monotony, and this is the most 
deadly monotonous spot in the whole world. 
Nothing ever happens here. Nothing! 
Nothing!” And turning with a theatrical 
gesture, she pointed to the left, where the 
main club building, a great, white structure, 
stood facing the drive. “ Did you ever see 
anything quite so forsaken as that?” she in- 
quired. 

It was indeed forsaken, even more so 
than the houses we had been passing, for 
the driveway was drifted over with snow, 
and the surrounding grounds were a vast 
expanse of white, unbroken by footprint 
or wheel-mark. But the Cottage beyond, 
aglow with lights, the moving shadows on 
the window-shades telling of life within, 
was anything but forlorn or forsaken. It 
fairly radiated a welcome, and as we sprang 
from the sleigh and up the steps of the 
broad veranda, and caught a glimpse of the 
living-room through the narrow French 
windows, some of its cheer entered my 
heart and warmed me through and through. 

I don’t know why they call it the Cot- 
tage, for it’s quite a house, having two 
stories and a cellar—not at all of the hum- 
ble proportions usually attributed to cot- 
tages. And the room we entered, a huge 
place some twenty by forty feet, bright 
with chints and white enamel, and home- 
like with its lamplight and open fire, sug- 
gested people accustomed to higher pur- 
suits than those ‘with which cottage dwell- 
ers are generally credited. 

Not that great minds can’t flourish amid 
simple surroundings. Take Lincoln, for in- 
stance, in his cabin of logs, or Verdi in a 
barnlike attic. But, recalling the grand 
piano with its litter of music, the fine prints 
on the walls, and the reading-table stacked 
with modern literature, I can’t class this 
cottage with the ordinary run. It belongs, 
rather, to the class depicted in the pages 
of Country Life in America—cunning little 
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dwellings of twenty and thirty rooms, with 
separate quarters for the servants and a 
shower for the pet poodle. 

Mrs. Hampton rose from the settle be- 
fore the fire to welcome me. As she re- 
leased me from a hearty embrace, and led 
the way up-stairs, I didn’t wonder that she 
had been successful in her position. Hers 
is the happy faculty of making every one 
feel that he is the very person she has been 
longing for months to see. And that’s the 
way I felt as I followed her up the stair- 
way and entered the room which was to 
be mine. 

My bedroom was directly at the head of 
the stairs, and was joined to Madge’s, 
which came next, by a small private bath- 
room. There were a number of other 
rooms opening on the hall—single bed- 
rooms, but Mrs. Hampton said she had as- 
signed the suite to us that we might have 
perfect privacy for our secrets. Had there 
been more publicity and less secrecy that 
awful week, I might not be the nervous 
wreck I now am. 

I remember walking to the windows 
which faced the drive and overlooked the 
snow-buried golf-links, and drinking in the 
beauty of the deepening twilight. It was 
a lovely scene—so white and peaceful, with 
forest, field, and sky fading into gray, the 
moon casting pale shadows across the snow, 
and the light from the poorhouse tower 
gleaming dully through the gloom. 

Gazing at it in placid enjoyment, I 
thought of the scene from my bedroom 
window in town—the hum and flash of 
passing motors, the clang of street-cars on 
the block beyond, the shriek of a distant 
engine—and rejoiced that I was away 
from it. 

“ How perfect this quiet seems!” I re- 
marked, as I turned back to the room and 
began removing my wraps. “ And how 
heavenly it will be, being here with you and 
Madge alone!” 

“ But we sha’n’t be alone all the time,” 
Mrs. Hampton hastened to inform me from 
her seat on a corner of the bed. “ Camdon 
Carrol’s coming out on the six o’clock for 
the week-end.” Nodding in the direction 
of Madge’s room, from which a happy 
humming was issuing, she lowered her 
voice to a significant whisper, and added: 
“ He’s been out the last two weeks, and 
calls her up from town every night during 
the week. I wouldn’t be surprised if some- 
thing did come of it, after all.” 
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“T hope not!” I flasled out, speaking 
before I thought. The next instant I re- 
gretted my abruptness, for a slight flush 
passed over her face, and I could see by 
the expression of her eyes that she was 
crestfallen. So I said, lamely: “I don’t 
mean anything against Camdon, Aunt 
Nell. It’s only—well, I don’t want Madge 
to marry anybody—her career and all that, 
you know.” 

Which was a downright fib, for nothing 
would have pleased me better than to have 
had Madge happily settled with a nice 
husband, her chances for a career being 
mighty slender, unless she should be vis- 
ited by a miracle; and miracles, for some 
reason or other, don’t belong to this cen- 
tury of air-ships and wireless telegraphy. 
But I didn’t want that husband to be Cam- 
don Carrol. 

I had never liked Camdon Carrol, 
though why I couldn’t for the life of me 
have said, had the question been put. It 
was a case of personal aversion, springing 
from the moment of our meeting. To this 
day I can remember my sensation the first 
time I touched his fleshy hand and met 
the calculating stare of his prominent blue 
eyes. I felt a strong and positive repug- 
nance, and I was a very young girl then, 
forming opinions wholly by instinct. 

But I seemed to stand alone in this 
aversion, for to all appearances Camdon 
was a popular man. He belonged to end- 
less clubs, and was invited everywhere. He 
was the last of a fine old family, and had 
inherited a large fortune and several es- 
tates, one of which was his grandfather’s 
place adjoining the club. 

For years he had been considered the 
season’s catch. Many an ambitious mama 
had thrown out bait to him in the shape of 
a fluttering débutante daughter, but it took 
penniless Madge to make him nibble— 
Madge in a simple muslin dress and her 
air of languid boredom. It is this air of 
having tasted and wearied of every joy in 
life which bowls over all the men she meets, 
and which from the start “ got ’’ Camdon. 
She never gave him the least encourage- 
ment, being too absorbed in her career idea 
to look seriously on any man, but he hung 
on desperately and refused to be squelched. 

That he had paid unusually ardent court 
this particular winter I knew, for his 
name was down on the list of box-holders, 
and Madge hadn’t gone anywhere—lunch- 
eon, dinner, or tea—that he wasn’t tagging 
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along. She always had enough roses on 
hand to open a small-sized florist’s shop 
had the notion seized her. But not for a 
moment had I imagined that anything 
would come of it, and to hear Mrs. Hamp- 
ton’s whispered speculations was a dis- 
agreeable shock. 

For I could see that she was determined 
something should come of it, though how 
she could reconcile herself to such an un- 
prepossessing piece of humanity as her 
prospective son-in-law was beyond me. It 
was Camdon’s money, for money can cover 
a multitude of sins. I wondered if Cam- 
don’s sins were as many as his dollars! 


II 


Wuen Mrs. Hampton and Madge and 
I descended for dinner we found Camdon 
Carrol standing before the fireplace, warm- 
ing his hands. Evidently he had just arrived, 
for he still wore his fur-lined overcoat with 
the Persian lamb collar turned up about the 
ears, and there was snow clinging to his 
English walking-boots. 

I'll say this for Camdon, if I can’t say 
anything else—he was the most perfectly 
groomed man I’ve ever known, dressing 
with an air of quiet elegance which sat 
very nicely on his portly figure; and yet 
he wasn’t a prig. I remember how well 
he looked as he came forward to greet us. 
The cold had left a semblance of color in 
his otherwise pasty skin, and the mellow 
lamplight treated his features kindly, sof- 
tening the puffiness beneath the eyes, and 
dimming the lines of ugly passion about the 
mouth. It was this brute element in his 
face which I always had detested so heart- 
ily, and which to-night in the serenity of 
the living-room at the Cottage seemed less 
apparent. 

He shook hands all around, and added 
a jesting remark or two to me, with the 
intention of putting me more at ease, his 
conceit, no doubt, having made him mis- 
take my reticence for embarrassment. 
Then, ridding himself of his coat, he 
handed it to Henry, the house man, 
saying: 

“ Put this with my bag, will you?” 

But as Henry started forward, and was 
about to vanish through the door of the 
smoking-room — from which I gathered 
that Camdon was to occupy the down- 
Stairs guest-room, connecting with the 
smoking-room by a short corridor—he 
called out: 
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“ Hold on a minute! There’s something 
in my coat I want.” 

Henry returned with the coat, and 
Camdon took from an inner pocket a 
small package, which he held out to Madge. 

“ Perhaps your highness will deign to 
accept this,” he said, pressing it into her 
fingers. “Or, like everything else, will 
you refuse?” 

“That depends,” said Madge, looking 
up with a little smile, then down, as the 
package fell to her lap. “ It depends upon 
what this is. What is it?” 

Camdon did not answer, but the look 
he gave her as he bent over the settle on 
which she was sitting in her languid, regal 
fashion, said more than a thousand words. 
In the long, intimate silence that followed, 
during which Madge fumbled with the 
cord and wrappings of the package, I felt 
that I was decidedly de trop. 

“ T hope you haven’t been foolish again,” 
she murmured, as the wrappings parted 
and disclosed a jewel-box. “ You know 
what I said last time.” 

“ But this is only a trifle,” he protested. 
“ You can’t possibly object.” 

“Of course you can’t,” added Mrs. 


Hampton, whose eyes were glittering with 


feverish desire. “Of course you can’t, 
dear!” 

I was amazed at this, for it showed me 
how very far into the family shrine Cam- 
don had succeeded in obtruding himself. 
I foresaw, if things were to continue at this 
alarming rate, that Madge would be wear- 
ing the diamond tiara and famous Carrol 
rubies in no time at all. 

Thinking of the rubies, I wondered if 
this package could contain the ruby chain 
which had been written up in endless Sun- 
day supplements, with pictures of the 
grandmas and aunties and nieces and 
cousins who at various times had worn it. 
As eagerly as Mrs. Hampton, I waited for 
Madge to lift the cover of the box; and 
it was with an actual sigh of relief that I 
beheld its contents—a chain, to be sure, 
but of amber, not rubies. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Madge, taking it up 
in her slender fingers and swinging its 
length before the gleam of the fire. “ How 
beautiful!” 

It was indeed beautiful, and I saw at a 
glance that it was by no means the mere 
trifle he would have her think it. The 
beads were flawlessly cut and strung in a 
fashion—on links of finely wrought gold, 
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a link intervening between each bead— 
which gave it a singularly unique effect, 
and proved it the work of a master hand. 
It brought to my mind those quaint art- 
shops in Europe, poked away on forgotten 
side streets, out of sight and dreary, yet 
sometimes teeming with treasure. So I 
was not surprised to hear Camdon say: 

“Tt belonged to my grandmother. It 
came from Germany long ago, when amber 
was not so easily got as it now is.” 

“ It’s beautiful!”” Madge repeated, sway- 
ing it to and fro, so as to catch the ruddy 
light of the blazing logs. 

“ And it will match your earrings and 
bracelet to perfection,” her mother added 
triumphantly. 

“So it will,” agreed Madge. 

“I thought of that,” said Camdon, his 
eyes caressing her face. 

Madge flushed a little—an unusual pro- 
ceeding for her—and, lowering the chain 
to her lap, murmured: 

“You have noticed my preference for 
amber?” 

And he answered by asking: 

“Does anything you do escape my at- 
tention?” Then, swiftly changing his tone, 
he picked up the chain and attempted to 
slip it over her head. “Try it on!” he 
ordered. 

Madge held herself away, protesting: 

“ Not with this gown. Pink and amber 
are impossible together.” 

“Must you always have complete har- 
mony?” Camdon queried, letting the beads 
drop slowly from his fingers. 

“ Always!” was Madge’s emphatic state- 
ment. “I would rather never wear the 
chain than wear it and destroy its intrinsic 
charm. And you must admit its charm is 
destroyed by the deep rose of my gown.” 

“And incidentally the gown destroyed 
by the amber, eh?” Camdon smiled, his 
upper lip curling back from his large white 
teeth in much the fashion of a hungry 
hound. 

Madge pacified him by promising: 

“To-morrow night I’ll wear my entire 
amber outfit with a gown to match—and 
all for you! How will that please your 
lordship?” 

Whatever answer he may have given 
was lost to me, for at this moment Henry 
appeared, to announce dinner, and we all 
started for the dining-room, Madge depos- 
iting the chain in its open box on the read- 
ing-table as she passed by. 
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It was at dinner that things first began 
—the queer things, I mean. And it was 
Nora, the maid serving in the dining-room, 
who started them. She was removing the 
meat-platter, and the door leading into 
the butler’s pantry was just swinging be- 
hind her, when without any warning she 
uttered a startled cry. The next instant 
there was a terrific crash, as if platter, 
roast, and girl had been precipitated to the 
floor. The door, swinging open again, re- 
vealed her for a half-second lying amid a 
litter of broken china. 

Mrs. Hampton, surprised at such appar- 
ent awkwardness on the part of her deft 
Nora, rose to investigate. She was gone 
from the room several minutes. I heard a 
murmur of voices in the pantry, and a 
sound of low sobbing. 

“ Nora vows she saw a ghost,” Mrs. 
Hampton explained, when she returned and 
was sitting once more at the table. 

“ A ghost?” I echoed. 

And Madge exclaimed, skeptically: 

“Oh, these superstitious Irish girls!” 

“What manner of ghost?” inquired 
Camdon, with what he meant for a smile, 
but what was in reality a leer. 

“A lady ghost,” Mrs. Hampton an- 
“ But a slov- 


swered in playful derision. 
enly lady, I fear, for Nora described her 
as wearing a kimono, with her hair hang- 
ing loose about her shoulders.” 


“ What 
scoffed. 

“ Ghosts should wear white and wave 
long, spooky fingers,” Madge suggested. 

“ According to Nora, this was the ghost- 
liest kind of a creature,” Mrs. Hampton 
replied. “ She must really have seen some- 
thing startling, for I never knew her to be 
more upset. She’s positively hysterical, 
and I’ve sent her to bed.” 

“Where did the ghost appear?” asked 
Camdon, falling in with our mocking mood. 
“ And what message did it convey from 
the spirit world? Come, Mrs. Hampton! 
Give us the details. They ought to make 
a capital story.” 

Mrs. Hampton pushed back her plate, 
and, resting her hands on the snowy table- 
cloth, leaned toward us, an amused smile 
hovering about her lips. 

“ The ghost,” she began, looking first at 
one and then at the other of us, “ was 
standing in a corner of the butler’s pantry. 
Nora says she was as pale as death, and 
had wild, staring eyes and bloodless lips, 


an uninteresting ghost!” I 
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which moved continually as if she were 
muttering to herself—” 

“ Br-r-r!” I cut in, shuddering in an ex- 
aggerated fashion. 

“ Kate!” reproved Madge, hushing me. 

“ At sight of her,” Mrs. Hampton con- 
tinued, “ Nora was riveted to the spot with 
fright. But when she could summon her 
ebbing forces and throw all her strength 
into the cry we heard, the ghost stopped 
muttering, gave her a frenzied look, backed 
away, and before her very eyes vanished 
through the door which opens on the stair- 
way landing. Whether she opened the docr 
or simply melted into the wood, Nora 
couldn’t say. She was too frightened.” 

“ Let’s say she melted!” I begged. “ It 
sounds much more ghostly.” 

“Of course! Of course! ” echoed Cam- 
don, in an attempt at raillery. “I can’t 
conceive of a ghost opening a door.” 

“ Nora doesn’t drink, does she, mama?” 
Madge asked quite seriously; and when 
the laughter which arose at this had sub- 
sided, she added: “ Well, that’s quite 
plausible. We had a cook here once who 
was always seeing things—snakes, some- 
times; and we found out afterward that 
she had a key to the wine-closet.” 

“Nora’s hardly .guilty of that,” said 
Mrs. Hampton. “She’s a good, pious 
Catholic with no thought in life beyond 
church and confession. I can’t exactly 
account for her behavior just now, unless 
Maggie had been regaling her with some 
of her choice ghost stories, and she was 
trying them out.” 

Emma, the cook, finished serving dinner, 
and the episode of Nora’s ghost was for- 
gotten—that is, for the time being. Good- 
ness knows it came up often enough later! 

“Let’s have coffee before the fire,” 
Madge suggested, when Emma came in to 
remove the dessert-plates. “It’s a shame 
to miss those lovely embers.” 

“Very well,” agreed her mother. 

And, turning, she gave Emma orders to 
bring the coffee service into the living- 
room. 

We rose in a desultory fashion and left 
the table, Madge and I walking ahead with 
arms linked. As we crossed the threshold 
into the living-room, I noticed Henry bend- 
ing over the reading-table. He was ap- 
parently engrossed in something; and my 
eyes, lingering on him idly, as eyes uncon- 
sciously will, suddenly became aware of 
what this something was. It was Madge’s 
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amber chain. He was examining it not 
only with his eyes, but with his fingers as 
well, turning it over and over in his hands, 
shifting it back and forth, with the most 
unaccountable expression on his face. 

I was so surprised at this impertinence 
on the part of a servant who had been at 
the club ever since I could remember, and 
who in that time had not been known to 
commit a single indiscretion, that I stopped 
short in the middle of the floor. But be- 
fore I could attract Madge’s attention, 
Henry seemed to realize that he was un- 
der observation. Dropping the chain sur- 
reptitiously, he picked up the taper torch 
which he had discarded and noiselessly left 
the room. 

What, I asked myself, did it mean? 
Common curiosity would not have made 
Henry so far forget himself. And yet, 


what possible interest could he have in 
Madge’s amber chain? 


Ill 


WHEN we had finished coffee before the 
glowing coals, Madge suggested bridge. 
So we rang for Henry, and had a card-table 
set up and cards brought forth. 

I watched Henry closely while he per- 
formed these duties, but he did not so 
much as glance at the chain again, and I 
decided that it was curiosity, no stronger 
motive, which had prompted him to ex- 
amine it. And yet such unwarranted 
curiosity wasn’t a bit like him. 

We had played cards for perhaps half an 
hour, without interruption, when Mrs. 
Hampton was called to the telephone. 
Ordinarily a phone call would not be worth 
the mention, but this one is, for from it 
dates Mrs. Hampton’s strange conduct. 
She left the room in the midst of a win- 
ning hand, sending a laughing challenge 
over her shoulder, and returned—it could 
not have been three minutes later—a 
changed person. Her face was clouded 
and troubled, her eyes filled with anxiety, 
her whole air disturbed. 

“What’s the matter, mama?” asked 
Madge, glancing at her  concernedly. 
“ Bad news?” 

“No, no! Not at all,” was the hurried, 
evasive answer. And resuming her seat, 
she took up her cards and added: “ Shall 
we continue?”’ 

The game went on, but with a marked 
difference, for I could scarcely recognize 
Mrs. Hampton’s blundersome playing for 
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her former brilliance. She made mistake 
after mistake, played out of turn, forgot 
which suit was trumps, until Madge, in a 
heat of exasperation, flung down her 
hand, crying: 

“ This is auction, mama, not casino!” 

Mrs. Hampton was staring fixedly to- 
ward the windows, and did not seem to 
hear her; but as Madge, with a scraping 
of her chair, rose and wandered to the 
piano, she started guiltily, glanced from 
one of us to the other and at the cards 
scattered over the surface of the felt, and 
exclaimed: 

‘“What’s wrong? Aren’t we playing any 
more?” 

Madge, turning over the leaves of the 
score of “ Madama Butterfly,” answered: 

“We've tried to play, goodness knows! 
But you won’t let us.” 

“1?” echoed Mrs. Hampton. 
haven’t done anything!” 

“ That’s just the trouble,” Madge told 
her. ‘“ You’ve fallen asleep.” 

Her voice flooding the air with a burst 
of song cut off further conversation, and 
we drifted in several directions—Camdon 
to the piano, where he leaned, his eyes 
never leaving Madge’s face; I to curl up 
on the settle before the fire, and Mrs. 
Hampton to the long French windows at 
the end of the room. 

I watched her curiously as she pulled 
aside the curtains and peered into the 
night, wondering at the nervous hurry of 
her fingers, the rigid pose of her body. 
She had the air of a person searching for 
something—searching with fear in her eyes 
and dread in her heart — and, though she 
did her best to give us the impression that 
she was only watching the weather, I knew 
mere weather would not fill her with the 
concern she was betraying. 

“It’s snowing!” she observed, dropping 
the cu~tain and turning away. 

And as if to view the snow better, she 
walked to the windows at the opposite end 
of the room, and to those in the smoking- 
room and office, and gazed out with a sort 
of fierce intensity. 

I glanced over at Madge to see if she 
was observing her mother’s odd behavior, 
but Madge was too busy trying to outdo 
Geraldine Farrar to give the rest of us 
even a thought. So I lay still, watching 
my hostess between half-closed lids, and 
pondering upon the happenings of the eve- 
ning—the amber chain, and Henry, and 
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now Mrs. Hampton—and ended by calling 
myself a suspicious idiot. 

We retired rather early, though it 
seemed late, and by eleven o’clock the 
Cottage was quiet. Mrs. Hampton came 
in, just as I was getting into bed, to ask 
if I needed more covering, for the snow 
without was increasing to a blizzard and 
it was growing bitterly cold. As she had 
done below, she walked to my windows, 
pulled up the shades, and stood staring 
into the darkness. 

“What avxnight it is!” she exclaimed, 
when she turned at length to leave. “I 
pity any one who has to be out in it.” 

“T guess most people will have sense 
enough to stay home,” I answered, bur- 
rowing deep in the pillows and pulling my 
eider-down quilt high about my head. 

“Tt’s a dreadful night,” she sighed, and 
went softly out. 

It was indeed a bad night—how bad I 
did not realize until, alone in my room 
with darkness all about me, I had the full 
benefit of it. A tempest at sea could not 
have made more noise than that winter 
blizzard, and surely no hurricane ever blew 
harder than the blast which was sweeping 


across the open golf-links and shrieking 
about the corners of the house. My bed 
shook constantly beneath me, and more 
than once I thought the glass in the win- 


dow-panes would break. Sleep was im- 
possible, and I lay there listening to the 
dismal banging of a loosened storm-shutter 
and growing wider and wider awake. 

How long I lay thus I have no idea, but 
I know that it seemed hours, and that I 
was heartily weary of it, when all at once 
there came a sound which made me in- 
stantly tense. Why I should have de- 
tected that sound I can’t imagine, for in 
all the shriek and roar of the storm the 
moving of a door-knob should have been 
quite imperceptible. I felt rather than 
heard it. 

As I sat up in bed, clutching my covers 
to my heart, the door moved slowly inward, 
and there appeared in the slight opening 
a face—a ghastly face with wild, staring 
eyes and lips that murmured noiselessly. 

All this I saw in the tall cheval-glass 
which stood near the foot of my bed. But 
before I could collect my scattered and 
completely frozen senses, and turn to in- 
vestigate the original of what the mirror 
so faithfully reflected, the face faded. 
Whether or not, in my fright, I uttered a 
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cry and startled away the intruder, I can- 
not say; but I do know that when my gaze 
shifted to the doorway the face was gone, 
and only the door standing ajar bore wit- 
ness to the fact that it had been opened. 

I thought of Nora and her ghost, and a 
revulsion of fear swept over me. I could 
not have dreamed that face, not when it 
agreed in every detail with Nora’s descrip- 
tion—the straggling hair, the glaring eyes, 
even the rim of a kimono close to the 
throat. No, I had not dreamed it. I had 
seen and heard it, and I determined then 
and there to find out what it was. 

With teeth chattering and fingers icy- 
cold, I slipped from bed and stole to the 
door; but only the length of dimly-lighted 
hall greeted my inquisitive eyes. Though 
I stood there long, watching the closed 
doors of the other bedrooms, and listening, 
no sound came to my ears — nothing save 
the monotonous bang of the storm-shutter 
and the shriek and howl of the wind about 
the chimney. 

I returned to bed finally, shivering and 
shaking, and huddled under the blankets, 
trying to fathom the mystery. For a 
mystery it surely was, it not being an 
every-day occurrence for an energetic Irish 
maid and a temperate American suffragette 
to suffer from hallucinations. Even if it 
were, it wasn’t at all likely that their hallu- 
cinations would be one and the same. No, 
there was something queer afoot, but what 
I couldn’t determine. 

I was beginning to breathe more nat- 
urally, and was once more relaxing my taut 
nerves for sleep, when upon the air there 
burst a muffled cry—a cry of surprise 
rather than distress, followed by a low, 
soothing murmur. This time, true coward 
that I am, I crawled beneath the covers 
and quivered there, waiting, waiting. 

But nothing came. The low murmur 
continued for a while; then silence. Then 
I heard a closing door, and footsteps in the 
hallway—cautious, stealthy footsteps. 

Desperation, not courage, prompted me 
to throw off the covers and run to the door. 
A gray, bath-robed figure was just passing, 
and I saw to my relief, and yet amaze- 
ment, that Mrs. Hampton was about to 
descend the stairs. In a loud whisper I 
hailed her. 

“ Aunt Nell! Aunt Nell!” I cried. And 
as with a violent start she turned and 
fixed her eyes upon me, I added: “ What 
on earth’s the matter?” 
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She did not answer, only stood staring 
at me, questioningly, even accusingly. 

“What’s happening?” I went on. 
“ That cry—and that face in the glass! 
I’m almost dead with terror.” 

“ A face in the glass?” she breathed. 

“Yes,” I said. “ Like the face that 
Nora—” 

But before I could go more fully into my 
explanation, she broke in hastily with: 

“Oh, you must have seen M-Maggie. 
Maggie—er—walks in her sleep.” 

“ Maggie?” I echoed, for I was thor- 
oughly puzzled. 

“ Yes,” she told me, while an awkward 
red stole into her cheeks. ‘‘ I—I just caught 
her in my room, and I’m on my way down- 
stairs to—to get her some medicine.” 

This speech was so labored, and she 
herself so ill at ease, that I could only look 
at her and wonder what had come over 
the good lady. I must have shown my 
disbelief, for presently in a more natural 
tone she said: 

“ There’s nothing the matter, my dear. 
Do run back to bed! You're risking your 
life in those bare feet.” 

I felt like retorting that I was risking 
more by staying in a room where door- 
knobs rattled and faces appeared in the 
glass; but to oblige her, for she seemed 
obviously eager to be rid of me, I returned 
to bed. And though there was whispering 
later in the hall, and doors opened softly 
and closed again, I remained there till 
morning. But it is quite safe to say that 
I did not close my eyes in sleep until long 
after dawn had colored the sky. 


IV 


I pw not wait for the ringing of the 
breakfast-bell to take me down-stairs the 
next morning, but hurried below as soon 
as I finished dressing. Madge, splashing 
in the bath-tub and singing the “ Jewel 
Song” from “ Faust” at the top of her 
lungs, wasn’t the most companionable soul 
in the world, and my mood demanded com- 
panionship. 

The stairway in the Cottage is the least 
attractive part of it, having been built for 
convenience, not beauty. It starts, as 
you can see by the plan on the next page, 
at the right of the fireplace, with three steps 
and a landing, from which it branches at a 
right angle to the left and continues up 
behind the wall of the fireplace. Thus, all 
of it that is visible is the three steps and 
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the landing, upon which open two doors, 
the one in the center leading into the but- 
ler’s pantry, the one at the right to the 
cellar below. 

Not much thinking of what I was about, 
I ran down the stairs and collided abruptly 
with Henry, who had just closed the cellar 
door behind him. With apologies, we drew 
apart, and I saw to my surprise that he 
carried a tray, upon which were dishes and 
a cup half filled with coffee. 

He was evidently transferring the tray 
to the kitchen, but from where? The cel- 
lar? No one in the Cottage was ill, to my 
knowledge, unless it might be Maggie, the 
laundress, who, according to Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, suffered from sleep-walking; but Mag- 
gie wouldn’t be eating her meals in the 
cellar, no matter how rushed for damask 
dinner-cloths. If ill, she would be tucked 
in her own section of the servants’ quar- 
ters, not stowed away like so much coal in 
the furnace-room. 

Who, then, had been breakfasting in the 
cellarway, and why should Henry be in 
such a hurry to leave me? 

I let him go without asking any of the 
questions which rushed to my lips; but the 
minute he was safely out of sight I laid 
my hand on the knob of the cellar door and 
gently pulled. The door was locked, and 
my fingers, stealing down for the key, met 
only the empty keyhole. 

Another strange proceeding! Another 
mystery with which to tax my brain! 

I had a busy time of it during breakfast 
—stealing side glances at Nora, who had 
recovered sufficiently to resume her duties; 
at Mrs. Hampton, still troubled and pre- 
occupied, and at Henry, who came in to 
hand us the morning papers and to replen- 
ish the grate fire. But their masklike faces 
told me nothing; and until breakfast was 
over I got no satisfaction whatsoever for 
my pains. 

Lingering in the dining-room after the 
others, on the pretense of examining the 
plants which made a conservatory of the 
bay window, I began to rally Nora, who 
was clearing the table, about her ghost. 
Little by little I dragged details from her. 
When I was convinced that she had seen 
the very face which had appeared in the 
cheval-glass at the foot of my bed, I ab- 
ruptly changed the subject by inquiring 
after Maggie. 

“ How is Maggie feeling this morning?” 
I asked. 
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“ Maggie, miss?” echoed Nora in a 
puzzled tone. 

“ Yes,” I said, striving to speak care- 
lessly, and succeeding about as well as the 
villain in a “ Steve, the Slothful Sleuth ” 
play. “ Isn’t she ill?” 

“ T1]?” exclaimed Nora. “ Miss Katherine, 
Maggie was niver 
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For, thanks to Nora, I was now convinced 
that the Hamptons had a family ghost of 
some sort to hide, one of which in all the 
long years of our friendship I had not 
heard a murmur. But what could the fam- 
ily ghost be? And why all this mystery? 

The morning brought to light nothing 
more, and though I longed to nose about 
and see what there was to discover, I had 
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* But she was ill last night, wasn’t she?” 
I persisted. ‘“ Didn’t she walk in her sleep, 
or something of the sort?” 

“* Maggie walk in her slape?”’ cried Nora, 
looking at me in perplexity. “ It’s all ye 
kin do to git Maggie to walk when she’s 
awake, let alone when she’s a slapin’.” 

“ Then who did walk in her sleep last 
night?” I inquired, shredding a geranium- 
leaf into infinitesimal pieces. “ You?” 

“Oi? Walk in me slape? Indade, no!’ 
was Nora’s indignant denial. 

That settled it, and I went on into the 
living-room, where Madge was murdering 
an aria from “ Tosca.” I was so absorbed 
in this fresh development thas I didn’t 
even wince when her high b-flat failed her. 


’ 


no opportunity. One thing after another 
demanded my attention. Mrs. Hampton 
had a book of old photographs to show me; 
and when we had done laughing over them 
there was a note to write to mother to 
inform her of my safe arrival. After which 
Madge, whose present hobby was a daily 
constitutional, insisted that we must go 
for a walk. 

The snow had ceased, and the intense 
cold had formed a hard crust on the deep 
layer that had fallen. Walking was not 
at all tiring, but on the contrary delight- 
fully invigorating. We must have walked 
miles, for when we returned with glowing 
faces and ravenous appetites, we found it 
was long past time for luncheon. 
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“ Bob Tanner phoned you,” said Mrs. 
Hampton to Camdon, when we were sitting 
down to overdone muffins and chops. “ He 
seemed very anxious to talk with you— 
mentioned some papers which you should 
have signed before leaving town. So I sug- 
gested that he might bring them out here— 
combine business with pleasure — talk 
things over with you, and spend the week- 
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Bob was the one man in the world for 
whom I would have been willing to make 
bread-pudding and wear my suits two 
seasons to help out on the furniture instal- 
ment bills. But just when things were 
about to culminate—it was during my first 
season, six or seven years ago—everything 
went to smash. I doubt if either of us 
could have told the cause of our quarrel, 
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end with us. He’s coming on the six o’clock 
train, I believe.” 

Camdon murmured approvingly, Madge 
exclaimed in delight, and I—well, I might 
as well confess it—I felt my heart give a 
mighty leap. The hot blood surged all 
over me. It was years since Bob and I 
had had our affair, but I had never quite 
recovered from it. Not that I sighed into 
my pillow of nights, or spent weepy hours 
over old letters. Indeed, I seldom gave him 
a thought, and rarely, if ever, saw him. 
But when I did—at an occasional tea or 
ball, whither he was sometimes dragged 
by his socially inclined family—my heart 
did not fail to start thumping, and my 
cheeks to flame with telltale color. 


or, for that matter, whether there was a 
quarrel. All I know is that on the very 
eve, so to speak, of our becoming engaged, 
he stopped calling. 

It may have been that he was disap- 
pointed in me, I being awfully frivolous at 
the time, and he, with his law-shingle but 
newly hung, of a serious frame of mind; or 
perhaps he had just been trifling. I pre- 
ferred to think the former, for Bob wasn’t 
in the least the trifling kind, and when I 
recalled some of the things he had said, 
and the look in his fine eyes, I could have 
sworn he cared. 

So to-day, as I realized that we were to 
meet again ‘ntimately and under the same 
roof after all these years—years which had 
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brought to him success spelled with a 
capital, and to me only an increasing rest- 
lessness of spirit—it is not strange that I 
was thrilled, nor odd that when luncheon 
was over I should steal to my room to cold- 
cream my face and put up my hair on 
curlers. 

As luck would have it, Bob arrived 
earlier than we expected and caught us— 
Madge and me—curled up before the fire, 
nodding over a pile of magazines. My 
plans to sweep in like the leading lady in 
a musical comedy and dazzle him with my 
beauty and charm were completely shat- 
tered. I stood there like an awkward coun- 
try girl, clutching my crumpled collar with 
one hand and my three remaining curlers 
with the other, and blushing fast and 
furiously. 

The only consolation was that he seemed 
to be in such a tearing hurry that had I 
been wearing sackcloth and ashes I doubt 
if he would have noticed it. 

“ Where’s Cam?” he asked, shaking 
hands with us heartily. As Camdon called 
out from the smoking-room, and after a 
moment flung open the door, he added: 
“You'll have to excuse me, ladies, for a 


while, for these papers must go off on the 


evening mail. At dinner, at your service; 
but at present, duty calls!” 

With a laughing wave of the hand, he 
hurried into the smoking-room. As the 
door swung shut, I saw him sit down at 
the table without removing his coat, and 


take a bundle of papers from his suit-case. 
Vv 

Bos and Camdon were still closeted in 
the smoking-room when, having dressed, I 
started down-stairs, for I could hear the 
murmur of their voices from behind the 
door. But the thought of them instantly 
vanished, as, pausing a moment on the 
landing, my eyes fell upon the door leading 
to the cellar. It stood ajar, and from the 
keyhole a small, bright key was protruding! 

Who had opened it? And why was the 
key left in the lock? These were the ques- 
tions which flashed across my mind, and 
which prompted me to place a hand cau- 
tiously on the knob and peer forward. 

Silence! Darkness! That was all. 

I suppose it was the Eve in me that was 
responsible for what followed, for had I 
regarded the laws of etiquette, I should 
never have yielded to temptation. But once 
I had peered below and had seen the nice, 
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mysterious, beckoning darkness, I should 
not have lived up to my sex had I not gone 
on and investigated. 

With a delicious sense of adventure, I 
caught up my train and groped my way 
down the narrow steps. It was the typical 
cellar, large and bare, with a furnace in 
the center, coal-bins at one side, and a pile 
of trunks and boxes in a far corner. Gazing 
around, I suffered a twinge of disappoint- 
ment, for plainly there was nothing to be 
found here; though what I had expected 
to find I can’t say. 

I walked slowly about, looked over the 
edge of the bins, examined the trunks and 
boxes, and even took a peep at the furnace 
fire. But all was serene and peaceful, and 
I began to think my imagination had again 
burst its bounds, when I espied the door 
leading to the laundry. 

There was a light in the laundry—a 
single gas-jet turned low, which gave the 
room, a smallish place, a singularly ghostly 
look. As I entered and gazed about, my 
eyes taking in the tubs and hampers, my 
heart suddenly leaped to my throat. There, 
in the middle of the floor, upon a square 
pine table, was a tray—the same tray that 
Henry had carried—now set with fragrant, 
steaming dishes. Whoever had brought it 
here this time had either been careless or 
greatly hurried, for the soup was spilled 
and the coffee slopped in its saucer. 

But where was the prisoner? And who 
could he be? 

Half fearfully I let my eyes rove about 
the dim compartment, but save for a cot 
which evidently had been slept in, it held 
no more surprises. I approached the cot, 
timidly touched its wrinkled covering, and 
peered beneath for a chance pair of shoes, 
and above for a hanging coat or garment. 
But there were none of these—nothing, in 
fact, which could betray the identity of the 
prisoner; and had it not been for the 
presence of the tray, I should have doubted 
the existence of one. 

Even the tray was disappointing. Its 
dishes had not been touched, and the nap- 
kin was still folded by the side of the 
glass; from which I gathered that who- 
ever was supposed to partake of the tray 
was either unaware of its arrival or indif- 
ferent to its contents. But where could 
this somebody be? Lurking in a corner 
which I had not yet discovered? 

As if to search for this corner, I half 
turned; and as I turned, there came a 
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sound from behind—a slight sound like 
paper rustling. The crashing of a cannon- 
ball could not have startled me more com- 
pletely. I fled on craven heels, visions of 
pursuing gorgons and flying fiends rushing 
through my head. 

As I passed the furnace and stumbled 
up the stairway, I thought I saw a white 
something fluttering near, and this lent 
wings to my scuttling feet. I took the 
steps two at a time, reached the top pant- 
ing and panicky, and hurled myself at the 
opening. Only now there was no opening! 
Solid oak met my frantic attack, and I 
found, upon rattling and jerking the knob, 
that the door was closed and locked. 

For a moment, overcome with terror as 
I was, I beat wildly on the panels and 
cried aloud, half expecting unseen hands 
to pluck at me and draw me back into 
the darkness; but as the minutes passed 
and nothing happened, my courage grad- 
ually came back. I ceased to beat upon 
the door, and ventured a glance down the 
stairs behind me. 

It was thus that I discovered that the 
white something which had been the im- 
mediate cause of my alarm was no more 
than a sheet of wrapping-paper hanging 
loose from one of the packing-boxes. The 
noise that I had heard was probably its 
rustling in the draft of my swift flight. 
In my relief, I could have laughed. As I 
thought back and pictured the absurdity 
of my fright, I actually did smile a little— 
which proves what slaves we are to our 
imaginations. 

Standing at the head of a cellar stair- 
way is not the most diverting occupation 
in the world, and I soon tired of it; but 
it seemed impossible to attract any one to 
my rescue. I knocked and rapped and 
called, yet no one came. Surely Madge by 
this time must be dressed and ready for 
dinner! And the men in the smoking- 
room—couldn’t they hear my appeal? And 
Henry—if it had been he—didn’t he realize 
that he had locked up the wrong person? 

It was maddening to stand there so near 
and yet so far from human society. 
Though I now laughed at my former fears, 
and called myself ridiculous for taking 
fright at a sheet of wrapping-paper, there 
still lingered within me a vague uneasiness. 
The cellar was so dim and ghostly, and the 
silence so oppressively heavy! I fancied 
I could hear my heart beating, and when- 
ever I moved, which in my impatience I 
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frequently did, the stairs creaked loudly 
beneath me. 

Pounding on the door with rising irrita- 
tion I began to shout: 

“ Madge! Madge!” 
Katherine.” And then: “ Oh, Bob! 
Don’t you hear?” 

For a while even this brought no one, 
but presently I detected a stealthy move- 
ment near the landing, as if a door were 
being softly opened. After a moment, 
somebody mounted the steps—whether 
from the living-room or from the butler’s 
pantry, I could not tell—and paused be- 
fore the very spot where I was standing. 

Grasping the door-knob with both hands, 
I rattled it insistently and cried: 

“Let me out! Let me out!” 

But instead of the ready acquiescence 
which I naturally expected, there came a 
cautious movement at the keyhole, and an 
imploring voice whispered: 

“ Kate! Kate! Is that you?” 

It was a man’s voice—Bob’s, I inferred, 
for of the three men in the Cottage he was 
the only one likely to call me “ Kate.” 
Camdon, in spite of our long acquaintance, 
never addressed me by anything save “ Miss 
Kingsley.” 

Puzzled by Bob’s motive in keeping me 
locked in the cellar, I did not answer until 
he repeated the query. Then I said: 

“ Yes! ” 

I waited for the door to open, but noth- 
ing of the kind happened. There was no 
movement on the other side, no turning of 
the key in the lock—only a sort of breath- 
less, unnatural silence, which rasped 
harshly on my taut nerves. If this were 
a practical joke I thought Bob—for it must 
be he—was carrying matters a little too 
far. Again I began to beat upon the panels 
and impatiently demand my freedom. 

Another silence, but this time a short 
one, for after a bit the key turned in the 
lock; but instead of the door swinging wide, 
it came open a mere fraction, and the same 
low voice implored: 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Kate, be quiet!” 

Utterly bewildered, I stood quite still 
until the creaking of the hinges told me 
that the door was being closed again. At 
this all my ire and antagonism rose in 
revolt, and I determined, no matter what 
the cost, to get the better of my tormentor. 
Yes, tormentor, for it didn’t occur to me 
that my would-be jailor was trying to do 
anything but torment me. 


And: “It is I— 
Bob! 
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Summoning every bit of reserve strength, 
I leaned against the heavy door and pushed 
and shoved, panting the while: 

“Let me out! I will come out!” And 
then, angrily: “ Don’t you know who it is? 
It’s Katherine Kingsley!” 

No open sesame ever had the magic of 
my name, for hardly had I uttered it than 
resistance on the other side of the door 
ceased, and I was permitted to cross the 
threshold to the landing. As I turned to 
face my persecutor with a half-scolding, 
half-jesting sally, things suddenly swam be- 
fore my eyes; for instead of Bob Tanner’s 
merry countenance it was Henry’s into 
which I was gazing, and never do I expect 
to behold a more contrite, baffled expression 
than that which he wore. Henry was 
floored, absolutely, and so was I. 

For a minute—two minutes, perhaps— 
we stared at each other, chins dropping, 
eyes round and wide. Then, with a flurried 
movement, he backed into the butler’s 
pantry, muttering: 

“ Beg pardon, miss. 
was you.” 

Didn’t know it was I ? 
Kate? 


I didn’t know it 


Who, then, was 


VI 

Excirep though I was, and bewildered, 
I did not mention this last incident to the 
other members of the household, but stored 
it away in my mind. Like its predecessors, 
when it came to sifting it down for discus- 
sion, a locked door and an abandoned tray 
in a laundry seemed made of flimsy stuff 
indeed, and I felt that I should only meet 
with ridicule in presenting it. So I pro- 
ceeded into the living-room, which was still 
deserted, sat down before the fire, and tried 
to compose myself into a semblance of 
calm. And there I sat, reading Life up- 
side down, until the chiming of the Chinese 
dinner-gong brought Bob and Camdon 
from the smoking-room, and Madge and 
her mother from up-stairs. 

Madge had never looked lovelier in her 
life than she did that night, and though 
she absolutely eclipsed poor me in my piti- 
ful attempt at conquest, I could feel no 
envy in my heart. Bob, Camdon, and all 
of us gazed at her in silent admiration. She 
wore, as she had promised, her amber set— 
the odd bracelet and ring, the long earrings, 
and Camdon’s chain, which, against the 
dull cream of her gown, glistened like far 
more precious gems. 
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Some women have the knack of knowing 
just what they should wear. Madge has it 
to perfection, and that night, as she paused 
in the shadow of the fireplace, all her 
beauty brought into play by the shifting 
light of the burning logs, I remember think- 
ing that this knack amounted to something 
close to genius. A Burne-Jones maiden in 
type, the amber of her ornaments tended 
to accentuate the fairness of her skin and 
the Titian glory of her abundant hair. 
Stately, regal, moving with a superb lan- 
guor, which only a saleslady in a millinery- 
shop could rival, she would have dominated 
a whole roomful of royalty and made Cleo- 
patra slink into the shadows, pearl cocktail 
and all! 

Watching her as we moved forward to 
the dining-room, I did not wonder that 
Camdon aspired to placing her at the head 
of his princely possessions, for nowhere 
could he have found a more queenly, mag- 
nificent helpmate. As both the men sprang 
forward to pull out her chair it swept over 
me in a jealous flash that perhaps Bob en- 
tertained the same sentiment. The glances 
he bent upon her surely contained more 
than mere friendliness, and though he did 
not talk to her any more, if as much,. as 
he did to me, I felt a difference in his 
manner. 

During the conversation I learned how 
many times they had been together during 
the winter. And when Bob, who had never 
been a great patron of music, told me that 
he had renewed his subscription to the 
opera, I was convinced that in him Cam- 
don had a dangerous rival. With his fine, 
clean-cut features and splendid physique 
Bob would have been a dangerous rival for 
Apollo, and only a mummy in a glass show- 
case at the museum could have withstood 
the charm of his personality. 

The possibility that Bob and Madge 
might be in love with each other made me 
utterly miserable. Though I had come to 
dinner with an intention to do or die, the 
intention swiftly vanished, leaving me, in- 
stead, with a sickening desire to crawl away 
somewhere and hide. 

In this new-born misery I completely 
forgot the excitement of my tour through 
the cellar, and until some one commented 
upon Mrs. Hampton’s long absence from 
the room, I was not even aware that she 
was not with us. Then I vaguely recalled 
the fact that she had risen during the soup 
course, in response to a silent signal from 
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Henry, and departed. But why had Henry 
called her? And what was she doing? 

These were the queries which Madge put 
to us, and to which only I could have sur- 
mised the right answer. For my ears, sud- 
denly alert to every sound, detected foot- 
steps hurrying overheard, the opening and 
closing of doors. And later, when a lighted 
lantern twice passed the dining-room win- 
dow, I knew what was happening. They 
were making a search of the house! 

They were still searching when we fin- 
ished dinner, and though I yearned to 
join them and discover what was on foot, 
I had to curb my yearning and hurry to 
my room to change my clothes. For Bob, 
who had not been in the country in winter 
for years, had proposed a sleigh-ride, and 
upon our agreeing to the proposition, had 
stepped to the telephone and ordered a 
sleigh and team from the village. 

“ Good warm clothes, girls!” he called 
after us as we ran up-stairs. “ No frills 
and furbelows! We're in the country, re- 
member, and this is to be an old-fashioned 
ride!” 

“T wish I had an old coat,” I said to 
Madge, who had entered my room ahead 


of me, and was switching on the light. 
“I’m afraid my suit coat won’t be heavy 
enough.” 

“Mother has an old coat around some- 


where,” Madge answered. “I think it’s in 
that closet on the left of the stairs. We 
keep old trash in there, and if you don’t 
mind how you look, you’re welcome to 
whatever you can find there.” 

After the dismal failure of my intended 
conquest at the dinner-table, I wasn’t 
caring much how I looked, and, as I already 
had Madge and Bob settled in an up-town 
apartment, with me dropping in to keep an 
eye on their children while they went to 
theaters and dances, my appearance did 
not matter. So I started stoically for the 
closet, resolved, since I couldn’t be beauti- 
ful, at least to be warm. With this pur- 
pose in mind I crossed the hall and opened 
the closet door. 

It was one of those long, unlighted 
closets which for blackness and gloom have 
no equals save in darkest Egypt. As I 
entered its unfamiliar depths and felt my 
way along the wall, my heart beat a little 
faster; and when a broom, against which 
I must have brushed, crashed suddenly to 
the floor, the palpitating organ jumped to 
my throat. 
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Righting the broom to its former posi- 
tion, I started on, my hand groping from 
hook to hook. But just when I touched 
what I thought must be the fur collar of 
Mrs. Hampton’s old coat, my blood froze 
in my veins; for it was not lynx with which 
I had come in contact. It was coarser, 
longer hair! Human hair! And as my 
fingers, unable to proceed or withdraw, 
clung to its tangled mass, it moved within 
their grasp. 

I must have uttered shriek upon shrie! 
and gone quite mad, for the next thing ~ 
remember strong arms were bearing mt 
from the closet. When I became quieter 
and could look about I saw that I was on 
Mrs. Hampton’s bed, with Bob bending 
over me, and the doorway filled with fright- 
ened faces. 

“ Kate dear!” Bob was saying. “ Kate, 
look at me!” As I raised my eyes to his, 
and there let them stay, he turned to Mrs. 
Hampton and said: “ She’s all right now, 
you see.” 

Moving on the pillow I moaned: 

“The hair! The hair!” 

I shuddered violently, and then, quite 
frantic, tried to sit up, stretching forth my 
arms. 

Bob gently pushed me down, and in a 
firm yet wonderfully soothing voice said: 

“ There’s nothing the matter. Try to 
calm yourself.” And when I had assured 
him I was calm, he added: “ What’s wrong, 
Kate? Can you tell us?” 5 

“Tt isn’t much to tell,” I confessed, re- 
alizing how improbable it would sound to 
them. “ But on top of all that’s been hap- 
pening, it seemed horrible to me.” 

“On top of all that’s been happening?” 
echoed Bob. “ What has been happening?” 

“ That’s just the trouble!” I cried. “I 
don’t know! It’s just little mysterious 
things—a face in the glass, a sound, a 
locked door, a tray, and now—hair!” 

“ Hair?” they all exclaimed. 

“ Yes, hair,” I repeated testily; and, as 
they looked at me inquiringly, I went on 
to explain: “ I wanted a coat to wear sleigh. 
ing, and Madge told me I might find an old 
one of her mother’s hanging in the closet 
off the hall. But instead of a coat I 
grabbed a handful of hair—real, live hair 
which moved in my fingers. There was 
some one in that closet with me.” 

“ Impossible!” ejaculated Mrs. Hamp- 
ton—a trifle too emphatically, I thought. 

“ Who could it be?” asked Madge. 
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“ That’s what I'd like to find out,” I de- 
clared, and echoed: “Who?” Then, 
abruptly and quite without thinking, I 
jerked out: “ Who’s Kate?” 

Mrs. Hampton started perceptibly, and 
threw a startled glance at Henry, who like- 
wise started and glanced her way. But the 
rest of them stood and stared at me, and 
Bob, who seemed to think that I was tem- 
porarily out of my head, leaned down and 
said: 

“ Why, you’re Kate.” 

I saw that to argue would only involve 
things further, and at that not get any- 
where. So I said, with a weary sigh: 

“ Please see if that person’s still there.” 

“ But there couldn’t be any one there,” 
Mrs. Hampton objected, edging uneasily 
toward the hall. 

“Indeed, Miss Katherine, 
empty,” added Henry. 

But Bob leaned down and whispered: 

“ T’ll go and see.” 

He gave Mrs. Hampton a knowing glance 
as he straightened. up, as if to say: “ You 
might as well humor her.” Then he left 
the room. 

He could not have been absent five min- 
utes, but it seemed a century. I remember 
how loudly the clock ticked, and how 
strained and ill at ease every one appeared. 
And my heart gave a mighty bound when I 
heard him say: 

“You’re right, Kate. Some one has 
been here. Unless "—as he crossed the 
threshold and came hurriedly to the side 
of the bed—* this belongs to one of you.” 

He held up for inspection a black felt 
slipper of the sort worn by servants or 
country folk. 


the closet’s 


VII 

WE stared at it silently, and then at one 
another. Nora, recalling her ghost, began 
to sob hysterically, wringing her hands and 
invoking the protection of all the saints; 
but no one claimed the slipper. Throwing it 
upon the counterpane, Bob gave a dry little 
laugh and said: 

“ You win, Katherine!” 

I couldn’t see exactly why I had won, 
for the slipper didn’t explain who had been 
in the closet. It merely showed that some 
one must have been there, and I had had 
enough surmising. Facts were what I 
wanted now—good, solid facts backed up 
by iron-clad proofs. But before I could 
say so, Mrs. Hampton reached over, and, 
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picking up the slipper, exclaimed in an 
odd, unnatural tone: 

“ This looks like one of my old slippers.” 

“ Yours?” Bob ejaculated. 

And Madge, with a puzzled glance at 
her mother, echoed: 

“Yours? Why, mama! You never 
wore a slipper like that in your life.” 

“T did!” Mrs. Hampton insisted, her 
eyes defiant, her cheeks guiltily red. “I 
wore it a long time ago—after I had turned 
one of my ankles.” 

“ Then what was it doing there?”’ I burst 
out. “In the closest, I mean.” 

Mrs. Hampton shrugged elaborately, 
and, murmuring something about the care- 
lessness of maids, carried the slipper to 
her chiffonier, and dropped it into a lower 
drawer. 

This angered me, it was so flimsy and 
thin. With a gesture which implied that 
she considered the incident closed, she 
turned and faced us; whereupon I cried 
suspiciously, and even rudely: 

““ Where’s the mate?” 

To which, with admirable coolness, she 
replied: 

“TI only turned one ankle. 
slipper was thrown away.” 

I relaxed with a helpless sigh. 
useless to combat her ingenuity. 

Realizing that the excitement was over, 
the servants moved slowly away, their whis- 
pered murmurings floating back to me from 
the hall, and the room settled down to a 
subdued quiet. I say subdued, because 
that was its feeling. For, though the pres- 
sure in the atmosphere was somewhat lifted, 
it had not entirely cleared, a sense of 
heaviness still pervading like to the murky 
darkness which precedes a storm. 

Mrs. Hampton looked obviously uncom- 
fortable. Camdon was chewing on his 
cigar, which had gone out. Madge and 
Bob, who had walked to the window, stood 
there peering out into the darkness, neither 
of them speaking. 

The silence lengthened painfully, but 
until a distant ringing of bells announced 
the approach of our sleigh and team, no 
one attempted to break it. Then Bob, 
dropping the curtain, started for the door. 

“T’ll tell him to go back,” he said. 

“ You'll do no such thing!” I cried, sit- 
ting up and recklessly jabbing hairpins in 
place. “ I’m keen for a sleigh-ride.” 

“ But you’re in no condition for one,” he © 
declared. 


The other 


It was 

















To which I retorted: 

“I’m in better condition for sleighing 
than for sitting around in this spooky 
house. Please, let’s go!” 

Bob gazed down at me in a way which 
once had set my pulses to racing, and which 
would have done so now, had I not resolved 
to become spinster aunt to his children. 

“ All right,” he said, seizing my hands 
and pulling me to my feet. “It’s your 
party!” And turning to Mrs. Hampton, 
he added: “ It wouldn’t be bad for her to 
go, would it?” 

“* Not at all!” was Mrs. Hampton’s hur- 
ried and almost eager reply. “ On the con- 
trary, it would do her a world of good— 
the fresh air and cold and all.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask 
her why she should be so anxious to get us 
out of the house; but realizing that I had 
caused the poor, distracted lady enough 
discomfort for one day, I kept my peace 
and docilely followed Bob from the room. 

I was ready long before Madge, for I 
had only to don a one-piece corduroy dress 
and the old coat which Bob brought to me 
from the closet. Madge, in her elaborate 
dinner costume, required a great deal more 
time to change, and kept us waiting a good 
half-hour. But this was not altogether her 
fault, for her mother was with her while 
she was dressing, and even after I had gone 
below and was sitting in front of the fire 
with Bob and Camdon, I could hear the 
rise and fall of their voices. 

An odd moment to choose for friendly 
gossip! But was it friendly gossip? And 
if so, why should Madge, when she at last 
joined us, have been wearing her mother’s 
worried, preoccupied expression? 

“ What time will you be back?” Mrs. 
Hampton asked, as, muffled to the ears, we 
started for the door. 

Bob looked inquiringly at Madge, and 
Madge with a little smile said: 

“ You needn’t wait up for us, mama.” 

To which Mrs. Hampton replied: 

“T thought you might like an oyster 
stew and cocktails. If you could give me 
any idea what time to have them ready—” 

“Pray don’t trouble, Mrs. Hampton,” 
Camdon broke in. “ We'll be passing 


Manor Inn, and we'll stop there if we’re 
hungry.” 

As he finished speaking, he turned with 
hand outstretched to open the door; but 
in the very act of turning, a change came 
over him. 


It was as if some strange and 
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terrifying vision had revealed itself to him, 
for he staggered back a step or two, and 
the hand reaching for the door-knob moved 
mechanically to his head. 

“Good Heavens!” he gasped, and point- 
ed shakily to the windows. 

Our eyes, riveted to him, followed the 
direction of his finger; but the long French 
windows exposed no dreadful sight. If 
something had appeared there it had as 
swiftly vanished. 

With nerves atingle, I whispered: 

“ What was it?” 

“ A face!” he said. “ It’s gone!” 

It was indeed gone, for though we 
separately and <ollectively peered from all 
the windows, and went out upon the porch 
to gaze about, there was nothing to be seen. 
Silent and serene on all sides stretched end- 
less vistas of snow bathed in silver moon- 
light. The air, so clear and frosty, was 
breathless in its quiet. 

We stood together on the steps, and I 
saw Camdon, in spite of the intense cold, 
take out his handkerchief and mop beads 
of perspiration from his forehead. And 
when the shrubs below the porch gave an 
unexpected crackle, I uttered a little cry 
and clutched Bob by the arm. 

In a hollow voice, Camdon whispered: 

“Isn’t something moving there in the 
shrubbery?” 

But before Bob, who alone of us ap- 
peared calm and unexcited, could investi- 
gate, Madge started impatiently down the 
steps, saying: 

“ For goodness’ sake, let’s be on our way! 
This looking for trouble is getting on my 
nerves.” 

She succeeded in hurrying us without 
further parley to the waiting sleigh, and in 
diverting Camdon’s attention until we were 
well down the drive. But her efforts were 
so labored, and her purpose so obvious, that 
I knew instinctively what had happened. 
Madge now shared her mother’s secret. 

It was an ideal night—bitterly cold, yet 
wonderfully bracing. With the beauty of 
the full moon, over which majestic clouds 
were swiftly passing, it was a night in a 
thousand. But we, I fear, were in no mood 
to appreciate it, and had it not been for 
Bob’s cheerful conversation, we should have 
made a very morose party indeed. 

Camdon, beyond remarking every few 
minutes that we were in for a big blizzard, 
for he could smell it in the air, had nothing 
whatsoever to say. Madge, once she had 
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us safely on the turnpike, lapsed into a 
troubled silence. And I, between rumina- 
ting on what had happened already and 
speculating on what the morrow might 
bring, must have proved a very distraught 
companion. 

After a couple of hours we stopped at a 
little inn on the other side of Forestville— 
Manor Inn—a popular place in summer- 
time, but reeking with desertion now. The 
sleepy-eyed proprietor welcomed us and led 
the way to a small room fitted up like a grill, 
where he took our indifferent orders. Cam- 
don ordered Scotch whisky, and while we 
were waiting for the oyster stew to be pre- 
pared, he drank freely of it. Whatever it 
was that he had seen in the window of the 
living-room, it had profoundly stirred him, 
for his hand shook noticeably when he 
raised his glass to his lips, and in the glare 
of the light overhead the muscles of his 
face were twitching. 

I watched him in open disdain, wonder- 
ing why it was that he, a great, strapping 
man with little apparent refinement of feel- 
ing, should show so plainly the effects of 
his shock, and why, if the face which he 
said he had seen was the same as Nora’s 
apparition and mine, it should be so much 
more of a shock to him than to us. 

We must have lingered in the inn a long 
time, for when we came out again it was 
snowing, and as we started forward and 
struck the open road, the wind, hitting us 
full in the face, told us that a storm was 
brewing. The moon had gone under a 
cloud, and the sky, which previously had 
been a thing of such shifting silver beauty, 
was now a dull, monotonous gray, stretch- 
ing from horizon to horizon. Beneath it 
the silent country took on a sinister ap- 
pearance, and as Camdon, who was per- 
ceptibly under the influence of his Scotch, 
began to sing, I shivered involuntarily. 

Bob, turning to him, said quietly: 

“T wouldn’t do that, if I were you.” 

And Madge, with a quiver of repugnance, 
shrank as far as possible from him into her 
corner. 

But Camdon was not to be quelled. As 
we sped along, he became more and more 
obnoxious. I was aghast at the change 


that the liquor had wrought in him, for, 
though I had never in the least admired 
him, his manners had always been irre- 
proachable, and to see him swaying to and 
fro, roaring and singing, leering over into 
Madge’s averted face, and even patting 
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my hand familiarly, caused me to open my 
eyes wide in horror and amazement. 

Bob did his best to get command of the 
situation, but it was useless. Camdon re- 
fused to change seats with him, shouted at 
the suggestion that he should ride up with 
the driver, and wilfully continued his 
ribald merriment. 

I shall never forget that homeward drive 
—the snow on every side, the sleigh-bells 
jingling, Camdon’s voice rising and falling 
in shrill discord, and Bob, Madge, and I 
sitting in tense and rigid silence. And 
never will home look more welcome to me 
than the Cottage looked that night, as with 
its lights gleaming from the living-room 
windows it welcomed our approach up the 
driveway. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” was 
Bob’s low-voiced aside as he helped Madge 
and me to alight. “I wouldn’t have had 
this happen for anything, and I feel in a 
sense responsible, for it was on my sugges- 
tion that we went sleighing.” 

“ Tt isn’t a bit your fault,” I contradicted 
him, allowing my hand to linger a trifle 
longer than was necessary in his; “ and you 
sha’n’t take the blame for it.” 

He smiled down and gave my fingers a 
squeeze which sent the blood pounding 
through my veins. Then, motioning us to 
go on in, he turned back to the sleigh and 
reached up to assist Camdon. 

In silence Madge and I entered the 
living-room, and though Camdon called 
after her: “I shay! Aren’t you goin’ to 
kish me good night?” she uttered no word, 
but with a face like stone mounted the 
stairway. 

I heard the men coming in and Bob 
trying in vain to hush his companion. And 
as in loathing I closed my bedroom door, 
Camdon’s loud orders for more whisky 
floated up to me. Bob must have remon- 
strated with him, for the last thing which 
reached my ears was an angry snort and 


”? 


the _ 

“Mind your own business, confound 
you!” 

Plainly, Camdon was not himself — or 
perhaps he was revealing his true self. 


VIII 
I must have fallen almost instantly 
asleep, for Camdon and Bob were still talk- 
ing below and Madge moving about in her 


room when I drifted into oblivion. But it 
seemed as if I had hardly closed my eyes 








before they came open again, and I found 
myself staring into the darkness. 

What had startled me from my sleep I 
cannot say, for the Cottage was shrouded 
in silence. Though I lay for a long time 
tense and listening, no stealthy footsteps 
or softly closing doors followed to confirm 
my fears. Mistaking the thick, gray 
shadows, with which my room was filled, 
for the approach of dawn, I put my hand 
under my pillow and drew forth my watch. 
It was only two o’clock! 

Surprised and vaguely uneasy, I sat up 
and gazed before me. I noted irritably that 
it was snowing—a silent, stealthy snow, un- 
like the raging blizzard of the night 
previous. Idly I watched it —the great 
white flakes drifting past my windows and 
piling up on the sills and sashes. 

While I watched, the silence all about me 
grew and roared until I thought I should 
scream from the tension of it. Not a sound 
anywhere! Not a storm-shutter banging! 
Not a ghost of a moan near the chimney- 
piece! And though on the night before 
those very sounds had angered and alarmed 
me, to-night I would have welcomed them. 
Anything to break the monotony of that 
echoing stillness! Anything to take my 
thoughts from the mystery around me! 

I lay down, finally, and tried with all 
my might to induce slumber to return. But 
exhausted though I was, with every nerve 
in my body jumping, every brain-cell cry- 
ing out, sleep refused to be induced. In- 
stead, I grew more and more wakeful, 
tossing to and fro on my pillow, counting 
endless flocks of sheep as they spanned the 
barn-yard fence; and at length, in sheer 
desperation, I threw off my covers and 
sprang from bed. 

I had heard people who suffered from 
insomnia say that to change one’s bed was 
often a successful remedy, and I decided, 
in my dire extremity, to try the experiment 
myself. There was a couch in Madge’s 
room which would answer the purpose 
nicely; and, gathering up my eider-down 
quilt and an armful of blankets, I started 
for it. 

The tread of my slippered feet on the 
cold tiling of the bath-room sounded un- 
duly loud, but not loud enough to shut 
out that other sound which, as I passed 
through the little room and was pushing 
open Madge’s door, suddenly fell on my 
ears. Some one was coming up the stair- 
way! Some one had reached the hall! 
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With my heart in my mouth, I stopped 
short on the threshold and listened, think- 
ing gratefully of the chairs which, as an 
extra precaution, I had ranged in a row be- 
fore my locked door. But the nocturnal 
prowler, whoever he was, did not pause 
before it, or even try the handle. He con- 
tinued stealthily along the hallway, nearer 
and nearer to where I was standing, and 
the next instant Madge’s room was flooded 
with light. 

Recoiling in the fierce glare of the elec- 
tricity, I shrank back against the inner wall 
of the bath-room, staring fixedly into the 
room before me. And as I stared, my 
mouth sagged slowly downward. For it 
was neither burglar nor specter who had 
turned that electric button. It was the 
last person on earth whom I expected to 
see. It was Madge Hampton! 

I was conscious first of her long fur coat 
and her hair glistening with moisture, and 
then of her heavy, distressed breathing as 
she sank upon the bed and fell back among 
the pillows. Oh, what did it mean? What 
could she have been doing? 

Step by step I backed into my room, un- 
willing to intrude upon her, unwilling to 
let her know that she was being observed. 
Something told me that she would want 
no one to see her, no one to question her 
as to the cause of her painful emotion. 

For emotion it surely was. Why, else, 
the face pressed convulsively to the pillows, 
and the great, strangling sobs which threat- 
ened to tear her lungs apart? Never had 
I heard such painful breathing. Even 
after I had shut the door and was shivering 
on the edge of the bed, it came to me. 

Swept off my feet by this latest occur- 
rence, I sat in the darkness, struggling for 
power to think. No amount of guessing or 
surmising could account for Madge’s 
strange nocturnal errand, or find a reason 
for her entrance into the household 
mystery. 

But was this a part of the mystery? 
Could she not, instead, have been having 
an interview with Camdon? A possible but 
not probable solution, for Madge was the 
last person on earth to rise in the dead of 


night on a matter which could be attended . 


to just as easily and far more comfortably 
in the morning. Besides, such an interview 
would not be conducted outdoors in a 
blinding snow-storm. And I knew from 
the moisture glistening on her hair and coat 
that she had been outside. 
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The clock down-stairs in the living-room 
faintly chimed the half-hour before I heard 
Madge stirring in her bedroom. Five min- 
utes later her light went out, and, from the 
silence which followed, I gathered she had 
gone to sleep. Sleep, however, was not for 
me, and rather than lie in the dark and 
amuse myself with counting sheep, I turned 
on the light and made preparations for 
reading away the remaining hours. 

_ But there was nothing to read. The 
small table by my bedside revealed only a 
candle and match-box, and some tracts, 
which I discovered in one of the drawers in 
the chiffonier, were not of a nature to hold 
my interest. So there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to go below and procure one of the 
“ six best sellers” which lay on the table 
in the living-room. 

It was quite a while before I could make 
up my mind to do this, for, after all the 
mysterious happenings of the past twenty- 
four hours, the very mention of darkness 
filled me with fear. But I managed, finally, 
to screw up my courage, and sallied forth 
on my quest. 

The stairs creaked loudly despite my 
caution, and a chair into which I ran made 
a terrific noise. But I reached the living- 
room safely—that is, I didn’t waken the 
household — and was just tucking “ The 
Queen of Arcadia” under my arm when, 
without any warning, one of the doors on 
the landing opened. 

Curiosity stifled the scream of fright 
which rose to my lips. Here was my chance 
to identify the Cottage wanderer — the 
ghost whose face had struck terror to so 
many hearts. Regardless of quivering 
limbs and quaking spirit, I crouched down 
behind the long reading-table and peered 
around one of its massive legs. 

It was the door to the butler’s pantry 
which had opened, and not, as I expected, 
the one leading to the cellarway. But, as 
the moments passed with no one following 
on its opening, I began to think that it 
must have been blown in by a draft; when 
suddenly, and quite as unexpectedly as had 
been the opening of the door, a man stepped 
‘out upon the landing and tiptoed down the 
steps. 

With eyes bulging I watched his silent 
progress through the room, and, as he van- 
ished over the threshold of the smoking- 
room, closing the door behind him, my 
heart seemed to stand stock-still. For the 
bulky overcoat with the upturned collar, 
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and the Alpine hat pulled low over the 
forehead so that it almost met the collar’s 
brim, could belong to no one else but Bob 
Tanner; and though I hadn’t seen his face, 
I would have sworn that the man was he. 

But what could Bob be doing creeping 
about the house in the wee, small hours? 
And where had he been? 

In a cruel flash it came to me. Bob had 
been somewhere with Madge, and it was 
only part of fate’s bitter allotment that I 
should be the one to witness their return. 


IX 


A SLEEPLEss night can work havoc with 
a gentle disposition. Two in succession, 
and the prospects of many more to come— 
unless, in a fit of angry wisdom, I should 
pack my bag and return to the city and 
peace — riddled my good nature as ef- 
fectually as a machine gun can decimate 
the advance line of an attacking army. 

Not being a Christian Scientist, I 
couldn’t persuade myself into thinking that 
I felt as fresh as a fiddle, and, as a con- 
sequence, my “good mornings” to the 
household were little better than growls. 
But I realized, as I slid into my chair at 
the breakfast-table and glared stonily about 
me, that I wasn’t the only one whose dis- 
position needed sweetening. Mrs. Hamp- 
ton looked as if she had been through the 
Balkan War. Madge was sipping hot water 
—a sign of a headache. Camdon’s place 
was empty; and Bob, flanked by these 
morose companions, was busily engaged 
with grapefruit. 

His smile, however, proved that there 
was one cheerful soul present; and had it 
not been for what I had seen during the 
night, I should have returned his friendly 
overtures with ardor. But, having seen, I 
was in no mood for pleasantries. Indeed, 
glancing from him to Madge, I almost 
choked with indignation. Trying to hood- 
wink me, were they? Well, I’d show them! 

Bob must have felt my hostility, for after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts he gave 
up trying to open a conversation, and the 
room resettled into its former gloom. I 
was conscious of his eyes from time to time 
upon me, and secretly rejoiced in his con- 
cern. Did he know what it was I held 
against him, and did he care? It wasn’t 
much, to be sure, and yet it meant worlds 
to me. For I knew only people heels over 
head in love would be big enough idiots to 
go walking in a blizzard. And since it was 
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obvious that he and Madge had done that 
very thing, life became suddenly bitter. 

When breakfast was about over Mrs. 
Hampton roused herself to ask: 

“ What’s keeping Camdon? He won’t 
find anything fit to eat if he doesn’t hurry.” 

“T don’t believe Camdon will come to 
breakfast this morning,” Bob answered, 
after an awkward wait. “‘ He wasn’t—-er— 
feeling very well last night.” 

It was so gently put that had it not been 
for the flush which spread itself over 
Madge’s features, Mrs. Hampton would not 
have suspected the truth. As it was, I 
doubt if she grasped its real meaning, for 
she made no comment, and, save for a 
slight lifting of the brows, received the in- 
telligence unmoved. 

For people supposedly enamored of each 
other, Bob and Madge were a most indif- 
ferent couple; but their indifference only 
tended to heighten my suspicions. In vain 
I waited for a look of understanding to 
pass between them. In vain I hung upon 
their words. Not once did they betray 
themselves, and had it not been for what 
I had seen in the small hours of that very 
morning, I might have believed that they 
were as indifferent to each other as they 
were feigning to be. 

After breakfast Bob suggested that we 
should go out and get a little air and sun- 
shine into our heavy spirits. Madge, on 
the plea of a headache, declined. Feeling 
that I should be a second fiddle, I would 
have done so, too, had not Bob, as only 
Bob knows how, persuaded me to the con- 
trary. 

“Come on, Kate!” he begged. “ As a 
favor to me! Please! I don’t get out in 
the country very often, and when I do I 
want to make the most of it. If for no 
other reason, come for old times’ sake.” 

For old times’ sake! I fairly fell up 
the stairs in my eagerness to get my wraps. 

It was a glorious, sunny morning, and as 
we stepped upon the porch the ringing of 
church-bells fell on the air. The whole 
world seemed in tune to their music—the 
fields of spotless white, the dazzling sky 
overhead, and the sense of hushed peace 
which pervaded the atmosphere. 

It was hard to imagine, as we stood 
listening to the last, lingering echoes of 
the bells, that anything disquieting could 
happen here. And yet in little more than 
thirty-six short hours I had suffered more 
uneasiness than in all my life put together. 
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“Where shall we go?” asked Bob as we 
started forward. 

“ Oh, anywhere,” I said. Then, noticing - 
that the drifts on either side of the road 
were shoulder-high, and that landmarks 
which the day before had been quite visible 
were now completely hidden, I added: 
‘““ My, what a snowfall! We'd better keep 
to the road.” 

“T think so, too,” Bob agreed. “ Plow- 
ing a path through this would be the work 
of oxen.” 

So we swung down the driveway, squint- 
ing our eyes in the blinding glare, drawing 
deep breaths of the clear, keen air. We 
hadn’t been walking five minutes before I 
had forgotten all about the uncanny hap- 
penings at the Cottage, and was joyously 
reveling in the sheer delight of being alive 
—and here. 

It took me back years, this renewed 
companionship with Bob, and though I 
knew he belonged to another, I shamelessly 
and unblushingly gloried in my brief hour 
with him. Much can happen in an hour, 
and I meant to make the most of mine. 
And so well did I succeed that by the time 
we reached the end of the drive it was hard 
to believe that anything could ever have 
come between us. I can remember won- 
dering what Madge would have done could 
she have seen the glances he bent upon 
me and heard some of the things he said. 

“What a stunning old house that is!” 
Bob remarked, as we paused uncertainly 
between the gate-posts and were gazing 
across at the Carrol place. “Is it as fine 
inside?” 

In surprise I exclaimed: 

“ Have you never been in?” 

“The place has been closed for years,” 
Bob reminded me. “ And before that I 
didn’t know Camdon so very well.” 

“ That’s true,” I said. “ The place has 
been closed a long time—for four or five 
years, I believe. I don’t know why.” 

“Too big for a single man,” Bob sur- 
mised. “ Besides, it’s easier to put up at 
the club. But I wish he’d open it again. 
I’d like to see it.” 

“We might go over now and peep in 
at the windows,” I suggested, and added 
laughingly: “ Let’s!” 

“ All right!” cried Bob. “ I’m with you.” 

And we started forward. 

“Camdan used to entertain royally 
here,” I said. “ He had a houseful all the 
time — and not only in summer. Often 
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whole parties of them would come out for 
the holidays. I don’t remember that he 
did much entertaining the summer I spent 
at the club; but then, he never wasted any 
attention on me, so I probably shouldn’t 
have been invited. I’ve only been inside 
the place twice—once at a bazaar, and the 
other time to assist in a kermess, both 
charity affairs for which he very kindly 
loaned his house. I’ve never forgotten the 
agreeable impression it made on me—fine 
old rooms with high ceilings and family 
portraits.” 

“His grandfather was a man of rare 
taste, I am told,” Bob answered. 

And I nodded, saying: 

“A splendid family.” 

The entrance gate, a massiye affair of 
iron scrollwork, was shut, and Bob had to 
push away the snow which had accumu- 
lated about it before it would open. It 
swung inward with a creaking and a groan- 
ing which bespoke hinges long rusty. There 
wasn’t a sign of a path or walk, and Bob 
plunged to his knees as he advanced to 
the porch, with me following in his very 
footsteps. The steps leading to the front 
door were like a smooth toboggan-slide. 

“A fool’s errand!” Bob declared, when 
we had gained the porch and were stamping 
and shaking ourselves. “‘ We sha’n’t be 
able to see anything. The shades are 
drawn.” 

“ Not all of them,” I protested. 
those in front. Look there!” 

Pointing, I indicated the side windows, 
through which, even at that distance, we 
could get a glimpse of the old-fashioned 
parlors. 

Starting with them we began our inspec- 
tion of the house, intending to follow the 
rooms from window to window by means 
of the veranda that girt them. But we 
hadn’t taken half a dozen steps before Bob 
exclaimed: 

“Why, that window’s open!” 

It was a window like all the others, long 
and narrow, the sill almost on a level with 
the veranda floor; 
_lower sash was flung clear to the top, so 
that by stooping only a very little we could 
have gained admission. Peering in we saw 
that the snow had drifted through and was 
covering several feet of the floor. 

“‘T wonder what this means,” said Bob. 

“ A negligent caretaker,” was my opinion. 

“ He hasn’t a caretaker,” Bob told me. 
“ He doesn’t even keep a gardener in the 
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summer-time. The place is going to rack 
and ruin. He wants to sell.” 

“ Well, he’ll never sell, at that rate,” I 
declared. ‘“ But we might as well go in and 
see it. Here’s your chance to get a glimpse 
of the inside of the house.” 

We stooped to brush out as much of 
the snow as we could, then started our 
tour of investigation. But, save for the 
ornate ceilings and the fine paneling of 
the woodwork, there was little for Bob to 
see, for the furniture was shrouded in 
casings, and most of the pictures draped 
with sheets. On the bare floors our foot- 
steps fell harshly, and our voices, when we 
forgot ourselves and spoke above hushed 
whispers, came back at us in ghostly echoes. 

“T can’t understand why he should want 
to part with this place,” Bob observed 
when we came to the library and were 
pausing in the doorway. “ Wish I had 
the money! I’d buy it myself.” Then, 
as we entered, and wandered slowly past 
the book-shelves that extended half-way 
to the lofty ceiling, he exclaimed: “ Jove, 
this is a wonderful room! Just look at 
those books! It’s a shame to leave such 
things to molder in an empty house.” 

“And the pictures are good, too,” I 
echoed, pointing to the dark landscapes 
above the shelves. “It seems wicked to 
neglect them this way. Doesn’t he realize 
what a treasure he has?” 

“Oh, Cam doesn’t care for this sort of 
thing,” said Bob. “ He likes sports, and 
horses, and” —with a laugh —“ food. 
You’d never find him browsing in a room 
like this.” Then, in a queer, staccato 
voice, he added: “ Why! What’s this?” 

He had reached the far end of the room, 
where a table, covered with sheeting, and 
several carved chairs were grouped together 
before the fireplace. His eyes, which had 
been following the rows upon rows of 
books, were now riveted to something 
which lay on the floor beyond my sight. 

“ What’s the matter?” I faltered, alarmed 
by the sudden pallor of his face. 

“Good Heavens!” I heard him gasp. 

The next minute he had dropped on his 
knees behind the table and chairs. 

Trembling, though I knew not why, I 
crept forward, and as on hurried feet I 
came up behind, my heart stood still. For 
there before the hearth, in all the hideous 
grotesqueness of death, a man was 
sprawling. Bob had his hand to the prone 
figure’s heart. 
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“ Dead!” I heard him say. 

As he jerked open the waistcoat and- 
shirt, and gazed on the chest, which was 
wounded, he gave a violent shudder. 

“Shot!” he muttered. 

Then, aware for the first time of me, 
standing white and stricken above him, he 
threw his handkerchief over the face and 
got to his feet with an effort. 

“ This isn’t the place for you, Kate!” 
he burst out. “‘ Get away from here!” 

But he was not swift enough, for ere I 
sank, sick and faint, into one of the 
shrouded couches, my eyes took in that 
tragedy. The man lying dead upon the 
floor was Camdon Carrol, and at his feet, 
in two long strips, were the broken pieces 
of Madge Hampton’s amber chain. 


X 


Far more horrible to me than the dead 
man’s face with its sightless, staring eyes 
was the presence of that amber chain, for 
following, as it did, so closely on the events 
of the preceding evening, it took on an 
awful significance. 

I could picture the tragedy as clearly 
as if I had been a witness—Camdon’s at- 
tempt at reconciliation, the inevitable 
quarrel, a struggle, perhaps, and Madge 
shooting in self-defense. Though I did 
not try to account for their having chosen 
this deserted, lonely mansion for the meet- 
ing-place, and the midnight for the hour, 
that they had done so was self-evident. 
How else could Camdon be lying here? 
What other reason was there for Madge’s 
trip into the night? 

Recalling the picture of her sinking inert 
and exhausted among the pillows on the 
bed, and the sound of her labored breath- 
ing, I shuddered and hid my eyes against 
the sleeve of Bob’s coat. 

“Oh, Bob! Bob!” I whispered. “ What 
can we do? What can we do?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, 
notify the proper authorities.” 

“You mean-——” I began, but my lips 
could not frame the rest. 

And he finished for me: 

“ Yes, the police.” 

As the consequences of such a move 
flashed through my head—the terrible pub- 
licity, a possible trial, and the uncertainty 
of the outcome, my heart almost stopped 
beating. Clutching Bob’s arm, I cried: 

“Oh, no, no, no! The police must not 
be notified.” 


“ except 
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“ But they’ll have to be,” he gently but 
firmly insisted. “ How else can we expect 
to get at the bottom of this terrible 
tragedy?” 

“At the bottom of it?” I echoed. Point- 
ing with a shaking finger to the beads lying 
a few feet away, I added: “ Oh, can’t you 
see?” 

As his puzzled eyes followed the direc- 
tion of my gesture, and rested on the tell- 
tale chain, Bob gave a start. Turning to 
me quickly, he whispered: 

“ vou" 

“It’s Madge’s,” I whispered back. 
Then, as he sat staring down at it and 
saying nothing, I burst out desperately: 
“‘ Now you can understand why we mustn’t 
notify the law. She wore the chain last 
night, and considering the way he be- 
haved on the sleigh-ride, and all that fol- 
lowed afterward, it’s only too clear how it 
happened.” 

“All that he 


followed?” repeated. 


“What do you mean?” 

As best I cou'd I explained—how Madge 
had come in covered with snow at two 
o’clock in the morning, how exhausted she 
had seemed, how terrible her emotion. 

“She was breathing—oh, horribly!” I 


told him. “ Just as if she had been run- 
ning—running away from this tragedy. 
Running all the way from here to the Cot- 
tage in a blizzard like last night’s is enough 
to kill a person. No wonder she was so 
much exhausted.” Then, thinking of his 
own unaccountable appearance at a still 
later hour, I asked abruptly: “ You 
couldn’t have heard her come in?” 

“I?” said Bob. “Jove, no! I was 
asleep the minute my head touched the 
pillow.” 

“ And you slept all night?” 

“ Every minute!” 

I glanced at him in perplexity, but his 
face, though troubled, was frank and open, 
and his eyes met mine without wavering. 
Still, I had positive proof that he was lying. 

I must have betrayed my doubt in him, 
for he leaned suddenly forward, and, pla- 
cing a hand over mine, exclaimed: 

“ Don’t you believe me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!” I 
wailed, shrinking back in my chair and 
covering my eyes. “I don’t know what 
to believe, or whom to trust. Everything’s 
so queer and odd — noises in the night, 
faces appearing from nowhere, everybody 
trying to hide or hush something up. I 
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have no faith in ghosts, and yet what could 
it be that frightened Nora and Camdon 
and me? Whom did they lock in the 
cellar? To whom was Henry taking 
trays? And for whom did they make a 
search of the house? No, I’m not crazy,” 
I assured him, conscious of his bewilder- 
ment. “ For I’ve seen it all, and it’s a 
frightful mix-up. Why should Aunt Nell 
fib to me? She told me Maggie walked in 
her sleep, and Maggie never did such a 
thing in her life. And why did she claim 
the black felt slipper when any one with 
half an eye can see it’s no more hers than 
mine? There’s some deep mystery afloat, 
and the only thing that’s the least bit 
clear is this—that Madge and Camdon 
were here together last night.” 

“What makes you so sure of that?” 
asked Bob. 

“ There’s nothing else to think,” I said. 
“The amber chain tells the whole story!” 

“ The amber chain!” he echoed. “ How 
so?” 

“ Why,” I replied, “‘ just by being here. 
Can’t you see?” And, as he shook his 
head, I rushed on: “ She was wearing the 
chain last night, and she must have worn 
it here for the interview—” 

“ Interview!” Bob broke in. 
interview?” 

“Why,” I burst out, “ their interview. 
They probably had one in order to patch 
up their quarrel.” 

“ But they didn’t quarrel,” Bob ob- 
jected. 

“ Well, they practically did,” I returned. 
“ She refused to say good night. And un- 
der the circumstances, with their being 
very nearly engaged, he wouldn’t exactly 
relish her frigid silence. And Madge— 
why, Madge was frightfully cut up over 
his conduct on the ride. She couldn’t even 
speak of it.” 

“ Naturally,” Bob murmured. “ But 
how do you get your interview idea out of 
all that muddle?” 

As patiently as I could I explained. 

“Most likely neither of them could 
_ sleep. Most likely, after we were all in 
bed, he called up to her and she came down. 
Rather than be interrupted during the 
patching-up process, they probably de- 
cided to walk over here, where they could 
talk things over quietly and alone.” 

“ Go out in a raging blizzard for that?” 
remarked Bob dryly. “I’m afraid you 
don’t know Camdon.” 


“ What 
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“ Perhaps I don’t,” I snapped. “ And 
perhaps my statements do sound illogical 
to your law-balanced ears. But you can’t ~ 
deny that they were here, and that there 
was a struggle of some sort; for the chain 
is broken, Camdon dead, and Madge all 
wrought up over something.” 

But Bob cut in with: 

“Come, come, Kate! You're talking 
wildly. We must deal with facts, not sup- 
positions.” 

“ And what better fact could you want 
than the amber chain?” I demanded. 
“Tsn’t it here? Isn’t it broken? And 
broken, doesn’t it imply that there was a 
struggle?” 

“ Y-yes,” 
“ Still—” 

“And there’s Madge’s return at two 
o’clock in the morning,” I rapidly went on. 
“ What have you to say to that?” As he 
said nothing, but only gazed gravely at the 
floor, I added in a sudden tempest: “ That 
she was justified in killing him I don’t 
doubt for a minute. But the—the jury 
may not think so. Oh, Bob, they might 
convict her! We must save her from that.” 

“Save her?” Bob echoed. “ Heaven 
knows I'd like to! But how?” 

“ By not notifying the police,” I told 
him. 

“* But we shall have to notify the police,” 
he declared, with a gesture which implied 
that my suggestion was utterly silly and 
unpractical. “This isn’t an ordinary 
death. It’s murder, and no matter to 
whom we turn over the body—doctor, un- 
dertaker, or police—it will be recognized 
as such. He can’t be buried without a 
burial permit, and a permit can’t be got 
without a doctor certifying to the cause of 
the death. And the cause of his death is 
only too plain. He was shot!” 

In the silence which followed the room 
was ghastly still. Poor, poor Madge! Was 
there no help for her? 

“‘ Bob,” I whispered as a daring thought 
flashed over me, “ are you certain that it 
was murder?” 

“T don’t understand,” Bob faltered. 

“ Couldn’t it have been — suicide?” I 
said; and when he made no move I con- 
tinued hopefully: “After his drunken 
frenzy of last night, such an act on his 
part would seem quite possible.” 

“But the weapon,” Bob 
“ How could we explain that?” 

“The weapon!” I breathed. 


he grudgingly admitted. 


objected. 

















“ Certainly,” he said. “ There is none.” 

“ Oh,” I cried, lapsing into gloom. “I 
hadn’t thought of that.” Then, after a 
moment, I suggested: ““ There may be one 
somewhere. Let’s look.” 

To humor me Bob joined in the search, 
but the room revealed no weapon. Save 
for the amber beads lying at the dead 
man’s feet, there wasn’t a clue to the de- 
tails of the tragedy. Nor did the table 
draped with sheeting, and the tall, carved 
chairs, betray any indications of the strug- 
gle which the broken chain implied. If 
there had a been a struggle it was a brief 
one. 

As I stood at the windows and gazed off 
across the silent country my heart grew 
cold and dead, and I intoned, dismally: 

“What can we do? What can we do?” 
Then, all at once, the significance of the 
white, white wastes swept over me, and I 
exclaimed: “I know! We'll hide the trail! 
Why, it’s already hidden!” And as Bob, 
who was at my side, turned to me in- 
quiringly, I added in a fervent whisper: 
“ Thank God for the snow!” 

“What snow?” he said. 

“Oh, all the snow!” I cried. And 
clutching him by the arm, I rushed on: 
“The snow is everywhere—on the ground 
and the walks, on the steps and sills. There 
isn’t a footprint or finger-mark showing. 
And it’s quite safe to say that at the height 
of last night’s blizzard no one saw Madge 
and Camdon coming here.” 

“ Well?” said Bob, not comprehending. 

“The secret to this mystery is buried 
in the snow! Besides the amber chain 
there isn’t a single clue—not a thing to 
work on, not a thing but snow. And snow 
can’t talk.” 

“ Oh!” murmured Bob. 
hide the chain?” 

“ Yes,” I confessed. “Ido.” And as 
he gave a gesture of dissent I cried: “ We 
must hide it! There’s nothing else to do. 
It’s only human, charitable. Why, if you 
leave it there, it will be the same as giving 
Madge deliberately into the hands of the 
police; and you’d hardly do that, would 
you?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t,” Bob replied. 
“ But it’s a desperate chance to take, Kate, 
and there’s no telling where it will lead.” 

“IT don’t care where it leads,” was my 
reckless declaration. “I don’t care what 
happens as long as Madge is saved. We’ve 
got to save her, Bob! It’s our duty to 
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save her!” And as he made no move one 
way or the other, I burst out passionately; 
“ And if you won’t, I will!” 

But as I gave a resolute lunge in the 
direction of the amber chain Bob caught 
my wrist and drew me back. 

“T’ll do it, Kate,” he said. 

Stooping, he gathered up the broken 
pieces and dropped them into an inner 


pocket. 
XI 


Berore starting back to the Cottage we 
made a careful search of the house, on 
the supposition that Madge, in her frenzied 
flight, might have dropped something else 
which could betray her identity. But the 
echoing rooms revealed naught save de- 
sertion and dust, and finally, satisfied that 
we had covered every corner, we departed. 

It is odd how little I thought of the vic- 
tim of that dire tragedy, and how entirely 
I dwelt on the lot of the unhappy mur- 
deress; for murderess is what I considered 
Madge. Though the sight of Camdon’s 
upturned face had rendered me mo- 
mentarily sick and faint, it was the situa- 
tion in which Madge was placed that filled 
me with real and lasting horror. 

Poor, unhappy girl! No wonder her 
breakfast had gone untouched! No won- 
der her head was aching And no wonder, 
again, that she had declined to join us in 
our walking expedition! 

Bob and I made the homeward march 
in silence, and I remember wondering, as 
we plodded along, of what he might be 
thinking, and if his nocturnal errand had 
had anything to do with the crime. Re- 
calling the sincerity of his horror and con- 
cern at the finding of the body, such a 
supposition seemed in no way possible. 
And yet there was that glimpse of him 
hatted and coated on the stairway land- 
ing. What was its meaning, and what his 
reason for denying that he had stirred from 
his bed during the night? 

Perhaps he had not gone with, but 
after Madge. Perhaps he had been an un- 
observed witness to the murder. Perhaps 
he was now feigning ignorance in the hope 
of sparing Aer. Whatever his motive, it 
utterly mystified me, and I found myself 
in a maze of incomprehension. 

Bob broke the tidings of the tragedy to 
the household without any help from me. 
Upon coming in from the cold of the out- 
door world to the warmth of the living- 
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room fire, and finding Madge and her 
mother ensconced in comfort before it, my 
nerve utterly failed me, and I sank, weak 
and trembling, into a chair and covered 
my face with shaking fingers. Had my 
life depended on it, I doubt if I could have 
uttered a syllable. 

“ A dreadful thing has happened,” Bob 
began, after repeatedly clearing his throat. 
“TI would rather do anything in the world 
than break it to you.” 

“ Why, what?” exclaimed Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, looking up in alarm from her punch- 
work. 

Madge echoed the exclamation in a note 
of startled inquiry which could not have 
been better rendered. 

“ What is it, Bob?” she queried. And 
when he hesitated, so as to choose the 
kindest words possible, she added sharply: 
“ Tell me!” 

It was the first time I had seen her 
display anything in the least like real dra- 
matic talent. In that moment she could 
have rivaled the divine Sarah. 

“Tell me!” she repeated, her novel 
dropping from her hands. 

“ It’s—Camdon,” Bob said. 

“Camdon?” A flush swept the pallor 
of her brow. 

“Yes. He’s—” 

“Til?” she suggested, leaning forward. 

“ No,” Bob returned. Then, in a whis- 
per: “ He—he’s been—shot.” 

“Shot!” The echo was almost inaudi- 
ble. “ Shot? Oh, you must be mistaken!” 

And Mrs. Hampton, her eyes widening 
in terror, quavered: 

“You mean—he’s dead?” 

“Yes, dead!” said Bob. And as with 
a quivering gasp Madge sank back in her 
chair, he continued: “ We found him— 
Kate and I—in the library of his house— 
on the floor. He has evidently been there 
some time.” 

“In the library of his house?” said Mrs. 
Hampton weakly. “ But he’s asleep in 
there!’ She pointed in the direction of 
the room he had occupied. ‘“ You told me 
he was,” she challenged. 

“ And so I thought,” Bob answered. 

“Then how,” cried Mrs. Hampton, 
“ how—” 

“ Yes, how?” said Bob, and went on to 
explain. “ Camdon was in bad shape last 
night, Mrs. Hampton. Whatever he saw 
at the windows upset him completely. He 
wasn’t himself during the entire sleigh- 
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ride, and when we stopped at Manor Inn, 
he started drinking. He was still drinking 
when, unable to persuade him to listen to 
reason, I left him in the smoking-room 
and went on up to bed. Perhaps, while 
in a drunken frenzy, he shot himself— 
although there isn’t a sign of a weapon. 
But how he came to be in his own house, 
and when and why he went there, is some- 
thing neither you nor I can say. All I 
know is that he’s there—and dead. I had 
better call the undertaker. It’s too late 
for a physician.” 

But before he could cross the floor to 
the telephone that stood on the office desk, 
Madge uttered a low, shuddering sigh and 
collapsed. 

“ She’s fainted!” Bob announced as he 
bent over her. 

With a glance at me which seemed to 
say that this convinced him of her guilt, 
he picked her up in his arms and carried 
her to her room. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Hamp- 
ton and I could bring her to. We worked 
incessantly, bathing the colorless face with 
cologne, rubbing the icy hands, and hold- 
ing salts to the thin, blue nostrils. When 
I finally perceived the first faint flutter of 
her eyelids, I leaned down to whisper: 

“Don’t worry, dear! Everything’s all 
right.” 

Her eyes came open slowly, and she 
stared at me without a glimmer of under- 
standing. 

Thinking she had not heard aright, I 
again leaned down and repeated: 

“ Don’t worry!” And with my lips close 
to her ear I added: “ We hid the chain.” 

“The chain?” She gazed at me blankly. 
“ What chain?” 

What chain, indeed! Was it possible she 
did not remember? Could it be that her 
mind, unbalanced by the harrowing events 
of the preceding night, held no memory of 
its tragic deed? 

Deciding that this must be the case I 
dropped the subject and sat in silence by 
her side, looking down at the pallid cheeks 
and trembling mouth, and wondering what 
extremity had forced her to it. From time 
to time she shuddered violently, and when, 
aS once or twice it did, a moan escaped 
her lips, I thought my heart would burst 
with pity and compassion. 

During all this, Mrs. Hampton behaved 
very oddly. Even before Madge came out 
of her swoon she lapsed into one of her 
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strange silences—sitting motionless on the 
edge of the bed and staring fixedly before 
her. Later, when Madge’s heart was beat- 
ing more regularly, and a faint color was 
creeping into her cheeks, she rose abruptly 
and began to pace the floor, as people do 
when they have perplexing problems to 
solve. 

If she had one, what could her problem 
be? And why should she have chosen 
now, of all times, for its solving? 

Whatever the problem, it apparently 
had no bearing on the tragedy, for she dis- 
played no sign of sorrow for the man whom 
she had hoped to have as her son-in-law, 
and very little sympathy for the daughter 
who was suffering so intensely. Not more 
than two or three times did she pause in 
her pacing to and fro to bend over Madge 
and murmur: 

“* My poor darling!” 

Henry brought us dinner on a tray, but 
Madge barely touched it, pushing away 
with a petulant hand the delicacies I urged 
upon her. We scarcely spoke to each other, 
and only once did she refer to the tragedy. 
And that was to ask: 

“ How did he look?” 

When I told her, as gently as possible, 


she gave another shuddering sigh and 
turned her face to the wall, and I saw a 


tear trickle down her cheek. Grief or 
guilt, which could it be? Both, perhaps, 
though of the latter there was not the 
slightest doubt. 

XII 


Towarp the end of the afternoon Madge 
dropped into an exhausted sleep, and I 
felt free to go below. The house was very 
still, the living-room deserted, but the 
sound of footsteps issuing from the vicin- 
ity of the smoking-room told me of some- 
body’s presence. Flinging wide the door, 
I discovered Bob walking to and fro, his 
hands behind his back, and a big, black 
cigar protruding from his mouth. 

“Oh!” I cried. ‘“ Here’s where you 
are!” And closing the door carefully, I 
glanced about with cautious eyes and whis- 
pered: “ What’s happened?” 

“Not a thing,” he said. “ I guess we’ve 
got ’em going, Kate. No one seems to 
have so much as a ghost of a clue, and 
there have been enough people to find a 
dozen if they existed. Your scheme is 
proving a hummer. True, no one as yet 
has come out from the city to test the lay 
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of the land, but we have nothing to fear 
from the city police, for this crime belongs 
to Forest County. And, as the Forest 
County officials are a set of the biggest 
numskulls I’ve ever had the pleasure of 
meeting, we needn’t fear much at their 
hands either.” 

I drew a breath of relief and thanks- 
giving. 

“Who are they?” I exclaimed. 

Bob almost smiled as he answered: 

“ First and foremost, there’s Charley 
Blunt—the police force of Forest County. 
He’s been sheriff going on twenty years, 
and it’s safe to say that in all that time he 
hasn’t been called upon for anything more 
enlivening than a chicken-coop robbery. 
His knowledge of crime is limited to the 
pages of Conan Doyle, and he considers 
this tragedy the opportunity of his life. 
He’ll show the world what he can do! 
He’ll shine as a second Sherlock Holmes.” 

“ Don’t be a simpleton!” I broke in. 

“Well, that’s the way he acted,” Bob 
said. “ He wandered about with an air of 
the greatest importance, flourished a note- 
book and a magnifying glass, and even 
produced a pocket ruler. I expected any 
minute to hear him shout: ‘ Quick, Watson, 
the needle!’ I wish you could have seen 
him, Kate, nosing around for thumb-prints, 
and lying flat on the floor. I thought once 
he’d have apoplexy. He discovered our 
footsteps on the polished boards of the 
stairway, and it took me a good ten min- 
utes to convince him that they were in no 
way connected with the murder. Though 
he didn’t find a shred of circumstantial 
evidence, he informed me pompously that 
he’d have the murderer jailed before to- 
morrow noon. Imagine!” 

“ Utterly preposterous!” I declared. 

“ Of course,” Bob conceded. “ He prob- 
ably has some sort of a theory. He 
wouldn’t be a sheriff if he didn’t. But it’s 
my idea that he made that statemern 
more to impress the undertaker—who, by 
the way, is county coroner besides—than 
to startle me. For I could see at a glance 
that Charley Blunt and Ezra Spry are the 
deadliest of rivals.” 

“ Rivals?” I cried. 

“Yes,” Bob answered. “ Elections 
come off in the spring, and I believe Ezra 
has his eye on the sheriff’s seat. At least 
he seems as anxious as Charley to solve 
the mystery. I sha’n’t be in the least sur- 
prised if they let personal jealously bungle 
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the entire proceedings — hide facts from 
each other, and all that. But we'll find 
out their game to-morrow, for the inquest 
is set for eleven, and whatever they have 
up their rustic sleeves must surely come to 
light. It promises to be amusing.” 

“ Amusing? Alarming, I should term 
it. There’s no telling what their stupidity 
will lead them into doing.” 

But Bob pooh-poohed my qualms with: 

“ Jove, Kate! They’re as harmless as 
kittens.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” I retorted. 
After a moment I added: “ Did either of 
them know Cam?” 

“ By reputation, merely.” 

“TI wonder,” I mused, “ will they work 
for him—or against?” 

“ Well,” said Bob, “ they didn’t like him 
—much,” 

“Then they won’t be likely to have it 
in, so to speak, for the—murderer?” 

“T don’t know,” was Bob’s slow and 
dubious reply. “ They’re working for 
glory’s sake, and they'll use almost any 
tactics to get there; but I’m sure neither 
of them feels vengeful.” 

“ Have you looked in Camdon’s room?” 
I asked. 

“ Carefully. Nothing’s been disturbed. 
Apparently he wasn’t near it. He went 
over to the house directly from here, where 
I last saw him.” 

“It’s very, very strange,” I said. 

“ Strange isn’t the word,” Bob answered. 
Then, abruptly, he swerved from the sub- 
ject to inquire after Madge. The solicitous 
tone of his voice and the look of silent 
sorrow in his eyes stabbed me afresh. 
There was no possible doubt about it. He 
loved her! 

We talked a while longer before ad- 
journing into the living-room, where on 
the pillow-laden settle in front of the burn- 
ing logs we could be more comfortable. 
Hardly had we seated ourselves when the 
door-bell sounded loudly, and Henry ap- 
peared from the vicinity of the dining- 
room to answer it. 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed Bob, with 
a chuckle. “ It’s his highness, the sheriff!” 

It was indeed the sheriff, as I instantly 
perceived by the star that gleamed in 
splendor on his snow-besprinkled breast. 
He was a little man, short and rather 
stout, and wore whiskers which only a 
village barber could have cut. He came in 
with an air of bewildered confusion, as if 
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he were finding the prominence so sud- 
denly thrust upon him a little too much. 

I had difficulty in hiding a smile when 
he was presented. A country bumpkin 
from head to foot—that was my impres- 
sion. But never again will I allow first 
impressions to get the upper hand, for he 
was not by any means so guileless as he 
looked. 

“So this is the Cottage!” was all he 

said, as he drew off his leather mittens and 
stuffed them in his pocket. “ Well, well, 
well!” 
- He stood for a moment gazing about 
him blinkingly, as if trying to find his 
bearings. Then suddenly his manner un- 
derwent a change. Swelling out his chest 
in a pompous manner, he folded his arms 
and ordered loudly: 

“I'd like to see every one in the house 
—servants and all!” 

I objected to his summoning Madge, and 
told him she was ill. But he would not 
listen to me, and insisted upon my going 
after her. 

With dread in my heart — not on his 
account, but because of her—I wakened 
Madge and helped her into a negligee. 
And when, with my arm about her, we 
were descending the stairs, I whispered as 
I had before: 

“ Don’t worry, dear! 
seen to everything.” 

“Worry! You and Bob have seen to 
everything! Why” —she fixed bewil- 
dered eyes upon me—‘“‘what do you 
mean?” 

I gazed at her admiringly, and yet I 
couldn’t help feeling a little annoyed that 
she should persist in this pretense of ig- 
norance and innocence with me, who knew 
her guilt. But, rather than disturb the 
splendid fortitude with which she was 
prepared to meet the sheriff, I held my 
peace and hurried her down the stairs 
without another word. 

The servants had come in, one and all, 
and were standing in a startled row before 
the dining-room door. Mrs. Hampton was 
sitting on the settle, affecting listlessness, 
but failing abominably. Bob was talking 
with the sheriff in the center of the floor. 
He stopped, however, as Madge and I ap- 
peared on the landing, and came forward 
to assist her to a chair. My heart sank 
again within me as I perceived the tender- 
ness of his manner and the devotion which 
his every gesture gave forth. 


Bob and I have 
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The sheriff began by asking who was 
the last person to see Camdon Carrol. As 
he paused, so as to put the question to 
each of us individually, Henry stepped 
forward and volunteered the information 
that he was the last who had seen the mur- 
dered man. 

“That is, I think I was,” he said, al- 
lowing the benefit of the doubt to sink in. 
“For every one else had stepped to bed 
when Mr. Carrol ordered me off.” 

“ Ordered you off, you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And why?” 

“He was not himself. 
drinking.” 

“ Drinking, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir. He came home drunk.” 

“Came home drunk?” The sheriff was 
warming up. “And from where? Do you 
know?” 

“ From sleighing with Mr. Robert and 
the young ladies.” 

“ And where did he get the drink?” 

“ At Manor Inn.” It was Bob who an- 
swered. “ We stopped there for something 
hot and he ordered Scotch.” 

“ Was he a drinking man?” 

“ No,” said Bob. “ Of course, he took 
a high-ball now and then, or perhaps a 
cocktail or two, but last night was the 
first time I had seen him under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” 

“Have you any idea why he should 
have taken so much last evening?” 

“ To steady his nerves, I think.” 

“< And why do you think his nerves 
needed steadying?” 

Bob hesitated, realizing, no doubt, that 
he was getting in deeper than he expected. 
But there was no avoiding the sheriff’s 
steely-blue eyes, and he was forced to 
answer: 

“ He was suffering from a shock.” 

“ A shock? What kind of a shock?” 

“ He thought he saw something at the 
window.” 

“What window?” 
“One of those.” 
long French windows opening on 

porch. 

The sheriff walked to them, but, as twi- 
light was deepening without, I doubt if 
he succeeded in seeing much more than the 
light which streamed through the gloom 
from the tower of the county poor-farm. 

“ What’s that light?” was his unexpected 
and, as I thought, irrelevant query. 


He had been 
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“ It comes from the county farm,” Mrs. 
Hampton answered. 

The sheriff had turned toward us again, 
but at Mrs. Hampton’s words he gave a 
little start and wheeled swiftly back to the 
windows. 

“The county farm?” he murmured. 
“‘ Sure enough, it does. And how far’s the 
farm from here? Do you know?” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Hampton, calculating, 
“ our golf-links join their wheat-field, and 
their dwelling-house is a good distance over 
—a matter of two miles, I should say.” 

“ Humph!” said the sheriff. And then: 
“ Could it have been the light that fright- 
ened him?” 

Carried away by the rapid-fire question- 
ing, and by the complete transformation in 
the sheriff, I cried out: 

“No. He said it was a face.” 

“ A face?” exclaimed the sheriff. 

And Nora, throwing her apron over her 
head, sobbed hysterically: 

‘“Mither o’ Mary! It must have been 
the ghost like!” 

“‘ What’s that?” flashed forth the sheriff, 
to whom Nora’s outbreak was only a 
muffled murmur. “ What did you say? 
Speak plainly, girl!” 

“The ghost like!” Nora repeated: 
“Shure, an’ I’m not all that’s seen it. 
Miss Katherine, there, she touched its hair, 
an’ cook says one of her pies was gone in 
th’ mornin’. Oh, there’s been quare goin’s- 
on. Anither week of it, an’ I should have 
been lavin’!” 

I saw Madge and her mother exchange 
a startled glance, and Henry’s eyes sought 
those of his mistress. But before I could 
observe more the sheriff was saying: 

“ Well, well, well! I seem to have found 
a hornet’s nest.” And turning to me he 
asked: “How do you know that Mr. 
Carrol saw a face?” 

“* Because he said he did.” 

“You heard him say so?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Repeat his words. Tell me, if you 
can, just what he said and did.” 

“ Well,” I began, “ we were leaving for 
a Sleigh-ride, and Mr. Carrol was opening 
the door, when, without any warning, he 
fell back a pace, his face as white as chalk, 
and cried out in a sort of choked whis- 
per, and pointed at the windows. We all 
looked, and I believe I asked him what it 
was, for I could see nothing. He told me, 
shakily: ‘ A face!’ ” 
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“ And was there a face?” The sheriff 
seemed excited. 

“ If there was, no one else saw it.” 

“ And he was moved?” 

“ Profoundly!” 

In the slight pause which here intervened 
Mrs. Hampton exclaimed impatiently: 

“ And what has all this to do with the 
murder?” 

“ It may have everything to do with it,” 
was the sheriff’s enigmatic answer. Smi- 
ling in a supercilious fashion, which for 
no reason at all suddenly set my heart to 
thumping, he put his hand in his pocket 
and drew something out. “ Do any of you 
know this?” he asked, holding it up in 
the air. 


There was a universal gasp. Then 


Madge with a swift movement sprang 
forward. 

“Why,” she cried, her eyes dilating, 
“it’s mine!” 

And she snatched from his unresisting 
fingers a small piece of her amber chain— 
a strip scarcely five inches long. 
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I pon’t know what the sensations of the 
others were as they gazed on that fragment 
of chain, but never do I expect to experi- 
ence such a mixture of amazement, per- 
plexity, defeat, and despair as I experi- 
enced in that one brief moment. My plans 
and hopes collapsed as completely as the 
walls of Jericho, but unlike Joshua I didn’t 
view the destruction with psalm-singing 
and joy. 

Equally baffling was Madge’s behavior. 
Instead of brazen defiance or craven fear, 
she was exhibiting the most extraordinary 
bewilderment—a bewilderment so sincere 
and genuine that I was absolutely non- 
plused. Dangling the beads from her fin- 
gers, she faced the sheriff and demanded: 

“Where did you get this?” 

“ Ah!” said the sheriff, stroking his chin. 
“ That’s a question for you to answer.” 

“For me to answer?” echoed Madge, 
and her eyes were never more innocent. 
“ But I haven’t the vaguest notion. The 
last time I saw this—the whole of it, I 
mean—it was lying on the dressing-table 
in my room.” 

“ The whole of it?” he said. 
more?” 

“ Certainly,” Madge replied. “ This is 
part of a chain—a long amber chain. At 
least, I think it is, for it looks exactly like 
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mine, and there could hardly be another. 
But where’s the rest of it? And how does 
it happen to be broken?” 

“We're as anxious to know as you 
are,” the sheriff told her; and added 
significantly: ““ You might fetch down the 
chain you laid upon your dressing-table.” 

“ Why, certainly,” Madge said. 

In spite of her supposed indisposition, 
she ran lightly up the stairs. I longed to 
call after her, to warn her against the folly 
of this procedure, for it seemed to me that 
she was but implicating herself further by 
her ready compliance with the sheriff’s or- 
der. Furthermore, I did not believe that 
she could bear up very much longer in this 
role of childlike ingenuousness. Beneath 
the sheriff’s rigorous cross-questioning, she 
must sooner or later collapse. 

She was absent a very few minutes, and 
in the strained stillness of the room we 
could hear her plainly crossing and recross- 
ing the floor, moving things about on her 
dressing-table, opening and closing draw- 
ers. I thought she must be mad, and yet 
I could not help wondering what scheme 
she had in view. 

Ignorance, incredulity, and a slight tinge 
of apprehension—these were the emotions 
which colored her features when she ap- 
peared again on the landing and gazed 
down upon our uplifted faces. 

“Why,” she gasped, with the skill of 
the most consummate actress, “it isn’t 
there! It’s gone!” And feeling, perhaps, 
a vague hostility in the silence which fol- 
lowed, she turned to me with: “ You saw 
me put it there, Kate!” 

“ Oh, no, I didn’t,” I denied; and added 
fervently: “ I wish to Heaven I had!” 

“What do you mean?” she exclaimed, 
starting toward us down the steps. Seeing 
the grave accusation in the eyes fixed upon 
her, she started back, crying: “ Why do 
you all look at me like that? What do 
you think I’ve done?” Facing the sheriff, 
she said almost fiercely: “Where did you 
find that piece of chain?” 

“Clutched tight in Camdon Carrol’s 
hand!” was the gunshot answer. “ We had 
to force his fingers from it.” 

Madge’s face went white. 
even paler. 

“In  Camdon Carrol’s hand!” she 
breathed. “Merciful Heavens! How 
came it there?” And when none of us 
answered she added haltingly: “ You 
don’t think that I—” Then, perceiving 
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that we did think so, she burst out: “ Oh, 
no, no, no! Spare me that!” 

She sank into a chair, buried her face 
in her hands, and sat thus for an interval. 
Then, with a piteous gesture, she appealed 
to me. 

“ You know I took off the chain, Kate,” 
she said. 

“ But I don’t know,” I answered wretch- 
edly. “I remember your wearing it at 
dinner, but I can’t remember your taking 
it off.” 

“It was when we were dressing for the 
sleigh-ride,” she told me, and started to go 
on, when she stopped abruptly with: “ Of 
course you wouldn’t know. You were hav- 
ing hysterics about that time. In fact, I 
was in the very act of lifting the chain 
over my head when your shrieks—” 

Here, at an almost imperceptible gesture 
from her mother, she checked herself 


clumsily and subsided. 

“ What’s that?” quizzed the sheriff, on 
whom Mrs. Hampton’s unspoken message 
had not been lost. 

“T had a bad scare,” I informed him. 
Seized with a sudden desire to throw light 
on the mystery in the Cottage, and hoping 


thus to take his mind, if only for the 
moment, from the murder and Madge, I 
added: “I went into the hall closet up- 
stairs and bumped into some one.” 

“ Who was it?” snapped the sheriff. 

“ That’s just the trouble,” I said. 
haven’t the least idea.” 

“ Ah!” murmured the little man. 

He stood for a moment, his stubby fore- 
finger to his lips, his foot idly tapping the 
floor. Then, shooting a canny glance in 
Madge’s direction, he queried: 

“What did you do when you heard the 
shrieks?” 

“T ran into the hall,”” Madge answered 
reluctantly. 

“ Immediately?” 

“ Well, as soon as I could make up 
my mind from where the shrieks were 
coming.” 

“ How long did it take you to make up 
your mind?” 

“ Not more than a minute or two, for 
I was the first to reach the hall.” 

“Does your room open directly on the 
hall?” 

“ Yes, but I didn’t use that door.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t know, unless it was habit un- 
consciously expressing itself.” 
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“ Habit?” 

“Yes. Since Miss Kingsley’s arrival 
I’ve formed the habit of entering my room 
by way of hers. Hers is at the head of 
the stairway, and as they are connected by 
a small private bath, we usually go into 
hers first and stop to visit together.” 

“T see,” the sheriff said. ‘“ And about 
how long does it take you to reach the 
hall by that route?” As Madge shrugged 
vaguely he added: “ Long enough so that 
if some one had been in the closet with 
Miss Kingsley, he could have got out be- 
fore you arrived on the scene?” 

“ Perhaps,” Madge said. 

“You saw.no one coming out of the 
closet?” 

Madge shook her head. 

“Ts there any place near by where the 
person, if he did come out, could have im- 
mediately concealed himself?” 

“There is a door at the left of the 
closet, which opens into one of the guest- 
rooms, and one at the right leading to the 
servants’ quarters.” 

“ Ah!” said the sheriff again. Turning 
to me he inquired: “ You felt nobody brush 
by you?” 

“IT was past feeling,” I replied. “TI 
remember nothing, once my fingers touched 
that hair, until I found myself on the bed 
in Mrs. Hampton’s room.” 

“ Hair!” He snatched at the word. 
“What kind of hair?” 

Recalling it, I shuddered. 

“* Just plain hair,” I told him. “ Tangled 
and rather long.” 

“ Long?” 

“ Well, it wasn’t cut close to the head.” 

“ How long?” 

“So long that I got my fingers through 
oy 

“ Shoulder length?” 

“ Tt may have been. I don’t remember.” 

“ Could have been hair that needed cut- 
ting—a man’s hair?” 

“ No-o,” I said, deliberating. 
longer than that.” 

“ More the length a woman would wear 
it?” 

“ Y-yes.” 

““ Good!” the sheriff said. 

There was a slight stir. Mrs. Hampton 
looked ill at ease, and Henry’s face wore 
a wary expression. But I, like the blood- 
hounds in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was 
reveling in the chase. 

The sheriff turned back to Madge. 


“Tt was 
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“Who carried Miss Kingsley to your 
mother’s bed? Did you?” 

“No. It was Mr. Tanner.” 

“And where did Mr. Tanner come 
from?” 

“ From the living-room, I believe.” 

“ Then you must have heard Miss Kings- 
ley’s cries?” the little man said, looking at 
Bob. 

“TI should think I did,” was Bob’s ready 
answer. “ It’s a wonder they weren’t heard 
down in the village!” 

“What did you do when you heard 
them?” 

“Sprang to my feet and made a dash 
for the stairs.” " 

“ What did you tink was happening?”’ 

“T don’t believe I was thinking of any- 
thing in particular,” said Bob, with a look 
at me which set my heart to thumping, 
“except to get to her as fast as I could.” 

“What did you find when you reached 
the upper hallway?” 

“Miss Hampton, standing at the head 
of the stairs and pointing across at the 
closet door, which was open.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She was_ speechless. 
pointed.” 

The sheriff tweaked his whiskers and out 
of a clear sky inquired: 

“And was she wearing 
chain?” 

“Her amber chain?” Bob stared at him 
in bewilderment. “I don’t remember. 
There was hardly time to notice that?” 

“What do you remember?” 

“ Running to the closet and finding Miss 
Kingsley on the floor.” 

“Was she unconscious?” 

“When I picked her up, yes; but she 
recovered almost immediately.” 

“ How did she act when she recovered?” 

“Very strangely indeed. I thought 
she’d gone out of her head.” 

“ And why did you think that?” 

“ Because of her wild gesticulating, and 
the peculiar things she said.” 

“ The things she said? And what were 
they?” 

“ Incoherent nonsense, most of it, about 
hair and there being some in in the hall 
closet. She insisted on that.” 

“ Didn’t you believe her?” 

“ Not at the time.” 

“Then something led you to change 
your mind later?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ And what was it?” 

“ A black felt slipper which I found on 
the floor of the closet, near the door.” 

A tremor passed over the room. Beside 
me Mrs. Hampton quivered, and Madge 
caught in her breath with a little gasp. 

“ A black felt slipper?” The little man’s 
voice was soft, caressing. “ And to whom 
did the slipper belong?” 

“Mrs. Hampton claimed it for hers,” 
Bob replied, with some hesitation. 

“ Claimed?” said the sheriff, with em- 
phasis on the word. “I take it you didn’t 
think so.” 

Bob glanced apologetically in Mrs. 
Hampton’s direction and murmured a 
reluctant: 

“TI did not.” 

“ But of course it is your slipper?” 

The sheriff flashed around upon Mrs. 
Hampton, who was sitting on the edge of 
her chair, rigid and tense. She inclined 
her head. 

“ How did it come to be in the closet?” 

“ One of the servants must have dropped 
it there while cleaning up.” 

“Oh, you weren’t wearing it?” 

“No. The slipper was bought years 
ago, when I had the misfortune to wrench 
an ankle.” , 

“Why do you say ‘slipper’? Haven’t 
you a pair?” 

I held my breath, for I thought he surely 
had her. But Mrs. Hampton came back 
at him swiftly with: 

“ Originally I did; but as I only needed 
the one, the other was thrown away the 
day it was bought.” 

“T see!” the sheriff said dryly. “ And 
which was the one you kept—the right 
slipper or the left?” 

““ The—the left!” she murmured a little 
flurried. 

I almost cried out at this, for I remem- 
bered distinctly that the slipper Bob had 
brought in from the hall and thrown down 
on the cover of the bed was the one belong- 
ing to the right foot. Feverishly I awaited 
the sheriff’s next move; but he seemed to 
have gleaned enough by questioning, for 
he now asked permission to inspect the 
up-stairs rooms, and departed with Mrs. 
Hampton and Bob. 

They were gone quite a while. During 
their absence the room was as still as a 
tomb, only the crackling of the fire break- 
ing the breathiess quiet. Madge and I 
neither moved nor spoke, and the servants, 
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grouped in the corner near the dining- 
room, seemed carved into graven images. 

It was my hope that the sheriff would 
have found enough in this unexpected turn 
in affairs to divert his mind from Madge 
and the amber chain. But my hope was 
short-lived, for immediately upon his re- 
turn from the upper regions he opened a 
fresh fire of questioning, leveling it this 
time on Madge. 

“ Returning to the original subject,” he 
said, “ will you tell me where you got your 
amber chain?” 

He dangled the beads before her eyes. 
In a low voice Madge answered: 

“Tt was a gift from Mr. Carrol.” 

“ A recent gift?” 

“Very. He presented it to me two 
nights ago.” 

“ His first gift to you?” 

“ The first I accepted.” 

“ He had tried to make others?” 

“ Yes,” she said, almost inaudibly. 

“Why didn’t you accept them, too?” 

‘ “They were too valuable.” 

“ You infer, then, that the amber chain 
is not valuable?” 

“Not particularly so.” 


“Have you any idea where he bought 
it?” 

“ He didn’t buy it. The chain once be- 
longed to his grandmother.” 


An heirloom!” The _sheriff’s 
“ And has this heir- 


“ Ah! 
eyes gleamed softly. 
loom a history?” 

“ A history?” Madge murmured, startled. 

“Why, yes. Most heirlooms have.” 

“ Not that I know of,” she said. 

A history! Recalling Henry’s strange 
conduct on the night of the chain’s pres- 
entation, it occurred to me that the trinket 
might have a history, and that the sight of 
it had brought it to his mind. I glanced 
at him now, but his face was expressionless. 

“ Then, if it has no history,” the sheriff 
continued, “ and is of no particular value, 
why should it have been brought so con- 
spicuously into this tragedy?” 

“T don’t know,” Madge replied, shrink- 
ing. 
“Could any one have taken it from 
your room?” 

“ Taken it?” 

“ Certainly. It must have been taken, 
since you insist that you laid it on your 
’ dressing-table. You are sure you laid it 
there?” 

“ Perfectly.” 
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“ You couldn’t, in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, have put it on again?” 

“No! Oh, no.” 

“What time was it when you placed it 
there?” 

“ About eight o’clock, I believe.” 

“ Eight o’clock! Isn’t that rather early 
to be getting ready for bed?” 

“ But I wasn’t getting ready for bed. I 
was going sleighing.” 

“You always remove ornaments when 
you go sleighing?” 

““ Not necessarily.” 

“Then why should you have taken the 
precaution to do so last night?” 

“T should hardly call it precaution.” 

“What would you call it?” 

“ Why, I don’t know.” Madge stared at 
him breathlessly. ‘“ What are you driving 
at?” she cried. 

But the sheriff, turning to me, was 
asking: 

“How was Miss Hampton dressed for 
sleighing?” 

“In a long coat and furs,” I said. 

“ Did the coat cover her completely?” 

“ From throat to heels.” 

“‘ So that the amber chain, had she been 
wearing it at the time, would not have been 
noticeable?” 

“T—I presume not.” 

“ Did she take off her coat at Manor 
Inn?” 

“ N-no.” 

“ Did she unfasten it?” 

“ T believe she did.” 

“ Enough for you to have been able to 
catch a glimpse of the chain, if you had 
wished to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!” I 
cried, and added desperately: “ I tell you I 
can’t remember when I last saw the chain 
on her.” 

The sheriff glanced at Bob. 

“ Can you?” 

Sorrowfully, Bob shook his head. 

“T remember it at. dinner-time, 
afterward I can’t say.” 

The sheriff smiled sardonically. 

“Well, Miss Hampton,” he - said, 
“ granted that you did remove the chain, 
how do you account for a piece of it 
having been found in the dead man’s 
hand?” 

“What do you mean?” faltered Madge. 

“IT mean,” said the sheriff, leaning to- 
ward her with a look of cruel cunning on 
his face, “that the person who killed 
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Camdon Carrol was wearing your amber 
chain!” 

There was deathly silence. Madge, her 
eyes dilating, looked wildly about. 

“Oh!” Abject terror crossed her face. 
“Oh!” It was more shudder than cry. 

The sheriff pursued her relentlessly. 

“ Was the chain in your room when you 
returned from the ride?” 

“T don’t know! Oh, I don’t know!” 
Madge was breaking fast. 

“No one could have stolen it while you 
were gone?” 

Madge pulled herself together for a 
minute. An electric flash passed between 
her and her mother, and I felt that in some 
way Henry was included. Then, in a 
scarcely audible whisper, she said again: 

“T don’t know.” 

“ You don’t seem to know much of any- 
thing,” the sheriff remarked. 

Before he could say more, Madge burst 
suddenly into tears, and, falling forward on 
the table, cried: 

“ Let me alone! 
stand any more.” 

Nothing could have been more appeal- 
ing and at the same time more terribly 


Let me alone! I can’t 


convincing than the picture she made as 
she half lay on the reading-table, her beau- 
tiful head bowed on her arms, her shoulders 


quivering. I suppose there was not a heart 
in the room that did not go out to her. 
And yet there could not have been one of 
us whose suspicions .were not absolutely 
confirmed by the sight of her anguish. 
Guilt was written in every line of her 
trembling body, remorse in every echo of 
her sobs. 

In a kindly, almost magnanimous tone, 
the sheriff said: 

“ Try to compose yourself, Miss Hamp- 
ton. It is my intention not to accuse, but 
if possible to clear you of this crime; and 
I can’t do so unless you will answer the 
questions I must ask.” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” Madge sobbed. 
Then, with frenzied passion, she added: 
“ And I won’t! Let me alone!” 

There was a stabbing pause. Terror- 
stricken, my eyes went straying to Bob; 
but he was not conscious of me. Evidently 
he was thinking only of Madge, gazing 
down at her stricken head with an expres- 
sion of utter love and commiseration. I 
judged that his. heart was breaking. 

The sheriff stepped forward again. 

“Miss Hampton—” he began. 
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But before he could go on Bob inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Sheriff!” he cried harshly; and as we 
all, amazed at the transition in him—the 
sudden hardening of his eyes, the squared 
uplifting of his chin—looked his way, he 
said: “I thought I should be able to put 
it through, but I can’t see you torture Miss 
Hampton like that.” Thrusting his hand 
in his waistcoat, he pulled forth the two 
long strips of amber chain which we had 
picked up from the floor that morning. 
“ There!” he said, throwing them upon the 
table with a reckless, almost insolent air. 
“* Now you know who took it!” 

In the silence which followed, the drop- 
ping of a pin could have been heard. 
Blankly we stared at the broken chain, and 
then at Bob, and then at one another. 
Why had he done it? What could it 
mean? 

I, alas, knew only too well. The great- 
ness of his love for her had forced the sacri- 
fice. Bob was assuming Madge’s guilt. 

XIV 

“ Wuere did you get this chain?” 
sheriff was the first to speak. 

Bob’s only answer was a sarcastic smile. 

“ Did you take it from Miss Hampton’s 
room?” 

Again no response. Moving impatiently, 
the sheriff exclaimed: 

“ You'll find it best to be civil, young 
man!” And when even this brought forth 
no murmur, he added: “ Either tell me 
where you got the chain, or tell it at your 
leisure to the jury.” 

“T don’t have to tell any one if I don’t 
choose,” retorted Bob, with a contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” snapped 
the sheriff. And wheeling on me, he or- 
dered: “ Miss Kingsley, give me a detailed 
account of the finding of the body, inclu- 
ding your opinion of Mr. Tanner’s conduct 
at the time.” 

But before I could so much as open my 
lips, Bob cried out sternly: 

“ Hold your tongue, Kate! 
a word!” 

“This is preposterous!” the 
fumed. “ Answer me, Miss Kingsley! 
once!” 

But beneath Bob’s steady eye, I could 
only shake my head. 

“So you’re going to be stubborn, too, 
are you?” snarled the little man. “ Well, 


The 


Don’t utter 
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we'll see! The court will make you talk, 
even if I can’t; and when it gets turned 
loose on you, you'll wish you’d gone a little 
easier with Charley.” 

Then, drawing himself up theatrically, 
he turned to Bob. 

“ Mr. Tanner,” he said, “ are you con- 
fessing to the murder of Camdon Carrol?” 

“I’m confessing to nothing,” Bob said. 
“T’m merely claiming to have possession 
of Miss Hampton’s amber chain.” 

“T presume you know what 
implies?” 

“I know what you say it implies.” 

“ Very well, then. Hold out your hands!” 

Before any of us could so much as blink 
an eye he pulled out a pair of handcuffs 
and snapped them on Bob’s wrists. Seeing 
which, I gasped aloud and cowered in my 
chair, while Madge, with a violent shud- 
der, whispered: 

“ Bob, I can’t believe it of you 

Whether by this she meant that she 
couldn’t believe his love great enough to 
have made such a sacrifice, or whether she 
wished to give the impression that she 
refused to believe he had committed the 
crime, I didn’t know. But I do know that 
never in my life do I expect to hate any 
one as thoroughly as at that moment I 
hated her. Though some of the threads did 
not hold together, I was still convinced that 
it was Madge who had killed Camdon, 
and to see her deliberately and cold- 
bloodedly allowing Bob Tanner to shoul- 
der the consequences seemed almost as 
bad as the crime itself. 

This astounding turn in affairs com- 
pletely upset the little sheriff. He didn’t 
know what to think. I felt instinctively 
that he didn’t really believe Bob guilty, 
and, as he hadn’t seen all I had seen, he 
couldn’t think that Madge was, either. 
And he hadn’t unearthed enough of the 
mystery in the Cottage to have found 
anything tangible in it. 

So there he was, wholly at sea; but, 
being an officer of the law, he had to have 
some theory. Since he had formed the not 
unnatural theory that the person who had 
the amber chain was the one who com- 
mitted the murder, he necessarily had to 
back it up. He prepared to do so by 
ordering Bob’s hat and coat, and getting 
ready to return to the village. 

“You aren’t really arresting him!” I 
cried, when the purport of his movements 
revealed itself to me. 
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To which he answered bruskly: 

“IT most certainly am.” 

“ But you can’t arrest him on that evi- 
dence,” I protested. “ It isn’t legal. Be- 
sides, where’s your written warrant?” 

“I don’t need one,” he told me grandly. 
“T’m sheriff of Forest County, and what 
I say goes. I can arrest whom I please, 
when and how I please.” 

“ That’s right, he can,” Bob added. 

“‘ But you mustn’t arrest him,” I argued. 
“ He didn’t—” 

“ Kate!” cut in Bob warningly. 

“Oh!” I wailed. “ This is awful!” 

Bob bent forward to whisper in my ear: 

“Don’t worry, Kate. I'll come out all 
right.” And as the sheriff angrily ordered 
silence, he added hurriedly: “ Mum’s the 
word, dear girl!” 

“ Dear girl!” The slight stress he put 
upon that, and the smile which accom- 
panied it, thrilled me through and through. 
A few minutes later, when he left the Cot- 
tage and started for the village in the 
sheriff’s care, still wearing the handcuffs, 
I felt that the bottom had dropped out 
of the world. Turning to Madge as he 
passed out of sight, I choked: 

“ Oh, how can you let him do it?” 

“ Do what?” Madge replied, in seeming 
perplexity. 

“Oh,” I burst out, “I should think 
you’d see by this time that you can’t hood- 
wink me!” And in a hoarse whisper I 
added: “ I saw you come in.” 

“You saw me come in?” she repeated 
querulously. “ From where, pray tell, and 
when?” 

“Last night,” I shrilled. “ The night 
of the murder! Now can’t you see?” 

Recoiling in horror, Madge breathed: 

“ Kate Kingsley! You don’t think—” 

“T not only think, I know!” I told her. 
“T saw you creeping in. There was snow 
on your hair and coat, and you were breath- 
ing—oh, horribly! And—and we found 
the chain at Camdon’s feet—Bob and I. 
We planned to save you, but our plans fell 
through. We tried to save you, and now—” 

“ You tried to save me?” she broke in. 
“ But I didn’t kill Camdon Carrol. Oh, 
how can you think I did?” 

“What were you doing, then?” 

“ When?” 

“ Last night—in the blizzard. You were 
out in it.” 

“ Oh!” 
change. 


Her face underwent a speedy 
“ You—you heard me come in?” 
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“TI both heard and saw you,” I fired 
back, and demanded tersely: ““ What have 
you to say?” 

“ N-nothing!” she stammered. 
ing at all!” 

“ You refuse to explain?” 

“J—I can’t explain. 
wouldn’t.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t?” I sput- 
tered. “Madge Hampton! Don’t you 
realize that Bob Tanner has gone to prison 
for your sake?” 

“I—I can’t help it,” was all that she 
would say; but, as she backed from the 
room, she added: “I'll have to talk it 
over.” 

“ Talk it over with whom?” I demanded. 

But she had gone. 

How I managed to exist through the re- 
mainder of that awful Sunday and meet the 
morrow with its coroner’s inquest, and its 
new and overwhelming developments, wili 
always be a mystery to me. I presume my 
very ignorance of those developments is 
what kept up my courage. For certainly I 


“ Noth- 


I promised I 


could never have eaten a hearty supper, 
talked with endless people over the phone, 
and enjoyed a night of unbroken quiet, had 


I had any intimation of what was going 
to happen. 

True, the fact that Bob was under arrest 
wasn’t exactly pleasant. But I had only to 
recall his smiling face, his whispered words 
of brave assurance, and my own inner 
knowledge of his innocence, and all fears 
fled. There was only one point that wor- 
ried me, and that was his appearance on 
the stairway landing at three o’clock in the 
morning. What did it mean? Could it, 
if brought to light, implicate him in regard 
to the murder? 

Feeling that it might, I resolved not to 
utter a word about it. He need not know 
—no one must know—that I had seen him 
there. 

Camdon’s death seemed a culmination 
to the mystery in the Cottage, for with 
it all strange and unusual proceedings 
stopped. There were no more faces ap- 
_pearing from nowhere. Stealthy footsteps 
ceased. The cellar door was left unlocked. 
The nights were not a pandemonium of 
terrifying sounds and sights. 

Indeed, I have seldom slept more soundly 
than I slept on the night following Cam- 
don’s tragic end, and Bob’s unreasonable 
arrest. Which contradicts the long-estab- 
lished theory that uneasiness of mind can- 
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- not go hand in hand with sleep. Perhaps 


mine was the sleep of exhaustion, for it 
would be folly to assert that-my mind was 
at rest. 

The coroner’s inquest was set for eleven 
o’clock the next morning—Monday. As a 
distant relative, who bobbed up serenely on 
the horizon—with an eye to poor Camdon’s 
money, no doubt—was exceedingly anxious 
to have the body ready for shipment, the 
funeral being scheduled for Tuesday, it 
rather looked as if things would be hurried 
through. Though under the circumstances, 
with Madge declaring her innocence, with 
Bob refusing to talk, with me forbidden to 
do so, and with all of us hopelessly en- 
tangled in the meshes of the amber chain, 
I couldn’t figure out how there could be 
any hurry. 

The inquest was held over a grocery- 
store, in what seemed to be the parlor of 
the undertaker’s establishment. Had it not 
been for the underlying and overhanging 
current of tragedy I should have been 
tempted to smile at the proceedings. For 
no inquest was ever more hopelessly rustic 
or, as it seemed to me, more utterly mis- 
managed. 

Those in charge betrayed their inexperi- 
ence in their loud-voiced excitement and 
bristling pride. The coroner, who was like- 
wise undertaker and joint owner in the 
grocery-store below, was beside himself 
with nervousness. The sheriff, more pom- 
pous than ever, strutted about with an air 
of the greatest wisdom and importance. 
And the coroner’s physician, who looked 
as if he ought to be a veterinary, was 
equally ill at ease. 

The jurymen, selected for the hearing, 
would have been far more at home in 
forest or field. In fact, only the reporters 
who had flocked out from the city seemed 
to have any idea of what thev were about. 
And they, had it not been for the prom- 
inence of Camdon’s name, would have been 
bored to distraction. 

Bob was not present when the inquest 
was called to order, but I had an idea that 
he was in an inner room, for the sheriff 
stuck close to a certain door and looked 
as if he expected wild animals to come 
bursting forth. We took seats with the 
rest of those present, and listened to the 
usual preliminaries, the physician’s testi- 
mony, and the sheriff’s and constable’s ver- 
sions of the finding of the body. Then the 
witnesses were summoned. 
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Henry came first. He asserted that he 
was the last person to see Camdon Carrol; 
that he had left him drinking in the smo- 
king-room. No, Camdon and Mr. Tanner 
had not quarreled, but they had had words 
—about Mr. Carrol’s excessive drinking, he 
believed. Yes, he had observed Mr. Tan- 
ner’s departure for bed. No, he had not 
heard him come down again, but it was 
quite possible for him to have done so 
later, for he, Henry, had retired im- 
mediately. 

Yes, his bedroom was on the first floor, 
across the passage from the one Mr. Carrol 
had occupied. No, he had not been dis- 
turbed in the night, and he had not gone 
into Mr. Carrol’s room in the morning, as 
Mr. Tanner had given him orders to let 
Mr. Carrol sleep. No, he had not con- 
sidered such orders queer at the time, but 
they did seem a little so now. 

He knew nothing about the amber chain, 
save that he had been present when Mr. 
Carrol gave it to Miss Margaret. Yes, she 
had seemed delighted. Yes, she was wear- 
ing it the night of the murder—at least, 
she wore it to dinner. After that he couldn’t 


y. 
No, he had not noticed anything queer 
or mysterious in the Cottage, such as 


visions and ghosts and the like. His opin- 
ion was that we were all suffering from a 
form of hysteria brought on by too high 
living. Thanks, Henry! He was dis- 
missed. 

Madge, very beautiful and pale, repeat- 
ed her evidence of the afternoon before. 
She stated positively that she had removed 
her chain before the sleigh-ride, and left 
it on her dressing-table. Denied having 
quarreled with Camdon, but admitted that 
his behavior during the ride had greatly 
shocked and distressed her. Denied ever 
having been engaged to him. Refused to 
state whether or not she had thought of 
such a thing. No, she had not been aware 
of any mystery in the Cottage. Nor could 
she account for the ghost Nora and Cam- 
don and I had seen. No; she hadn’t the 
remotest idea when or how her chain had 
disappeared. Didn’t know what to make 
of Mr. Tanner, but couldn’t believe that 
he had committed the murder, though evi- 
dence might point that way. 

Mrs. Hampton had little to say. She 
declared that she was too much grieved and 
overcome to be capable of any opinion on 
the subject. Couldn’t imagine who had 


killed Camdon Carrol. Couldn’t imagine 
how a piece of her daughter’s chain had 
come to be in the dead man’s hand. 
Couldn’t imagine who had been stealing 
about the Cottage and giving every one 
such scares. 

No, she went on, she hadn’t seen the 
“ ghost,” nor heard him. It was all very 
strange. Yes, the black felt slipper most 
certainly was hers, and it wasn’t a bit out 
of the ordinary for it to have been found 
on the closet floor. Servants were often 
careless. Refused to say whether or not 
she had hoped that Madge and Camdon 
would marry. Admitted that Camdon 
would have made a desirable son-in-law. 
Shed tears over his tragic demise. 

I was the last to be summoned, minor 
witnesses like the liveryman who drove our 
sleigh on the night of the tragedy, the pro- 
prietor of Manor Inn, and a member of 
Bob’s law firm intervening. The last- 
named testified that the deceased and Bob 
had always been on the best of terms, and 
that it was ridiculous to suppose that they 
could have quarreled. He also stated that 
the matter upon which Bob had come to 
Edgewood was strictly of a business na- 
ture, and one about which disagreement 
would have been practically impossible, its 
terms having already been drawn up and 
settled. 

From me the coroner got very little. Not 
that I didn’t want to give him information. 
Indeed, had I had my way, I would have 
poured forth every detail of the mystery 
so long pent up within me. But remem- 
bering Bob’s whispered injunction, and 
fearing to spoil his plan of operations, I re- 
strained myself. 

The coroner nagged and bullied. He 
went so far as to say that he didn’t believe 
a word we had said, that our story of the 
finding of the body could easily have been 
fabricated, and that we were trusting in 
the snow to hide our guilt. Yes, gudlt/ 
And with this, he whipped something from 
his pocket and thrust it under my nose. It 
was a revolver! 

“ Perhaps now you'll talk!” he shrilled. 

My first impulse was to laugh, the ac- 
tion seemed so absurd, so utterly theatrical. 
To be threatened at the point of a gun! 
But all at once I realized that he wasn’t 
threatening. He was showing me the re- 
volver, and showing it with a purpose. 

Whatever his purpose it failed complete- 
ly, for I only stared at the weapon in be- 
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wilderment and blankly shook my head. I 
had never seen it before, nor had I the 
slightest idea as to where he could have 
got it. 

“Huh!” he blustered, angered by the 
failure of the stroke. “ You think you can 
bluff it out, do you? You think you can 
put it over! Well, we'll see! We'll show 
this to Aim, and then it will be a different 
story.” 

Turning, he gave the sheriff orders to 
bring in the prisoner. 

A stir surged over the room. The coun- 
try people craned their necks forward. 
Even the reporters picked up interest. And 
I, with my heart in my throat and my eyes 
riveted to the door, watched the sheriff dis- 
appear—and reenter. 

Bob came in cheerfully — almost too 
cheerfully, I thought — smiled at Madge 
and her mother and myself, and sat down 
as unconcernedly as if he were attending 
a thé dansant. In the glare of the morn- 
ing light he did not appear to advantage. 
His clothes were creased, he needed a shave, 
and he had no color—which was not odd, 
considering he had spent a night in the 
Forest County jail. 


He answered the coroner’s preliminary 


questions readily enough. He stated his 
age, residence, and occupation, and repeat- 
ed his story of our happening on the body, 
leaving out no detail save that of the broken 
chain. But after that his answers ceased. 
Even when the coroner in his clumsy fash- 
ion produced the revolver, he sat silent, 
not a flicker of expression on his face. See- 
ing which, the official boiled over. 

“So you’re trying to bluff, too?” he 
rasped. “ Well, you’ve gone a little bit too 
far!’ Turning to the jury, he shouted: 
“ Gentlemen, this revolver was found in the 
outside pocket of Mr. Tanner’s overcoat! 
And look!” With a swift movement he 
broke open the revolver. ‘“ Two shots 
gone!” He pointed to the empty barrels. 
“ One was lodged in the wall above the fire- 
place in the Carrol library. The other ” 
he fumbled a moment in his vest —“ is 
here!” And he produced the brass end of 
a cartridge. “ This, gentlemen,” he said, 
his voice falling harshly upon the breathless 
room, “is the shot which killed Camdon 
Carrol!” And wheeling on Bob with a 
cold, hard laugh, he added triumphantly: 
“Now I guess you'll say something!” 

But Bob uttered no word. Apparently 
as much bewildered as the rest of us he 
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stared up at the coroner, neither fear nor 
dread in his eyes. 

Watching him, I felt all my faith and 
courage fleeing. A revolver in his over- 
coat, and he creeping in hatted and coated 
in the small hours of that fatal night! 
With a moan I covered my face with my 
hands and cringed in my chair. Bob! Bob! 
Bob! What could it mean? 

“Ha!” cried the coroner, pointing to 
me. “ She’s breaking. Not as bold as 
you!” Leaning on his desk, he went on in 
a manner which froze my blood: “ Clumsy 
work, you two! I guess you’re new at the 
game. Chivalry to the rescue of maidenly 
distress! That’s what they called it in the 
newspapers, but they won’t call it that in 
the records of the court.” 

No, they couldn’t call it that in the court 
records, and as the coroner purred on and 
on, I realized, with a sickening sensation, 
just what it would be called. Bob, the 
hero, would become Bob, the dastard. For 
the presence of the revolver in his overcoat 
changed everything. 

“ Pretty work!” the coroner rasped. “I 
should think you’d be right proud of 
yourself—putting your crime on a woman’s 
shoulders and letting the world believe 
you’d rescued her. You’re a nice, self- 
sacrificing saint! Didn’t expect the re- 
volver to come to light! Thought the 
snow had covered your secret!” 

Stung to protest, Bob cried out: 

“ But that’s not my revolver. 
saw it before!” 

“ Hear him! 
screeched. 

And the jury swayed like the mob in the 
street scene of “ Julius Cesar.” 

“ Prove it!” the coroner exclaimed, when 
Bob had repeated his assertion that the 
weapon was not his. 

“ Bring me my bag and I will,” Bob 
said. 

Some one was despatched to the sheriff’s 
quarters, whither, the night before, Bob’s 
belongings had been taken—in the hope, 
no doubt, that they might contain incrim- 
inating evidence. Presently the bag was 
brought in. The coroner opened it and 
eagerly went through its contents. And 
there, snug and intact among the fittings 
and accessories, a little pearl-handled Colt 
was found. 

“ That,” Bob said, “ is my revolver.” 

“ Then,” said the coroner, “ whose can 
this be?” 


I never 


Hear him!” the coroner 
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He held up the weapon which had been 
found in Bob’s overcoat. 

“ Tt looks like the club revolver,” Henry 
said, stepping forward. 

Which statement Mrs. Hampton con- 
firmed by a nod of the head and the words: 

“ T think it’s the one we keep in the desk 
in the office.” 

“ At the Cottage or the club?” ‘The cor- 
oner’s voice was eager. 

“ The Cottage,” Mrs. Hampton said. 

At which, with a triumphant smile, the 
coroner spread out his hands, exclaiming: 

“You see! It’s just as bad, for it’s evi- 
dent Ae took it.” Then, changing his tone, 
he looked down at Bob. “‘ Come now,” he 
urged, “ we’ll give you one last chance, Mr. 
Tanner. Tell us all you know about the 
amber chain, and about the weapon in your 
overcoat. Clear yourself!” he added sar- 
castically. “I should like to see you 
cleared.” 

But Bob only sat silent, his eyes on the 
floor, his hands hanging loosely at his sides. 
To the rest of them his attitude must have 
seemed that of stubborn defiance—a guilty 
soul at bay. But I could see that he was 
hopelessly and helplessly bewildered. 

Whatever project had moved him to the 
mad disclosure of the amber chain, what- 
ever motive he had had in assuming the 
suspicions surrounding Madge, his plans 
had been frustrated by this new and totally 
unlooked-for development. There was 
nothing but anxiety and apprehension on 
his face. Gone his smiling ease, gone, too, 
his air of confidence. ; 

But in spite of this, in spite of the cor- 
oner’s sneers and the unspoken accusation 
in almost every one’s eyes, in spite of all 
the facts which pointed to his guilt, even 
in spite of my own inner knowledge—my 
glimpse of him on the stairway landing—I 
refused to believe him guilty. For in that 
moment, with the air charged with sus- 
picion and stifling with ill-feeling, I realized 
that I loved him—loved him as never be- 
fore or again would I be able to love any- 
body. And love, they say, is blind. 

I scarcely heard the coroner’s summing- 
up, so great the turmoil within me, and the 
jury filed out without my knowing a word 
he had spoken. But it must have been a 
forceful appeal, a convincing oration, for 
they were not out a quarter-hour; and when 
they returned, in spite of the very doubtful 
and conflicting evidence, they gave it as 
their unbiased opinion that Camdon Carrol 
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had met his death at the hands of Robert 
Tanner, shot, during a quarrel about a 
matter unknown, with a revolver belonging 
to the Edgewood Club Cottage. 

Hardly had I recovered from the shock 
of hearing my own inner yet unadmitted 
fears openly voiced when Sheriff Blunt 
arose and formally arrested Bob on the 
charge of murder in the first degree. Still 
worse, instead of being released on bail, as 
in all decency he should have been, so 
weak was the circumstantial evidence, Bob 
was led away to the Forest County jail and 
lodged there to await trial. 


XV 


We drove back to the club, a wretched, 
heart-sick trio—too wretched even to men- 
tion the events which had just taken place, 
too heart-sick to gaze into one another’s 
eyes and learn what the others might be 
thinking. 

Mrs. Hampton wept silently all the way 
home. Madge was white and miserable, 
and both of them took to their rooms im- 
mediately upon their arrival. But I, over- 
whelmed by this latest disclosure, could not 
endure the idea of the narrow confines of 
my bedroom, and paced like a half-crazed 
lioness through the rooms on the lower 
floor, trying to find a loophole in the mys- 
tery. For in spite of all that had come 
to light at the inquest—the hundred and 
one little unexplained details—it was still 
a mystery to me. 

I could not understand Madge. I could 
not understand Bob. I could not under- 
stand anybody. The only thing that seemed 
at all clear was that we were a pack of liars, 
and that unless we wiped the slate clean, 
and started anew with fresh, honest faces, 
we should never get anywhere. Bob and 
I had lied to save Madge, Madge to save— 
whom? Herself? Mrs. Hampton was 
lying; Henry, too. Oh, we were a double- 
tongued household! 

Raging up and down the living-room I 
went backward and forward, forward and 
back, over every phase of the inquest, over 
every point in the murder. But I traveled 
in a circle, for the harder I tried, the more 
entangled I became, and I ended with find- 
ing myself in the identical spot where I had 
started. 

Perhaps the revolver found in Bob’s over- 
coat had cleared Madge in the public’s eye, 
but she would have to explain several points 
to me before she would be cleared in mine. 
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Perhaps Bob was hopelessly involved. Per- 
haps he did seem guilty. But it would have 
to be shown how the revolver had come to 
be in his pocket, and why, before I would 
believe that he had put it there. Still, if 
he had not put it there, who had? 

Pausing before the windows, I gazed 
across the wastes of snow and felt my heart 
sinking lower and lower. Oh, there never 
was such a dilemma! The man I loved in 
jail! A trial impending! And the only 
clues to the tragedy those which incrim- 
inated him! 

Clues! There ought to be dozens of 
them, but the snow covered all—that hate- 
ful, hateful snow! Yes, the snow was to 
blame for the entire tangle. Were it not 
for those deep, white drifts, much would 
come to light—footprints, finger-marks, the 
whole story, perhaps. But the snow was 
there, guarding its secret well, and as 
heartily as I had once rejoiced in it I now 
hated its very name. 

Unable to endure longer the reeking quiet 
of the house, the hideous inaction, I threw 
on my wraps and started down the drive. 
For a sudden purpose had taken root in 
my brain. I would go to the scene of the 
crime, and, if I had to shovel snow the en- 
tire night, I would dig up something to 
work on, something to clear Bob’s name, 
were it only a button. 

The gateway to the Carrol place stood 
just as we had left it, wide open. But this 
was the sole indication that the place had 
been visited, for the wind, sweeping across 
the great stretches of country, had filled 
in with snow the path which many feet had 
trampled, and the walk leading to the front 
steps was as hidden as when we had first 
found it. The whole picture was as deso- 
late as that which had greeted us on the 
previous morning—even more so, for its 
desolation had taken on a sinister aspect, 
one which filled me with cringing and fear. 

Loath to enter again the house which 
had been the scene of that dreadful tragedy, 
I hesitated between the gate-posts, clutch- 
ing my muff to my heart. As I stood there 
_ I espied a figure coming toward me —a 
man’s figure. Henry! He was following 
the inside line of the iron fence which en- 
closed the Carrol grounds, plunging to his 
knees, and now and then to his thighs, in 
the high-piled drifts. 

This in itself was strange, but not half so 
strange as the business upon which he was 
engaged. For he carried in his right hand 
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a small, light cane, made apparently from 
bamboo, and with this he was prodding 
and poking the snow. 

I watched him idly at first, but with 
growing interest as he came toward me, 
and I could perceive the rapt expression 
of his face. As he passed, unaware of my 
presence, owing to the width and thickness 
of the post behind which I was shrinking, 
my interest changed to sudden apprehen- 
sion. For in passing he gave a dry, harsh 
sob, and I saw him dash tears from his eyes 
with the back of his heavy wool mitten. 
Tears of anguish or of cold? Which, I 
could not say. 

I waited—ten minutes, perhaps—until 
he had disappeared around the next bend 
in the boundary-line of the grounds. Then, 
slowly and thoughtfully, I picked my way 
to the porch. 

I was far more concerned in Henry’s 
strange behavior than in my own newly 
chosen project. For it seemed the essence 
of oddness that he should be trailing a 
fence, and bordering on madness that he 
should be prodding the snow with a cane. 
What was his business — work or play? 
And who had set him to it? 

I found the house securely locked. The 
drawn shades at the windows, and the bolt- 
ed doors, told me that the sheriff was safe- 
guarding it against prying and meddlesome 
visitors, for many such had already come 
out from the city, not to mention inquisitive 
people from the village and surrounding 
towns. And this to me was most aggrava- 
ting, for I had made up my mind to go 
over every inch of the interior, even to the 
scaling of the roof, if necessary, in the 
hope of happening on a clue. 

Disappointed and disheartened, I perched 
myself on the railing of the porch, in front 
of the window by which, on the previous 
morning, Bob and I had entered. I gazed 
forlornly about me. Plainly there was 
nothing to be gained by this visit. The 
house closed! Even the windows darkened! 
I should have to look to the snow. And 
though at first this thought struck me 
ironically, it suddenly presented itself in a 
new meaning. 

Henry! His drawn and haggard face! 
His broken sobbing! All in a flash I knew 
what he was doing. He was searching for 
something, and searching in the snow. Well, 
so would I! 

Down on my knees I fell, and, having no 
cane, I pawed clumsily with my hands as 
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I crawled along; but this soon proved an 
exhausting task. Numbing, I was forced 
to give the work of gloved fingers over to a 
pair of shoes. And thus, kicking aside the 
snow with my feet, I slowly circled the 
outer edge of the veranda, turning, when I 
reached the steps, to come back by the in- 
side line. 

There seemed to be nothing here. The 
snow, tossed up in jeering lightness, re- 
vealed no lurid secret, and I was about to 
give up in despair when I reached the win- 
dow next to the one from which I started— 
the same low, narrow kind of window, and 
as securely bolted and locked. 

But it was not the window which inter- 
ested me. It was what I found beneath it. 
For there, close to the sill and completely 
buried in a bank of snow, I came in con- 
tact with a slipper, which, when I had 
snatched it up and blown the snowflakes 
from its surface, I discovered to be black 
and of felt—a slipper for the eft foot, the 
very mate, in fact, to the slipper Bob had 
found on the Cottage closet floor! 

As I stared at it dumbly, wondering what 
bearing this could have on the crime, and 
if it would help or hinder Bob, I heard a 
sound behind me, and turned just in time 
to see the sheriff open the window and step 
over the sill. 

“Tl thank you for that,” he said, 
stretching forth his horny hand. As un- 
resistingly I gave it over to his keeping I 
heard him murmur under his breath: “ Left 
foot, and black! It must be hers!” 

Hers! I inferred he meant Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, and I felt instinctively that that good 
lady’s blunder would probably cost her 
dear. 

XVI 


Wuen Mrs. Hampton was confronted 
with the slipper she gazed at it unblinking- 
ly, thinking, no doubt, that it had been 
taken from her chiffonier drawer up-stairs. 
But when the sheriff explained that it had 
just been found in a snow-bank on the 
porch of the Carrol house she turned quite 
pale and sank back in her chair. 

“ On the porch of the Carrol house!” she 
echoed, staring at it fixedly. ‘“ But how 
could it have come there?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” the 
sheriff said; and added meaningly: “ You 
should have given it to me on Sunday when 
I asked for it, unless ”—with a shrewd look 
— you discovered that you had made a 
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mistake, and that yours wasn’t for the left 
foot after all.” 

Mrs. Hampton did not grasp his implica- 
tion, for she was murmuring over and over 
again, as if to straighten some puzzling 
problem in her mind: 

“On the porch of the Carrol house!” 

All at once, like a shaft of blinding light, 
a change swept upon her. Her face 
blanched, her eyes grew dark with terror, 
and she caught in her breath gaspingly. 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” she whispered, putting 
out her hands as if to ward off a threatenec 
blow. “ It could not be! And yet,why not?” 
Then, sitting up very stiff and straight, she 
exclaimed solemnly and with deep convic- 
tion: “ He was the man!” 

What she meant by this it was impossible 
to conjecture. But there was that in her 
countenance which suggested that she had 
learned a terrible truth—a truth of which 
till now she had not had the slightest ink- 
ling, but which, flashing on her in over- 
whelming clarity, left no room for doubt. 

She sat like one stunned, her hands clutch- 
ing the sides of her chair, her eyes blank, 
unseeing, until the sheriff, who had been 
watching her as a cat watches a mouse, 
leaned forward and said: 

“ Who was what man?” 

At which Mrs. Hampton started violent- 
ly, gazed up at us, and, with a mighty ef- 
fort to pull herself together, stammered: 

“‘ |—I—I'd rather not say.” 

A shade of annoyance flitted across the 
sheriff’s face. 

“ Won’t you talk either?” he exclaimed. 
As Mrs. Hampton made no move to answer, 
he burst out: “ I never saw such an outfit! 
Not one of you will utter a word. How can 
you expect me to get anywhere, if you re- 
fuse all the questions I ask? How can you 
hope to rescue that fellow from jail, if you 
continue to keep silent?” 

“Then you don’t consider Mr. Tanner 
guilty?” I cried joyously. 

“Oh, don’t I?” he retorted, instantly 
dashing my hope. “ Well, perhaps I don’t, 
and perhaps I do. But there’s evidence 
against him. And there’s other evidence, 
too—evidence which a person ”—with a sly 
look at Mrs. Hampton—‘ who wears slip- 
pers like these ”—holding forth the black 
felt slipper—“ wouldn’t be glad to hear.” 

Mrs. Hampton’s hand stole to her throat. 

“ Oh!” she gasped. “ Oh!” 

“ Other evidence?” I exclaimed fiercely. 
“Then why didn’t you bring it into the in- 
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quest? Why didn’t you present it to Cor- 
oner Spry?” 

“ Humph!” snorted the sheriff, drawing 
himself up. “ You don’t suppose I’m going 
to let him share the glory, do you?” 

“ What glory?” I demanded. 

“ The glory of clearing up this crime!” 
he cried. Then rapidly, greedily, he added: 
“ All my life I’ve been waiting for this. All 
my life I’ve planned to show ’em what 
Charley Blunt can do. And I’m going to 
show ’em, and soon, unless ’—looking first 
at Mrs. Hampton and afterward at me— 
“‘ you keep on holding your tongues.” 

“ And what if we do hold our tongues?”’ 
I parried, my heart pounding in my throat. 
“ What if we do?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ if you do, it ‘Il be 
Bobbie Tanner who'll pay.” 

“Bob?” I gasped. “ But how could he?” 

“ How do murderers usually pay?” he 
asked, and pointed menacingly to his neck. 

“ Oh!” I choked, while everything stood 
still. “ You couldn’t do that!” 

“Why couldn’t I?” he coolly said. 
“Why not? We haven’t a single good clue 
—a real clue, I mean, not a supposition— 
which doesn’t involve him. And it’s the 
clues that do the dirty work. But until we 


find more evidence—evidence that will tell 
the straight of the story—we can’t learn 


what is the straight. And we can’t get at 
the straight because what isn’t hidden in 
the snow, you are covering with your si- 
lence. You see how it is.” 

I gazed across at Mrs. Hampton, be- 
seeching her with all the ardor I could put 
into my eyes to unseal her lips. The sheriff, 
too, appealed to her, but it was to no avail. 
She steadfastly and stubbornly refused. 

At last, in a heat of exasperation, the 
little man exclaimed: 

“ Can’t you realize, Mrs. Hampton, that 
you are involved? You once claimed this 
bedroom slipper—for the left foot, you said 
—and it will be the pleasure of the court to 
ask you how it happened to be found in a 
bank of snow so near to the scene of the 
crime. You can hardly expect to repeat 
that story about spraining your ankle. Peo- 
ple with sprained ankles, as a rule, stay 
home and don’t indulge themselves with 
walking out in blizzards. And that, ob- 
viously, is what you were doing. How else 
could this slipper have strayed so far? Did 
you bury it there to be rid of it?” 

Even this could not shake Mrs. Hampton. 
And though the sheriff again stated that 
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Bob was in a dangerous corner, and that it 
was our obstinacy that had placed and was 
keeping him there, she showed no sign of 
giving way. 

Strained to the limit of my patience and 
endurance, I burst into a storm of tears and 
fled to my room, crying: 

“Oh, you are heartless—utterly heart- 
less, every one of you!” 

And so they seemed, for the secrets they 

were hiding appeared to be such simple 
things when compared to the enormity of 
the subject they involved. When I realized 
that a few words from Madge, explaining 
her errand on the night of the blizzard, and 
a statement from Mrs. Hampton in regard 
to the black felt slipper, and a confession 
from Henry as to whom he had been guard- 
ing in the cellar, might clear Bob’s good 
name and restore him to freedom, I thought 
I had never known people more selfish and 
cold. 
Why should they insist that there had 
been no ghost when they knew positively 
that we had seen something? Why should 
they deny all knowledge of the mystery at 
hand when it was perfectly obvious that 
they knew a great deal about it? The 
truth, of course, must come out sooner or 
later. But would it come out in time? And 
how would it end matters? 

Every time I thought of the end, my 
heart grew still, for there was ever within 
me the image of Bob on the stairway land- 
ing, his stealth and caution. Coupled with 
this, the feeling that Madge and her mother, 
in spite of all they knew and refused to re- 
veal, considered him guilty, and that the 
public seemed to agree with them, made me 
utterly wretched and afraid. The newspa- 
pers were ruthless in their statements, and 
printed all sorts of sensational stories. They 
said that there was little chance for the sus- 
pected man, that he was a dastard, a villain. 
They made a sort of saintly martyr of Cam- 
don Carrol. His attachment for Madge was 
played upon to the fullest extent, and Bob’s 
name was dragged in, and there were specu- 
lations and comments which sickened the 
heart within me. 

Madge ordered Henry to burn every 
newspaper that came to the house; but 
even so, she could not escape humiliation. 
Two theatrical managers wrote, holding 
forth tempting offers, and a third, a cheap 
vaudevillian individual, actually had the 
—- to put in an appearance at the 
club. 
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The Cottage became unbearable, and I 
should have packed up and left had not 
loyalty to Madge and her mother insisted 
upon my remaining. Besides, I thought of 
Bob and the trial. 

All day long the telephone was jangling. 
All day long the tide of visitors came and 
went — reporters, detectives, people from 
the city, business associates of Bob’s and 
Camdon’s, relatives, friends. At times I 
thought I should go mad with the stress of 
it. I could scarcely turn around that I 
did not run into a camera snapping views 
of the club, or bump into a reporter with a 
trail of questions on the tip of his pencil. 

Even in my own bedroom I was not 
secure, for Nora and Henry knocked con- 
stantly to say that I was wanted at the tele- 
phone, or by a special messenger-boy. And 
when, on rare occasions, I was alone, my 
thoughts were anything but companions of 
comfort and cheer. Monday was years 


long, Tuesday a century, and Wednesday 
worse than all the Dark Ages put together. 
And all the time it snowed. 

Thursday morning dawned cold and 
bleak, with no hint of sunlight in the leaden 
sky, but a promise of more snow in the 


clouded horizon. Crouching at my bed- 
room window, where I had been since long 
before the first faint streaks of light had 
appeared in the east, I thought I had never 
seen a picture more desolate. And never 
did anything fill me with such shuddering 
hate as those vast, silent stretches of white. 
Snow, snow, everywhere, burying its secret 
deeper and deeper, blocking progress at 
every turn! 

As I knelt there, thinking of Bob and the 
impending trial, I felt that I should lose 
my mind. Something must happen to-day! 
Something must come to light! I could 
stand the uncertainty no longer. Rather 
would I see him free and wedded to Madge 
than lying in jail in the shadow of the 
gallows. 

But what would free him? What would 
clear his name? Only the snow could an- 
swer those questions. 

I don’t particularily remember dressing, 
though later a faint recollection of breaking 
a comb in my hair came back—but the 
next thing I knew I was stumbling down 
the driveway, digging my ungloved hands 
deep into the pockets of my coat. I sup- 
pose it was the primitive instinct for nature 
which prompted me to turn to it now for 
comfort, for nature never fails to soothe and 
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heal. But, whatever it was, there was I, 
plodding through the snow, tears dropping 
off the end of my nose, my breath making 
a low sobbing. 

I must have been a ludicrous spectacle, 
wandering at large at that hour of the day. 
And, tragic though it all seemed, I was con- 
scious even then of my own absurdity, for, 
catching sight of Henry coming slowly 
toward me up the drive, it was my impulse 
to avoid him. 

With a wave of irritation—must I always 
be meeting the man?—I turned abruptly 
to the right, and without thought or reason 
began to wallow blindly through the snow. 
I had no definite idea in mind, only a stolid 
determination not to meet Henry and be 
forced to speak to him. With this de- 
termination to spur me I floundered on and 
on through the drifts. 

When at length I paused, panting and 
breathless, I discovered that I had come al- 
most to the driveway leading to the main 
club-building, and was now standing knee- 
deep in the walk running parallel to it. 
But as I started forward, intending to reach 
the clubhouse steps, which had been par- 
tially cleared by the investigating feet of 
the sheriff and his crew, I stumbled sud- 
denly over something which lay beneath the 
snow—stumbled and would have fallen, had 
not my hands caught at the iron railing 
which fenced the walk from the drive. 

Righting myself, I looked around to see 
what it was that had tripped me. Pro- 
truding from the broken crust of the snow- 
drift blown high beneath the fence bar was 
a bit of cotton flannel, rather garish in 
color and pattern, but faded, as from fre- 
quent washings. I touched it timidly, then 
plucked it boldly. 

The next minute I had shrunk back, fear- 
ful and quaking; for it was not a scrap of 
flannel. It was a garment—a kimono! And 
it covered a human body! 

I tried to call to Henry, but my voice 
refused to sound. I tried to turn and run 
from the horror that lay beneath the snow. 
Then, all at once, as sometimes happens in 
rare crises, a sort of cold, unfeeling courage 
swept over me. Calmly, deliberately, I 
bent over the drift and with my bare hands 
began to brush the snow away — handful 
after handful, until I could see its hidden 
secret. 

There it lay, the frozen body of a wom- 
an. The still, drawn face, from which with a 
handkerchief I flecked the few remaining 
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flakes of white, was the very face which had 
glared at me six nights before from the 
darkness of my glass! 

XVII 

As this staggering truth swept upon me, 
I scrambled to my feet and ran as fast as 
the snow would let me after Henry, whose 
back, disappearing up the driveway, was 
still visible. 

“ Henry!” I screamed, holding my hands 
funnel-shaped to my mouth. “ Wait! 
Wait!” And as he halted, probably more 
because of the shrieking intensity of my 
voice than in obedience to the actual words 
I had uttered, I cried: “Come here! At 
once! And quickly!” 

Even before he reached me and could per- 
ceive my agitation, I think he knew what I 
was trying to tell. For, without pausing to 
ask so much as one question, he sped by 
me, following the crooked trail of my foot- 
steps through the drifts to the clubhouse. 
Struggling along behind I could hear sobs 
breaking from him, and was conscious of 
the frenzy of his emotion. He was like a 


madman, and when he came upon the still, 
stiff figure in the snow and dropped on his 


knees beside it, I thought for the moment 
that his reason had surely departed. 

“ Kate!” he whispered, staring wildly at 
the white, white face. “ My pretty Kate!” 
Covering his features with his hands, he 
burst into a passion of grief, sobbing over 
and over again, as -he rocked to and fro: 
“To think it came to this! To think it 
came to this!” 

It was a terrible sight—that strong, im- 
passive man, whom I had never seen dis- 
play more than a flitting flame of feeling, 
bowed down with anguish and distress. I 
turned away that I might not see his suf- 
fering. About us still hung the glowering 
gray of early morn, and there had come as 
yet no sound of life upon the numbing si- 
lence—no sound save Henry’s sobbing, of 
which the very softness cut through me Jike 
a knife. 

Kate! He called her Kate! This, then, 
must be the Kate of my adventure, the Kate 
for whom he had mistaken me. But what 
had brought her here? And why should her 
death be of such overwhelming import to 
Henry? 

There was nothing unusual in the still, 
drawn face, for now that the glaring eyes 
were closed, and the murmuring lips mo- 
tionless, it had lost its rather striking char- 
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acter. Indeed, in the gray morning light it 
looked only poor and sodden—a piteous 
face, devoid of culture, lacking charm. 
Gazing at it, I marveled at Henry’s deep- 
seated grief, for even in death it offered no 
appeal. 

But I did not gaze at it long before I was 
conscious of a tingling sensation creeping 
over me—a quickening of my pulses, a stir- 
ring at my heart. For, as one by one the 
details of her image impressed themselves 
upon me, so one by one the circumstances 
which had pointed to a mystery in the Cot- 
tage came back. Her hair, a tangled mass! 
Her garment, a kimono! Her stockinged 
feet, from which the shoes were gone! 

Rapidly the chain of evidence unrolled 
itself before me, and rapidly the links be- 
gan to fit. This was the face we all had 
seen, that the hair my fingers had encoun- 
tered, and those the feet on which belonged 
the slippers—the black felt slippers that we 
had found, one in the hallway closet, the 
other on the Carrol porch. There could be 
no doubt about it. Kate, this poor, dead 
Kate, was the ghost of Edgewood! 

In the excitement of this discovery I 
quite forgot myself. Stepping forward, I 
laid a hand on Henry’s shoulder, and, giving 
him a little shake, said: 

“Who is she? Teli me who she is!” 

“ To think it came to this!” he still in- 
toned, and gave me no other answer. 

“ Tell me, or I'll go for Mrs. Hampton,” 
I said impatiently. When this did not move 
him I threatened: “and I’ll send for the 
sheriff, too!” 

I hoped that my threat would bring him 
to his senses; but he only droned: 

“T guess you'll have to.” 

He lapsed again into grief. Exasperated 
and bewildered, I turned away and started 
for the Cottage, calling to him over my 
shoulder: 

“ T’'ll be back in a minute! Stay there!” 

My precaution was hardly necessary, 
considering his dazed and anguished state. 

Diplomacy was never in my line, and I 
was the last person on earth to be the bear- 
er of such tidings. Without a particle of 
ceremony, I burst in upon Mrs. Hampton 
as she lay in bed, and, scarcely waiting to 
determine whether she was sleeping or 
awake, I panted forth: 

“ We've found her in the snow, and she’s 
dead!” 

Not unnaturally, my abrupt announce- 
ment brought Mrs. Hampton instantly from 
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slumber, and sent her flying from her bed. 
I sank exhausted into a chair; but before 
I had had time to catch my breath, she had 
pulled on shoes and stockings, squeezed a 
wrap over her dressing-gown, and was start- 
ing for the stairs. 

Her only question was a_ hurried: 
“ Where?” flung back at me as she left the 
room. To which, with almost equal brev- 
ity, I answered: 

“In front of the clubhouse, on the walk.” 

The clatter of her unbuttoned shoes on 
the stairs roused me to action, and I sped 
after her, pausing in the office to phone a 
hasty summons to the sheriff. 

“Come quick!” I cried. “ We’ve found 
a woman’s body in the snow!” 

And I fancied I heard a satisfied chuckle 
as the receiver banged down. 

Henry was quite himself when I got back 
to the club, but, though his face was calm, 
and his voice more steady, he looked years 
older. His face was ashy-white, with drawn 
lines about his mouth and a dead expression 
in his eyes, as if something had been killed 
within him. 

He was talking with Mrs. Hampton, 
who had gone a little ahead of me, and 
I heard him say, as I came up: 

“Tt’s my fault, Mrs. Hampton. If I 
hadn’t been careless she wouldn’t have 
escaped.” 

To which Mrs. Hampton answered: 

“No, it’s mine. I had no business hiding 
her in the first place. I might have known 
—but I did it for the best.” 

“ Perhaps it’s for the best, after all,” 
Henry responded. ‘“ She’s out of misery 
now, poor girl!” 

“ Yes,” agreed Mrs. Hampton. “ She’s 
out of her misery now.” Then, with tears 
streaming down her face, she dropped on 
her knees beside the still figure and sobbed: 
“Kate! Kate! Forgive me. I didn’t 
know! I didn’t know!” 

Didn’t know what? And why forgive- 
ness? I longed to pour forth a torrent of 
eager questions, but out of consideration I 
held my peace and stood aside, waiting for 
Mrs. Hampton’s grief to abate, and for an 
explanation to follow. But none did, for 
when Mrs. Hampton at length rose to her 
feet and turned away from the frozen body 
all she said was: 

“ T suppose we’d better notify some one.” 

“T’ve already done so,” I informed her. 
“ T called up the sheriff on my way out, and 
he said he’d be over at once.” 
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“He'll probably stop for the under- 
taker,” she murmured. 

“T believe they’re coming now,” Henry 
said. 

Pointing toward the pike, which stretched 
in a straight line from the clubhouse en- 
trance to the village, he indicated a small 
dot on the horizon. In muffled silence we 
watched it, at first a mere speck, then 
growing larger and larger, until, as it drew 
near with an unmistakable rumble of 
wheels, we could recognize the undertaker’s 
wagon. Henry advanced a few steps to 
meet it, and it stopped on the drive near 
where we stood. 

“Who is it?” I heard the sheriff cry, as 
he, Ezra Spry, and the village constable 
vaulted over the wheels. “ What did you 
find there?” 

Henry merely nodded toward the club- 
house walk, and turned in silence to lead 
the way. They fairly tumbled through the 
snow, without a thought to path or drift, 
and reached us breathless, the sheriff first, 
then Henry, and in the rear Ezra and the 
constable. 

“ Where is she?” jerked the sheriff. 

“ Let me see!” Ezra panted. 

Mrs. Hampton stood aside and pointed 
at the drift behind her. The three men 
rushed forward. 

“Why,” exclaimed the sheriff, as he 
peered down at the cold, still face, “ it’s 
Crazy Kate!” 

XVIII 

Ir was I who broke the stabbing silence. 

“Crazy Kate!” I cried. “Crazy, you 
say?” 

“As crazy as a loon,” affirmed the 
sheriff, and added: “ That’s why she ran 
away.” 

“ Ran away?” 
whisper. 

“Yes, from the poor-farm. What did 
you think? 

“ The poor-farm?” I echoed. “ And why 
from there?” 

“ Because that’s where she lived.” 

“ She dived at the poor-farm!” I gazed 
at him blankly, and at Henry, and last at 
Mrs. Hampton, and appealed to her with: 
“ What is he talking about?” 

“Tt’s a long, long story,” said Mrs. 
Hampton sadly. 

“ And its sequel’s longer yet,” the sheriff 
added, with an incomprehensible glance in 
her direction. 


My voice dropped to a 
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“Story? Sequel?” I repeated, and in a 
burst of impatience, cried out: “ Please, 
please tell me! I’ve got to know!” 

“Yes,” spoke up Ezra. “I want to 
know, too. I want to know what she was 
doing here.” 

“ Why,” said the sheriff with a withering 
look, “ that’s plain enough, Ezra. She got 
lost in the blizzard qand froze. She ran 
away, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” snapped Ezra, 
and demanded sullenly: ““ Why didn’t you 
tell me before?” 

“ Because I didn’t want to,” was the 
sheriff’s cool reply. “ And as I didn’t then 
see how she could have a bearing on the 
murder, I didn’t think it was necessary.” 

“And she does have a bearing on the 
murder?” I broke in. 

The sheriff turned to Mrs. Hampton. 

“ Does she?” he asked. 

“ Oh,” gasped Mrs. Hampton, “ I don’t 
know!” 

“No one seems to know anything,” 
grumbled Ezra. 

“Oh, we don’t, don’t we?” the sheriff 
retorted. Then, wheeling on Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, he said abruptly: “ What made you 
hide her?” 

“ Hide whom?” I cried. 

“ Why,” said the sheriff, “ Crazy Kate.” 

“ Just who is Crazy Kate?” I demanded. 

“She’s a dead un, that’s what,” said 
Ezra, with a crude attempt at humor. 

But the sheriff, frowning Ezra into si- 
lence, explained: 

““ She belonged at the poor-farm—an in- 
mate, you see. Once upon a time she was 
a servant at the club.” 

“ A servant?” I ejaculated. “ Here?” 

Three heads nodded in confirmation, and 
Ezra and the constable exclaimed simul- 
taneously: 

“ Oh, now I recollect!” 

“ What made you hide her?” the sheriff 
again asked Mrs. Hampton. 

“ Because it seemed the only thing to 
do,” Mrs. Hampton said. “She begged 
and begged me not to send her back. She 
was utterly miserable there. So I thought 
I’d keep her for a day or two, and try to 
find a more comfortable place in which to 
put her—a sanatorium, perhaps. But she 
got away. Henry was called to the phone, 
and didn’t have time to lock the cellar 
door, and we haven’t seen her since—that 
is, Henry and I haven’t seen her. But 
Miss Kingsley evidently ran against her 
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in the hall closet, and it was probably she 
who frightened Mr. Carrol by peering 
through the windows in the living-room.” 

“ And why should she have frightened 
him?” the sheriff inquired, a peculiar note 
in his voice. 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered Mrs. 
Hampton, while her eyes faltered and fell. 

“ But you can guess, eh?” 

“ Perhaps,” she murmured. 

““ Humph!” he said. 

“What are you talking about, any- 
way?” exclaimed Ezra peevishly. 

But the sheriff, ignoring him, had turned 
to Mrs. Hampton and was saying: 

“When was it Kate appeared?” 

“On Friday night,” she told him. 
“Nora caught a glimpse of her during 
dinner, and thought she was a ghost. I 
didn’t see her till some time after midnight, 
in spite of the fact that I was on the 
lookout.” 

“On the lookout?” I repeated. “ You?” 

“Yes,” she said. “The head of the 
poor-farm—Adams is his name—phoned 
over to ask if she had been seen loitering 
around the club. That’s how I learned 
that she was missing.” 

“ Ben phoned me, too,” the sheriff said. 

“So that’s the message you received!” I 
exclaimed. “ I’ve often wondered.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Hampton, “ that 
was the message. Coming as it did out of a 
clear sky, it upset me dreadfully—such a 
bitter night, and Kate so scantily clothed! 
I knew that if she wasn’t found she would 
be frozen to death before morning. It 
didn’t occur to me that she could have 
slipped into the Cottage, or that she might 
be Nora’s ghost. Until she appeared at 
the foot of my bed, somewhere about mid- 
night, I had no idea that she was around, 
although Mr. Adams suggested that she 
must have come here, the club being the 
only home she had ever known in Forest- 
ville.” 

“ Did you crv out when she appeared?” 
I asked, recalling the disturbance which 
had followed so closely upon the vision in 
my glass. 

“Tt startled me,” Mrs. Hampton said, 
“but I was more amazed than terrified. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes. Kate Bryant 
in my bedroom! I thought it must be a 
dream, until she threw herself upon me in 
a passion of tears, beseeching me to save 
her, save her. I had great difficulty in 
soothing her, and expected any moment 
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to have the household at my door. 
realized how you all would feel if you 
should learn there was a lunatic under the 
same roof with you. Not that she was 
really a lunatic. People called her one, 
but she wasn’t that. It was her memory 
that was gone, not her mind. Had her 
mind been given half a chance, I’m sure 
that bit by bit her memory would have 
come back. That is why I promised to 
help her—to see if I couldn’t interest one 
of the wealthy club-members in her. There 
are sanatoriums where they take such cases, 
and where cures are frequently effected.” 

“But why should you have gone to all 
this trouble for a servant-girl?” the sheriff 
inquired. 

“ Because I had never forgiven myself 
for my treatment of her,” answered Mrs. 
Hampton, a note of deep emotion creeping 
into her voice. “‘I practically turned her 
out—a servant whom I had picked from 
the entire summer force to be with me in 
the winter. You probably wouldn’t remem- 
ber her, Mr. Blunt, as she was then, and 
you may not believe me when I say that 
she was one of the prettiest girls I’ve ever 
seen. She had lovely coloring, deep-blue 


eyes, and hair as black as night; and she 
was as sweet as she was pretty, and capable, 
too. I became really attached to her in the 
short time she was with me—from May till 
March. And yet I dismissed her. Not be- 
cause of what she had done—for that I 
never blamed her—but on account of the 


attitude she assumed in regard to it. She 
absolutely denied everything, though I 
knew only too well what her trouble was. 
It wasn’t that my _ sensibilities were 
shocked, for I’ve seen enough of life to 
take things as they come; but it angered 
me to have her lie. And when she de- 
clared pointblank that no one could drag 
her secret from her, that it was her busi- 
ness, hers alone, my temper got the better 
of me. I ordered her to leave!” Mrs. 
Hampton sighed heavily. “ A little later I 
was sorry that I had done so, but I took no 
step to bring her back. I dared not risk a 
scandal at the club. Where she went I 
never knew, but her money must have given 
out, for she was found some weeks later 
in a field near Gunther’s—very ill and 
delirious.” 

“Oh!” I gasped. “ How frightful!” 

“The county took her over,” Mrs. 
Hampton droned on in a toneless voice, 
“and as soon as she recovered, she be- 
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And I. came an inmate of the farm. There was 


really no other place for her. She had no 
family, and people couldn’t be bothered 
with a lunatic. Only a servant-girl, they 
said; and so they let her go and forgot all 
about her. She’s been at the farm ever 
since—four long years, paring vegetables 
for her board, scrubbing porches for her 
clothing. Poor, unhappy Kate! I did all 
in my power for her, but it was very little 
in comparison to the wrong I’d done. I 
am telling you all this that you may com- 
prehend my course of action. To quiet 
her that night, I promised to help her. 
Once I’d made the promise, the conviction 
grew upon me that it was my duty to help. 
But to help her, to hide her, I should need 
help myself, and so I went to Henry.” 

She was silent for a moment, as if col- 
lecting strength. Then she went on: 

“Henry had been at the club at the 
time of Kate’s misfortune, and I knew 
he would be only too glad to do something 
for her now. I locked her in my room 
and started for the stairway, and it was 
then that you surprised me, Katherine.” 
She turned her eyes to me. “ For fear you 
might guess my secret, I told you the first 
thing that flashed into my head—that 
Maggie was walking in her sleep, although 
I could see from your expression that you 
didn’t believe a word of it. Well, to con- 
tinue, I finally got to Henry and woke him, 
and we talked together. It was his sugges- 
tion that we should conceal Kate in the 
cellar, and that is what we did. He set upa 
cot in the laundry and smuggled down her 
meals, and for a day all went smoothly. 
But at the end of that day the unexpected 
happened. She got away—how or why, 
we shall never really know. All we do 
know is that while Henry was giving her 
her dinner he heard the telephone, and it 
was probably while he was answering it 
that she made her escape. He didn’t lock 
the door, you see, only closed it behind 
him, intending, in his hurry, to return and 
lock it later. When he returned he found 
the door ajar. He jumped at once to the 
conclusion that she had flown, but, hear- 
ing a sound as of some one moving below, 
he decided he still had his prisoner. And 
he did have a prisoner, but not Kate Bry- 
ant. He had locked Miss Kingsley in.” 

“ You?” cried the sheriff, wheeling about. 
“ And what were you doing there?” 

“ Making an investigation,” I told him 
pertly. “I knew they were hiding some 
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one in the cellar—I had seen Henry com- 
ing up with a tray—and I determined to 
find out who it was.” 

“ And did you?” 

“No. Save for the cot and an un- 
touched tray, there was nothing there.” 

“Then Crazy Kate had already es- 
caped?” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Hampton answered for me. 
“She apparently slipped out and up the 
stairs between Henry’s call to the phone 
and Miss Kingsley’s coming down to din- 
ner. Henry informed me of her disap- 
pearance as soon as he had a chance to 
go down to the cellar and make sure of it. 
While the rest of them were at dinner we 
searched the house. Henry even went out- 
side with a lantern; but there wasn’t a sign 
of her.” 

“Was your daughter aware of her pres- 
ence in the house?” 

“ Not then. I didn’t tell her until after 
Miss Kingsley’s alarming encounter in the 
hall closet. I presume Kate was there all 
the time, although I can remember opening 
the door and calling her name, without 
getting any response. At all events, it’s 


certain that Miss Kingsley bumped into 
her, and that she got away and hid—in 


the corridor leading to the servants’ quar- 
ters, presumably—before any one could 
catch her. But how she got down-stairs 
and out on the porch in time to frighten 
Mr. Carrol I can’t say, though it would 
have been a simple matter, for the entire 
household had collected in my room to 
talk over the excitement, and to discuss 
the finding of the black felt slipper.” 

“The black felt slipper!” the sheriff 
cut in. “ Why did you say it was yours?” 

“ Because I thought that would be the 
safest explanation,” she answered. “ And 
also because it was about the first excuse 
that popped into my head.” 

“ You’ve a ready tongue,” observed the 
sheriff shrewdly. 

“T have to have, in times like these,” 
she returned. 

There was a little pause, during which 
we shifted weight from one foot to the 


other, pulled our wraps closer about us, 


and tried not to see how blue the ends of 
our noses were growing. Poor Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, in her scanty covering, looked half 
frozen; but the sheriff would not let 
her go. 

“ Have you any idea,” he asked, speak- 
ing with thought, and slowly, “ why Crazy 
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Kate should have actually terrified him?” 
And as Mrs. Hampton lowered her lids and 
shook her head without speaking, he added 
crisply: “ You don’t know anything about 
Mr. Carrol, do you?” 

“No,” she said in a faint voice. “ I— 
I don’t.” 

“ Did any one see her later—after he 
had seen her, I mean?” 

“I don’t believe so, although my daugh- 
ter, whom I had cautioned to be on the 
lookout for Kate, thought she saw her 
stealing around the house a couple of hours 
after midnight.” 

“A couple of hours after midnight! 
How did your daughter happen to be up 
and stirring then?” 

“ She couldn’t sleep that night,” was Mrs. 
Hampton’s low-toned explanation. “ She 
was lying there staring into the darkness 
when she heard—or imagined she heard— 
some one attempting to open the windows 
in the living-room. Remembering my in- 
junction to be on the lookout for Kate, 
she slipped out of bed, put on her coat, for 
it was bitterly cold, and went down-stairs 
to let the poor girl in. There was no one 
at the windows, or at the door, and she 
was turning to go back up-stairs when some- 
thing—a mere shadow—flitted by. She 
opened the door swiftly and called Kate’s 
name. Receiving no answer, she stepped 
out on the porch and called again, and 
kept on calling and advancing until she 
came to the steps. It was then that she 
saw a figure—a mere dark bulk—vanish 
around the clump of sumac bushes. 
Fearing that she had frightened Kate 
away, she went after her, plunging around 
the house through the snow, not only once 
but twice, until, blinded and half frozen 
by the storm, she was forced to give up 
the chase and return to bed.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” I cried, throwing out 
my arms in an agony of relief and com- 
prehension. “So that’s where Madge had 
been!” 

As they all fixed questioning eyes upon 
me, I went on to explain what I had seen 
and suspected, and what dire conclusions 
I had drawn. After which the sheriff re- 
marked dryly: 

“You must have eyes in the back of 
your head!” 

“TI wish I had,” I retorted. “I might 
then be able to see through you!” 

“ There’s just one more question,” said 
the sheriff, as Mrs. Hampton shivered and 
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made a move to go. “I want to know, 
if the left slipper is the one that was found 
in the hall closet, how it came to be 
buried in a snow-bank on the Carrol 
porch.” 

“ But it wasn’t the left one which was 
found in the hall closet,” I declared. 
“Mrs. Hampton made a mistake. She 
was confused. 
I remember perfectly.” 

“So the other,” concluded the sheriff, 
“the one that came to light in the bank 
of snow, is the first one’s mate?” 

“ Exactly!” I replied, and added: “ If 
you'll come to the Cottage with the slip- 
per you have, perhaps Mrs. Hampton will 
let us see hers, and we'll match up.” 

“ Thanks!” said the sheriff. “ Well, you 
ladies may go. We have our work to do,” 
and he motioned to the figure in the snow. 

We turned at once toward the Cottage, 
but scarcely had we gone a dozen rods 
when there was an energetic shout from 
behind. 

“Come back!” the sheriff was calling. 
“ Come back!” 

Wheeling around, we saw Ezra, the con- 
stable, and Henry carrying the body to- 
ward the wagon, while the sheriff followed 
with something in his hand. 

“ What on earth does he want now?” 
was Mrs. Hampton’s impatient exclama- 
tion. 

“Tl go see,” 
him. 

He came half-way to meet me, running 
excitedly, and I saw what it was he had— 
a little white wool shawl, such as old ladies 
love to knit. 

“ What do you think of this?” he cried, 
holding it up exultantly. “ It was around 
Kate’s neck!” 

And he showed me in the soft wool 
meshes three sparkling amber beads— 
beads which could have come from nothing 
save Madge’s fatal chain. 


XIX 


Tuose three little amber beads cleared 
up the mystery, although without them I 
presume it would have sooner or later been 
cleared, now that Kate had come to light, 
the slippers had been identified, and a 
number of other points explained. But, 
be that as it may, the amber beads hurried 
matters—and more, they saved Bob from 
trial. For, found as they were in the 
knitted shawl at the back of poor Kate’s 
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neck, it proved that it was she who had 
worn the chain, and, with this proved, 
Bob’s lips were at last unsealed. 

There was an immediate hearing in the 
Forest County court-house, and it didn’t 
take very much palavering on the part of 
his lawyer to convince the judge that he 
was innocent, and that his act in hiding 
the amber chain had been prompted by 
chivalry alone. Chivalry? I knew better. 
It was love! 

It was a most nerve-racking session, 
that morning hearing, leading from one 
thrill to another, and I doubt if I drew a 
straight breath during the entire procedure. 
They started with the chain as the central 
piece of evidence, and the argument was 
somewhat as follows: 

Granted that Kate was the person who 
had worn the chain on the night of the 
murder, where could she have got it, and 
when? Why, on Madge’s dressing-table, 
since Madge was positive that she had put 
it there, and while we were sleighing. She 
was known to have had the habit of wan- 
dering, and she must have slipped into 
Madge’s room during our absence. And, 
as the beads were pretty and bright, it 
seemed quite natural that they should have 
attracted her. 

But if she had taken and worn them, 
that didn’t explain their presence at the 
feet of the murdered man. How had they 
found their way to his dwelling? Could 
she have worn them there? Apparently 
she had, and they must have quarreled, 
and the chain, in a possible struggle, was 
snatched at and broken apart. A small 
piece remained in Camdon’s hand, just as 
he had clutched it; a few beads clung to 
Kate’s worsted shawl, where the strain had 
been strongest; the remainder dropped to 
the floor. 

So much for the chain. And now to 
determine if Kate had gone with Cam- 
don to his house, and, if so, when 
and for what reason. The black felt 
slipper found on the porch beneath the 
open window proved undoubtedly that 
she had been there, and the time must 
have been the night of the blizzard, at an 
hour long after the Cottage was asleep. 
Her reason for going could only be guessed, 
but it seemed to be an undisputed fact that 
Camdon was afraid of her, that he had 
taken her to his house to get her out of 
the way. But why should he have been 
afraid of her—he, a millionaire many times 
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over, and she only an ignorani servant- 
girl? 

Conclusions were jumped at speedily, 
but facts and proofs were needed. There 
were Kate’s misfortune and Camdon’s 
doubtful past. There were Kate’s stub- 
born attitude in regard to her betrayer, 
and Camdon’s hasty departure for Europe 
in that very year. And it seemed a telling 
coincidence that since that time his grand- 
father’s house had not been open—that 
fine old place adjoining the club and noted 
for its hospitality. Surely a mere whim 
could not have caused. its owner to aban- 
don it! Surely there was a stronger mo- 
tive behind his action! 

And thus it went, on and on. It was 
shown how easily he could have met poor 
Kate, his grounds so close to the club- 
house, he their sole master. Her beauty 
would have drawn him to her, and she, a 
humble Irish girl, would have been flat- 
tered by his attentions. Thus, the inevi- 
table—all very horrible for Madge, and 
for the rest of us, for that matter; but at 
the hearing no detail was spared. 

Fate had indeed played into Camdon’s 
hands when it robbed Kate of her mem- 
ory. It made him safe, absolutely—save 
against a disclosure which, had she re- 
tained her mentality, she might have been 
tempted into giving. And yet, in spite of 
his security, what a dreadful thing to have 
had over his head—to know that in the 
poor-farm was a wretched, witless creature 
whose misfortune was of his doing! 

No wonder the sight of her pale face 
pressed close to the window-glass had filled 
him with fear and terror! A ghost come 
to haunt him from out of the past, and 
here in the house where he could least have 
wished it, in the house of the woman he 
loved! 

We wondered if Kate had recognized 
him, and what her sensations had been on 
seeing him at Madge’s side. If she had, 
hate and jeaiousy supreme must have 
welled up within her, followed by a wild 
desire for revenge. Had she hidden in his 
room to await his return from the sleigh- 
ride, and then revealed herself and de- 
manded justice? That we could never 


know; but perhaps she had come upon 
him as he sat there sunk in a drunken 
stupor, and had startled him into sobriety 
by her voice. 

What had followed between them? Evi- 
dently they 


had been very quiet, for 
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Henry, who had slept close by, swore that 
he had heard no disturbance. Perhaps 
Camdon, in a frenzy of fear lest after all 
these years his infamous secret might be 
discovered, had hurried her instantly from 
the Cottage. His house at the foot of the 
drive would have been an excellent place 
to hide her. But the shooting, and the 
death, and Kate’s escape later? 

Was it she who had taken the club- 
house revolver? Could she have stolen it 
as a safeguard against her betrayer? And 
was it she who had fired the.shots? If so, 
how had the weapon found its way back 
to the Cottage and into the pocket of Bob’s 
overcoat? 

Perhaps she had worn the coat, Henry 
suggested, for it had been left in the smo- 
king-room. The suggestion was seized 
upon eagerly, and when Bob, after much 
cross-questioning, had proved that he had 
removed his hat and coat while talking to 
Camdon, and had laid them on the table, 
beside*the whisky decanter, it was univer- 
sally accepted. Madge and Mrs. Hampton 
both remembered that on Sunday morning, 
while I was getting my wraps from my 
bedroom, preparatory to going for a walk, 
Bob had gone for his to the room in ques- 
tion. So, with three’people to back up his 
statement, there couldn’t be any doubt as 
to its truth. 

But what had been Kate’s reason for 
wearing the garment? And if she had 
worn it, who had brought it back? 

It was decided, after endless debating, 
that Camdon must have caught up the 
coat on the moment of departure and 
thrown it about Kate to protect her from 
the cold. In passing the desk by the doot 
of the office, she must have slipped her 
hand to the revolver which always lay 
upon it, and smuggled it into a pocket. 
Thus they had left the Cottage and started 
for the lonely house over the way. That 
they had gone in by the window which 
Bob and I found open was not even dis- 
puted, for there was no latch-key about 
the murdered man, and the slipper which 
Kate had dropped in the snow-bank be- 
neath it proved that they had entered 
there. 

How long they were in the house, and 
what had happened to cause the shooting 
were other points unknown. But they 
must have had a quarrel—she, perhaps, 
balking at imprisonment, refusing to be 
hidden, and he in a violent rage attempting 





to use force. A struggle—fear against 
hate, she breaking away, the chain about 
her neck falling earthward ‘as she ran, and 
he rushing after. Quick as a flash, the 
revolver brought into play. Two shots! 
Death and flight! 

The shock of what she had done might 
have somewhat cleared her mind. She 
might have returned to the Cottage. Yes, 
she must have returned there, for who else 
could it have been whom Madge heard 
fumbling at the windows and saw, later, 
disappearing about the corner of the 
porch? And how could Bob’s coat have 
been where he left it, if she had not brought 
it back? 

Thus it was settled that Kate had gained 
entrance to the Cottage, had put the coat 
in its proper place, and had fled again into 
the night, only to lose her way and her 
life in the density of the snow. 

It was a supreme moment when this 
decision was reached, and the universal 
feeling seemed to be one of pity for Kate, 
not sorrow for the murdered man. In the 
eyes of the world she was justified in her 
act, justified a hundred times over, and 
nothing more could be said. 

I, alone, was not satisfied. Who was the 
man on the stairway landing? For man 
it was who appeared there—a man as large 
as Bob Tanner, and not poor, delicate 
Kate. I held my peace, however, and had 
sense enough to let well enough alone, for 
if the public were content with believing 
Kate the slayer, why should I dispute it? 
There had been enough trouble already. I 
would not stir up more. 

Thus was vengeance accomplished, the 
mystery solved, and peace restored to 
Edgewood. 

As the sheriff—with a sigh, for the loss 
of the trial was a sore disappointment— 
unfastened the handcuffs from Bob, he 
remarked jocularly: 

“ You can thank Miss Kingsley for this, 
Mr. Tanner. If she hadn’t gone a hunting, 
the black felt slipper wouldn’t have been 
found when it was, nor Kate Bryant’s body 
discovered. It’s Miss Kingsley who saved 
you!” 

I sank back in my seat, my cheeks burn- 
ing, and Bob turned swiftly toward me. 
And though every one was pressing for- 
ward, his mother and sisters, and Madge 
looking up with her beautiful eyes, he 
pushed them all aside and made a bee-line 
across the floor. 
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“ Kate!” he cried, as he reached my side 
and bent over. “ Kate, you plucky little 
darling!” ’ 

And there, in front of every one, and 
before I knew what he was going to do, 
Bob Tanner gathered me into his arms and 
kissed me. 


XX 


I BELIEVE they shoved us into an ante- 
room and closed the door. I vaguely re- 
member applause and laughter, but nothing 
was clear for at least half an hour save 
that Bob’s arms were about me and that 
he was whispering words of endearment in 
my ear. When I began to recover, and 
the oblivion of dreamland to slide away, 
I found that we were sitting on a table 
in the judge’s own apartment, our hands 
clasped and our faces cheek to cheek. It 
probably sounds very silly and kiddish, 
and I presume we should have had better 
sense, but when it comes to the question of 
love, you'll find it’s the older couples who 
are the bigger idiots. 

“ And all along I thought it was Madge,” 
was my favorite refrain, whenever there 
came a lull. “I was positive you loved 
her!” 

“It doesn’t look very much like it just 
now, does it?” Bob would retort, drawing 
me close. 

“And you never did love her?” I per- 
sisted. “ Not the tiniest little speck?” 

“Not so that you could notice it,” was 
his gay answer. “ Tell me, what made you 
think that?” 

“Oh, she’s so lovely and beautiful,” I 
reflected. 

“Not half as lovely and beautiful as 
some one else!” 

‘And men always perish for her.” 

“Not this one!” he fired back. 

“Then why did you do it?” I queried. 

“ Do what?” 

“Why, take her guilt upon yourself.” 
Rapidly I went over his disclosure of the 
amber chain, and all the complications 
which followed, ending with: “ You 
couldn’t have submitted to that if you 
hadn’t cared—a little.” 

Bob smiled. 

‘* Sweetheart,” he said, “ you’re as blind 
as a bat!” And as I looked at him to 
convince him that I wasn’t, he added: “I 
hid the chain in the first place, you must 
remember, on your account.” 

“ On my account?” I echoed. 
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“ Yes, and against my better judgment,” 
he said. “I hid it because I saw that if I 
didn’t you would. And I wasn’t going to 
let the only girl in the world run such a 
risk.” This with a kiss. ‘“ You can’t cover 
up evidence without taking chances,” he 
continued. “And though the argument 
you put up was mighty good, I couldn’t 
help being skeptical. Well, when things 
went so well at the beginning, when every 
one seemed to be at sea, I began to think 
perhaps we could put our plan through; 
and then the sheriff jumped in on us. 
Whew! How that fellow fooled us! He 
was wiser than I ever would have given 
him credit for being, and his game was a 
hummer.” 

“ Game?” I exclaimed. 

“Certainly. He knew all along that 
Crazy Kate was mixed up in this. He’d 
been warned of her disappearance by the 
superintendent of the poor-farm; but he 
could find nothing tangible—only a hint 
here and there. So he had to wait for 
things to develop.” 

“You mean he never considered you 
guilty?” I gasped. And as Bob nodded, I 
burst out: “ Then how could he dare ar- 
rest you?” 

“Oh, arresting 
coolly replied. 
talk. That seemed the easiest way. 


Bob 


hanging,” 
“ He wanted to make me 
But 
I wouldn’t talk worth a cent, for I knew, 
once he had asked all those questions and 
established the probability that a person 
unknown was about the house, that Madge 


isn’t 


hadn’t committed the murder. Her emo- 
tion rose from shock, not a guilty con- 
science, and I thought I should be safe in 
displaying the chain. In fact, I considered 
it a mighty clever move. It would turn 
suspicion my way, save Madge a lot of un- 
pleasantness, and incidentally mix every one 
up; and in the mean while I should have 
plenty of time for reflection. I could see 
that the so-called ghost in the house had 
something to do with the tragedy, and 
when the sheriff brought out that point so 
strongly—that it was a woman’s hair you 
had touched—I instantly: grasped the sit- 
uation. A woman after Camdon—he had 
rather a bad reputation—and after him for 
revenge! Why else should he have been 
so terrified by her presence, and have so 
completely forgotten himself as he did? 
Yes, I said, it was a woman who had done 
the murder, a woman maddened by the 
gift of the amber chain. And I was con- 
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fident, when I turned myself over to the 
sheriff, that the woman would soon be 
found.” 

“How heroic of you!” I exclaimed, 
clinging to his hand. 

“ Heroic nothing!” he scoffed. “ I wasn’t 
endangering myself—or at least I thought 
I wasn’t.” 

“I worried so!” I sighed. 

“No more than I,” he said. “ For when 
the revolver came to light, and evidence 
hung thick about me, I actually was puzzled 
by it all. I couldn’t figure out the pres- 
ence of the weapon in my coat. As the 
days went by it dawned on me that I was 
really in a nasty hole. But had I known 
who was working for me ”—lapsing into 
sentiment again—‘“ who was fairly break- 
ing her neck to set me free, I needn’t have 
been so uneasy. Had I been told that this 
would happen ”’—his arms stole around 
me again—“ I believe I would have broken 
jail!” 

“Oh, Bob!” I whispered, utterly bliss- 
ful. ‘“ What a pair of geese we are!” 

There came a rattling at the door-knob 
and a banging at the door, and a bevy of 
voices cried: 

“ Hi, there, you turtle-doves, let us in! 
We want to talk thirigs over.” 

As soon as Bob had whisked to the 
other end of the table and I had discreetly 
placed an ink-well and a dictionary be- 
tween us, and called out that they might 
enter, they came bursting in, laughing and 
poking all sorts of fun, and offering their 
congratulations. 

There was a perfect hubbub. Kisses 
flew. I kissed Bob’s mother and his sisters 
and his million-dollar aunt, whom I never 
could abide, and Madge, who looked sad 
and wobegone in the midst of this celebra- 
tion, and Mrs. Hampton. I may even have 
kissed the sheriff. I can’t say, for I was 
walking on rosy clouds of joy, and hadn’t 
the vaguest idea of what I was doing. And 
oh, such a talking over! And, oh, such a 
clearing up! I fear poor Camdon’s mem- 
ory was quite forgotten. 

I had to tell Madge over and over how 
I thought it was she who was guilty; and 
she had to tell me how she thought that 
it was Bob, and that I knew it and was 
trying to shield him. Mrs. Hampton, too, 
had thought Bob guilty. Until the second 
black felt slipper was discovered, she had 
had no idea that the awful deed might have 
been Kate’s. Kate’s disappearance she at- 
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tributed to a whim of the poor, weak mind; 
and yet now and then she couldn’t help 
wondering if the two incidents weren’t 
connected in some way. 

It was she who had set Henry to search- 
ing in the snow, thinking that Kate might 
be lost in the drifts, and hoping that in 
finding her some light would be thrown on 
the whole mystery. The black felt slip- 
per, with the sheriff’s statement that it 
had been found on the Carrol porch, was, 
as I imagined, a horrible revelation. For it 
showed her all in a flash the trend of 
the situation. He was the man who had 
wronged poor Kate! In those few words 
lay the whole solution. 

The sheriff, on his part, had much to 
say. Anxious for glory, planning to spring 
the surprise of a lifetime on the day of 
the trial, he had covered his movements 
well and had been cautious to the extreme 
in the collection of evidence. He claimed 
to have guessed from the first that Kate 
was in the tragedy, but I have reasons for 
doubting him. He made too many stupid 
moves. 

But I'll give him credit for this—he 
knew that Kate was missing from the 


poor-farm, for the head of that institution 


had notified him of the fact; and when 
he discovered that there had been queer 
happenings at the Cottage, that a “ ghost ” 
was presumably around, it was easy enough 
to put two and two together. Kate was 
the ghost we were describing, and Kate’s 
the face which had frightened the mur- 
dered man. 

Mrs. Hampton’s object in hiding the 
girl was beyond him, likewise Bob’s pecul- 
iar stand. Madge he suspected a little, and 
at the time of Bob’s arrest he had been 
pretty well at sea. The next day, how- 
ever, he had called at the poor-farm, re- 
freshed himself with Kate’s unhappy his- 
tory, and thus, bit by bit, twisted his 
threads into a whole. 

He had permitted the coroner to proceed 
as he did merely to make his own dis- 
closures at the trial more impressive; and 
it was a bitter moment for him when he 
saw the trial was not to be. Bob promised 
to get him the entire front sheet of the 
Examiner with head-lines half a foot high, 
and we showered him with such homage 
and praise that I’m sure he felt at least 
partly appeased. 

“ Sweetheart,” Bob whispered, when the 
session was over, and we were starting two 
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by two for the door, “the reporters are 
almost plaguing the life out of me. They 
want to know if they can announce our 
engagement.” 

“ Engagement?” I said, cocking my head 
on one side. “ But you haven’t asked me 
—yet!” 

“ Asked you?” he cried. “ As if I needed 
to!” And blocking the way before me, 
he stopped stock-still and looked down into 
my face. “ Name the day, Kate,” he or- 
dered sternly; “and I'll get tickets to- 
morrow for Banff!” 

“ Banff!” I echoed. ‘“ Heavens, no! 
Make it somewhere in the torrid zone.” 
And as he looked at me questioningly I 
added: “I don’t want to be even in sight 
of snow!” 

At which he laughed and caught me to 
him, and, though there were five grinning 
reporters, the impetuous fellow kissed me 
once more. 

“ Boys,” he cried, wheeling about, “ it’s 
a go! You can tell ’em we'll be married 
next week!” 


XXI 


We were married on Saturday of the 
following week, and I half killed myself 
getting ready. Not that we-rhad an elab- 
orate wedding. It was a very quiet affair, 
and I wore my going-away costume; but 
eight days isn’t a very long time in which 
to acquire a trousseau, order a cake and 
favors, and call up relatives and friends. 
Indeed, I often wonder how I managed 
to do it. 

If it hadn’t been for Madge I probably 
couldn’t have done it. Madge came in 
with me on the afternoon when Bob was 
freed—she couldn’t endure the thought of 
staying at the Cottage—and proved herself 
my right-hand man—or woman, to be more 
exact. She very sweetly offered to sing 
during the ceremony, but I told her that 
I’d rather she’d be maid of honor. I knew 
that if ordinary music was affecting, hers 
would break up the wedding, and I wasn’t 
keen for that. 

We were married at noon, and Mrs. 
Hampton appeared barely in time for the 
ceremony. Even amid all the excitement 
of the occasion I felt that she was fairly 
bursting with something. After I had 
promised to love, honor, and obey, and 
we were eating the wedding-breakfast—it 
was really lunch—she came over to me and 
whispered : 
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“‘ May I see you alone for a few moments 
before you leave? It’s of the greatest 
importance.” 

I knew without being told what it was. 
It had to do with—well, no matter. 

“ Do you want Bob, too?” I asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” she said. 

We managed to slip away by and by, and 
shut ourselves in the up-stairs sitting- 
room. Madge came with us. 

“This may seem like a queer thing to 
introduce at a wedding,” Mrs. Hampton 
began. She seemed to be holding some- 
thing behind her. “ But I knew you two 
would be furious if I didn’t let vou see it. 
It came this morning—or, I should say, I 
found it in my room.” 

She held toward me a 
envelope. 

“ What is it?” I faltered, taking it from 
her and staring at the queer, stilted letters 
across its face. 

“Tt’s a letter,” she said. 
her lips, she added: “ Read it.” 

With Bob hanging over one shoulder 
and Madge on the other side, I slowly 
drew forth its contents—folded papers— 
and spread them open in my lap. A 
letter, she termed it, but in reality it was 
a document; for the papers were many and 
numbered, and the writing labored, yet 
fine. It was dated at the Edgewood Club, 
two nights before, but we could see by 
the variations in the handwriting that it 
had been set down at different times. It 
began: 


thick white 


Moistening 


Mrs. HaMpTON—DEAR, KIND Lapy: 

You will think it very queer, me going off like 
this without a word or nothing, but I just have 
to do it. I can’t stay here any longer, not with 
her being dead and you all thinking she killed 
him. 

Mrs. Hampton, Kate Bryant didn’t kill Mr. 
Carrol. It was me. 


There was a breathless moment as I 
dropped the sheet. We gazed at one an- 
other speechless, and it was Madge who 
said: 

“ Who—who wrote this thing?” 

“Henry!” Mrs. Hampton framed with 
her lips, and added: “ He’s vanished.” 

“ Read un!” Bob ordered. 

The letter continued thus: 


I shot him with the clubhouse revolver, and 
I'd do it again fifty times over. No death could 
be too bad for him. For it was him who killed 
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my pretty Kate—worse than killed her, and her 
who paid. Sitting here writing this, there’s hate 
and bitterness within me. All the tortures of the 
damned, all the flames of hell, couldn’t make him 
suffer what she did. But I mustn’t get started 
like this, for I'd never stop, and I have a story 
to tell you. 

Mrs. Hampton, you didn’t know it—and no 
one knew, for I kept it quiet—I loved Kate 
Bryant. The first day she set foot in Edgewood, 
with her pretty blue eyes and laughing lips, I 
said to myself: ’ 

“ Henry, that’s the wife for you!” 

But she couldn’t see me. I didn’t try to force 
myself on her, for I believe in going slow, and 
for the first month or two I didn’t say nothing 
at_all—just stood off and worshiped like. And 
then, along in June, with the grounds so green 
and pretty, and a moon up in the sky, I thought 
how nice if we could be together some—go walk- 
ing to the village. She refused the first time I 
asked her, and the second. But I didn’t give up. 
I asked her to go again, and that time she said 
she’d think about it. j 

Well, we went walking that night, along the 
drive. The club was all lit up, and there was 
music and crowds, and the same over at Carrol’s. 
I remember that because when we got to the gate 
we stopped and looked over there, and talked 
about how much more some folks have than 
others. And then I lost my head. I told her, 
Mrs. Hampton, that if she’d take me I'd be ‘the 
richest and happiest fellow in the world. She 
didn’t say nothing, just kind of laughed and 
looked away. I tried to urge her, and got ex- 
cited and wild like, and she backed away and 
whispered : 

“T can’t, Henry, thank you. 
else.” 

And I saw her hand go up to her throat and 
take hold of a chain she was wearing. It was a 
chain of amber beads, Mrs. Hampton, and I'll 
never forget how they shone in the moonlight. 

Well, we walked back to the club, and that was 
the first and last time I asked anything of her. 
I noticed that she wasn’t around much evenings, 
and didn’t join in with the servant crowd; but 
I didn’t think of trying to find out what she was 
doing. I knew she must be with that other fel- 
low, and that was enough. It hurt. But I never 
guessed that fellow was him! 

By and by I saw she was getting pale and 
peaked, and didn’t smile so much, and didn’t wear 
her pretty chain no more. And then she went 
away and had all her trouble. I can’t write about 
it, Mrs. Hampton. The pen would break to pieces. 
But I want to tell you that the thought of her was 
always with me. I swore to myself that if ever 
I found that fellow I'd make him pay. Well, I 
did, I reckon! 

The amber chain that Mr. Carrol gave Miss 
Margaret was the first thing that sort of made 
me think. There couldn’t be two chains so near 
alike. I wondered where Mr. Carrol got his. I 


There’s some one 
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never much liked him, but I thought he was 
square. Then Kate came back, and there was all 
that excitement. It was hard work hiding her, 
but harder seeing her that way—so thin and 
crazy. It made me sick all through. 

I don’t know where she was after she got out 
of the cellar. Up-stairs, I suppose, then outdoors, 
and back again in the house. It would have been 
easy for her to slide around—’most every one on 
the sleigh-ride, and the maids locked in their 
rooms. They were scared silly. 

Well, I dozed most of Saturday evening in the 
smoking-room. The sleigh party came back. Mr. 
Carrol was drunk, and carried on something terri- 
ble. He ordered whisky. Mr. Robert said: 

“No, don’t give it to him.” 

But I brought it to keep him quiet. Mr. Robert 
told me to try to get him to bed and let him sleep 
it off. But Mr. Carrol wouldn’t listen to me. 

“Mind your own business, you infernal idiot !” 
he said. 

Excuse me, Mrs. Hampton, but those were his 
words. He swore at Mr. Robert, too. Mr. Robert 
finally went off to bed; and as soon as I had 
fixed Mr. Carrol’s room for the night, I went to 
bed, too. He was sitting at the table pouring out 
whisky and mumbling under his breath when I 
left him. I got undressed and started to go to 
sleep, when I heard him cry out. 

“My God, Kate! It’s really you,” he said. 


“ Why, yes, Mr. Carrol,” she answered. “ What 


did you think?” 

She knew him, Mrs. Hampton, first whack, and 
yet it took her months to remember you and me. 
I crawled out of bed, put on some clothes, and 
went down the passage. She was standing beside 
him, smiling down so pretty like, and she had that 
amber chain around her neck. I guess the chain 
had sort of cleared up her mind. She talked more 
sensible. ‘ 

“T found it up-stairs,” she told him. “How 
did it get there?” Then, quick as lightning, she 
put her poor little hands on his shoulders and 
said, eager like: “ You’ve come back for me. I 
knew you would!” 

He threw her off and swore and got to his 
feet. He was scared sober, that’s what he was. 
And just then he turned around and saw me. I 
guess I had murder in my eyes, for he seemed 
to be scared worse than ever. He fell back as 
I came toward him and put out his hands. We 
didn’t wrestle long. I could have killed him. I 
meant to kill him. But I was too mad. My 
hands wouldn’t strike where I meant to. And first 
thing I knew everything was black. 

When I came to I was lying on the floor. The 
room was empty. I realized straight off what he’d 
done. He was taking her away. He was going 
to kill her! Now that I’m quieter, I don’t believe 
he did mean to. He was too much of a coward. 
But at that moment I thought sure that’s what 
he’d do. I think a star in heaven guided me that 
night, or else a little black devil. I wasn’t myself. 
I was a machine. 
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Something inside of me told me where they 
were. They’d gone to Mr. Carrol’s. Mr. Robert’s 
coat and hat were lying on the table, and I threw 
them on and grabbed the revolver from the office 
desk. I went down the drive. It was snowing 
bad. I couldn’t see nothing, but I knew just how 
to go. 

They had left the gate open, and I walked 
right up the steps to the door. It was locked, 
and I tried all the windows till I reached the one 
that was found up. I crept in, and walked 
through the rooms. I could hear them talking, 
and Mr. Carrol yelled: 

“ Give me that chain, you devil! 
any more.” 

Kate was sort of sobbing, and my heart just 
froze. I ran forward. There was a light in the 
library—an end of a candle, for the electricity had 
been disconnected. When I crossed the threshold, 
there they were—in front of the fireplace at the 
end of the room. At first I thought he was 
choking her, but I saw it was the chain he had 
hold of, and they both were jerking it. She was 
whimpering and sobbing. 

Do you blame me, Mrs. Hampton, for what I 
did? You would have done it, too, had you seen 
and heard her. I wasn’t eight feet away when I 
fired. The first shot went wild, but the second 
got him. He fell where he was standing, and 
Kate screamed and ran. 

When I think of how calm and steady I was, 
it seems funny. Id killed a man. I knew it. 
But I didn’t even look at him, once he fell. I 
stuck the revolver back in my pocket, grabbed 
up the candle, and turned to follow Kate. But 
she was gone. I looked everywhere, and I 
couldn’t find her. She probably went out of the 
window and lost herself in the storm. I couldn’t 
have been a minute behind her, but the snow was 
so thick that I couldn’t see. I couldn’t hear, 
neither. I decided, finally, that she must have 
run back to the Cottage. I threw away what 
was left of the candle, closed the gate, so people 
wouldn’t suspect anything queer, and the snow 
filled in the trail. 

I forgot to take a latch-key when I left the 
Cottage, and the front door locked itself. But I 
knew I could open one of the French windows 
easy, and I was fumbling at it when I saw some 
one in the living-room inside. It wouldn’t do to 
be caught now, so I slipped by and stole along 
the porch, and Miss Margaret came after. I heard 
her call, and I ran, and she ran, too. I hid under 
the steps of the kitchen entrance, and she passed 
by. She went around the house twice. She 
thought I was Kate. And then she gave up. It 
was awful running in that blizzard. 

I stayed under the steps until I thought it safe 
to try to get in again. I got in finally, through 
the pantry window. I walked through the 
kitchen—I was sort of dazed and almost froze— 
through the butler’s pantry, and out on the land- 
ing. I thought I heard some one when I opened 
the door, and I waited a minute. But nothing 


It isn’t yours 
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happened, so I went on down the steps, crossed 
the living-room, and closed the door of the smo- 
king-room behind me. I don’t know why I didn’t 
take the revolver from the overcoat. I forgot all 
about it. I forgot all about everything save my 
pretty Kate. For I knew I couldn’t find her in 
all that deep snow, and I knew she was lost for 
good. I pulled off Mr. Robert’s coat and hat, 
put them back on the table, and went back to 
my room, to bed. 

Dear, kind Mrs. Hampton, you know what fol- 
lowed—how we searched and searched and finally 
found her dead. The only thing that comforts 
me is that her misery is ended. She won’t be un- 
happy ever again. 

I’m sorry for all the trouble that came—Mr. 
Robert’s arrest and all—but I couldn’t help it. 
I didn’t know what to do. And I’m glad, yes, 
glad I killed him, and I'd do it over again to- 
morrow if I could. Only next time I'd make it 
torture. You see how I feel. 

That’s all, Mrs. Hampton, except to say that I 
don’t like going like this, without even a good-by. 
But I couldn’t say it to you, dear lady, and I 
couldn’t stay. Your eyes would have asked ques- 
tions, and the club where ske had been would 
have driven me insane. Where I've gone doesn’t 
matter, but it’s far away. I will work, and if I 
can’t be happy, I will try to be content. 

This is the last of Henry. You will never see 
him more. But think of him once in a while in 
your great kindness, and think of him as remem- 
bering you. HENRY GARST. 


That was all. When we finished reading 
it was several minutes before any one could 
speak. And it was I, with my hand in my 

, THE 
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husband’s—how proudly I write it!—who 
murmured brokenly: 

“ Poor Henry!” 

And indeed, there seemed nothing else to 
say. Even Madge’s face showed pity. For 
through those lines, so simple and dramatic, 
what unutterable sorrow we could see! 
That empty, lonely life gone so utterly 
astray! 

Blame Henry Garst?. Ah, who could 
have done it? And who will blame us for 
what we did? With one accord we laid his 
letter on the fire and watched the flames 
lick it to gray ashes. Let the world think 
Kate the culprit! Henry had already paid 
for his deed of vengeance. 


There, it’s written, every bit, and I feel 
like a snake who has shed his old skin. Bob 
says I’m silly to have committed poor 
Henry’s crime to paper —that the story 
might leak out and get him into trouble 
some day. But I couldn’t have carried 
that lodestone around my neck all my life. 
I simply had to be rid of it. Besides, I 
don’t believe that Henry Garst will ever be 
found. 

Moreover, this isn’t meant for many eyes. 
Interested friends with discreet tongues 
may see it. And some day, years from 
now, perhaps I shall take it down from the 
attic shelf, draw up an armchair to the 
fire, and read to my grandchildren “ The 
Secret in The Snow.” 


END 
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